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ABSTRACT 

The Cincinnati (Ohio) Public School System was 
evaluated for the eighth year on progress on ongoing issues resulting 
from the Bronson Settlement, a court ordered equal education program. 
This year's evaluation focused on staff racial balance, the Coalition 
of Innovative Schools, student discipline, and continuation of 
Bronson initiatives. The district was released from continued court 
involvement in staff racial balance when the teaching staffs of each 
district school were brought within the established guidelines in 
September, 1991. The Coalition for Innovative Schools was modified in 
1991, and the success experienced in the first years of the program 
was documented once again. The district addressed student discipline, 
focusing on the disproportionate number of suspensions of black 
students through court-instigated recommendations, increases in the 
in-school suspension classes, involving many of the staff and 
students in disciples-related training programs, and work done by the 
Discipline and Truancy Improvement Team. Review of the district and 
its board* s past support for Bronson initiatives suggests a firm, 
ongoing commitment to equal education in Cincinnati. Appendixes 
contain supporting documents and include the court decision on staff 
racial balance, an evaluation report, a study of racial disparities 
in student discipline, a Discipline and Truancy Improvement Team 
final report, a summary of suspensions, minutes of the Community Wide 
Task Force meeting, and a report on Taeuber Index values. (JB) 
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BRONSON SETTLEMENT 



1991-92 
INTRODUCTION 

The four areas of concern listed in the "Conclusion" section of 
the 1990-91 Report of the Facilitator and the activities of the 
Cincinnati School District associated with those concerns are the 
focus of this report* Some additional information, either because of 
its relevance or background value, is also included* 

While attempting to compile the data necessary for this report, 
it became increasingly obvious that no miracles had occurred during 
the school year 1991-92 in either Pupil Discipline or educational 
strategies for the Coalition of Innovative Schools, the two remaining 
areas of Court supervision* However, the District has implemented 
ambitious programs that address these concerns and significant 
progress has once again been recorded in the CIS program for 1992* 

The remaining two areas, Staff Racial Balance and Continuation 
of Bronson Initiatives, appear to have been successfully resolved* 
The District was released from continued Court involvement in the 
matter of Staff Racial Balance when the teaching staffs of each 
district school were brought within the established +5% guidelines in 
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September, 199U In addition, the present Board of Education and 
Administration appear to be genuinely dedicated to the continuation 
of all Bronson initiatives into the foreseeable future. This 
commitment is not entirely new since "Quality, integrated education" 
has been the Board's stated number one goal for decades* It seems 
reasonable, therefore, to expect that "Bronson Policy" will continue 
to serve as a framework for this goal in the years ahead* An 
unexpectedly sharp rise in the 1992-93 Taeuber Index, however, has 
cast a disappointingly long shadow over this otherwise positive 
picture* 

Nevertheless, in the opinion of the Facilitator, the district 
under the new administration and streamlined central office, has 
worked with the remaining Bronson issues (CIS and discipline) as well 
as could be expected* A definite process has been established to 
deal with these problems • Although there are no guarantees that the 
process will entirely solve the problems, the district is, at least, 
working in a sustained and determined push to keep the process on 
track* After reviewing the data, it will be clear to all that there 
will be no quick solutions, but there is a renewed hope for 
significant improvement* 

More will be said about each of the above issues in the 
appropriate sections of the following report* The reader should keep 
in mind that this report is retrospective in that its primary purpose 
is to document the major Bronson events that occurred in the 
Cincinnati School District during school year 1991-92* However, this 
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historical review is often interpreted in the light of current 
(November, 1992) circumstances* 

As usual, the Facilitator's Rsport for this year shares the same 
format as utilized in previous years* Each of the three sections of 
the Settlement Agreement that required some attention by the District 
has a corresponding section in this report* Supporting documents are 
included in the Appendix as a matter of convenience* However, some 
documents, either because of their great bulk or widespread 
availability, have been omitted* If help should be needed in 
locating any of these, the Office of the Facilitator will be happy to 
assist you* 
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1. St aff Racial Balance 

The Court's Decision and Entry on June 26, 1991, basically said 
that it was obvious that the District was not in compliance with its 
own 1974 staff racial balance policy as was required by Section 5 of 
the original Bronson Settlement, and therefore, would be retained 
under Court supervision in this area* However, the Court agreed to 
dissolve its jurisdiction provided that the District was in full 
compliance by the beginning of the 1991-92 school year* 

On September 3, 1991, the District filed its statement of staff 
racial balance policy compliance with the Court* During the month of 
September the Facilitator reviewed the District's actions and 
staffing statistics, visited a sample of thirteen randomly selected 
schools to verify that the reported and actual staffing patterns 
were, in fact, the same, and filed a memo concurring with the 
District that school system appeared to be within its own staff 
racial balance guidelines* 

The Plaintiffs, however, argued that this was a superficial, 
artificial, and probably temporary window of compliance and asked for 
continued Court jurisdiction to ensure the maintenance and 
enforcement of the policy* The Court considered these arguments for 
four months, but on February 7, 1992, reaffirmed its position that 
the original Consent Decree was a voluntary seven year contract which 
made no provision for continued enforcement* 

The District was, therefore, released from Court jurisdiction 
over staff racial balance as of that date* The Decision and Entry 

ERIC 
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declaring the Cincinnati Board of Education to be in compliance with 
Section 5 is contained in Appendix A* 

It is of special interest to note that a somewhat more flexible 
policy of +10% (rather than +5% as required by the 1974 policy) has 
recently been adopted by the Board of Education* This modest 
relaxation of the quota guidelines will offer a degree more 
maneuverability for the personnel office while trying to optimize 
teacher assignments. However, it may still be prudent for the 
District to create a broadbased subcommittee to develop even mere 
workable guidelines which provide for those ubiquitous "special" 
cases where even a +10% allowable variation will not adequately cover 
those unique circumstances which would require an illogical transfer 
or assignment of a teacher(s)* 

Because it was and will continue to be a matter of great 
interest to the community, I have included the current 1992-93 staff 
racial balance data on the following pages* Since these data are no 
longer part of the litigation, I shall not comment upon them* They 
do, however, reflect a 100% compliance with the new guidelines* 



CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
STAFF RACIAL BALANCE REPORT 1992-93 
To comply with the Cincinnati Board of Education's resolution on 
teaching staff racial balance, it is the objective of the process to 
have the ratio of black and white teachers on the teaching staff of 
each school be within plus or minus ten percent of the ratio for 
classroom teachers In the district* Separate ratios are calculated 
for elementary and secondary schools* The method of calculation uses 
the number and percent of black teachers in each school. The mean 
percent of black teachers in the district for 1992-93 is thirty at 
the elementary and twenty seven at the secondary level* Each school 
is listed with the number of teachers on the staff, the number of 
black teachers currently assigned, and the numbers needed to reach 
the minimum, mean and maximum as defined by the Board's resolution* 
These three calculations are rounded to the nearest whole number* 

ERIC 
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CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
STAFF RACIAL BALANCE REPORT 1992-93 



Number of Hack 
Ta'achara Meadad 



School 


Total 
Teachlag Staff* 


Number oi duck 
Teachara Asalgnad 


for Racial 
Kin* Mean* 


MXiQCi 

Max. 


Aiken 


87.34 


22.67 


15 


23 


32 


Andereon Place 


31 


8 


6 


9 


12 


Bloom 


31 


10 


5 


8 


11 


Bond Hill 


24 


9 


5 


7 


10 


Bramble 


20 


7 


4 


6 


8 


Burton 


27.5 


8.5 


6 


8 


11 


C.A.P.E. Elementary 


32.5 


10 


7 


10 


13 


C.A.P.E. High School 


68.5 


22 


12 


18 


25 


Caraon 


21 


5 


4 


6 


8 


Carthage 


17.5 


5 


4 


5 


7 


Central Falrmount 


30 


7 


6 


9 


12 


Chaaa 


34 


10 


7 


10 


14 


Cheviot 


19.5 


4 


4 


6 


8 


Clifton 


30.0 


10 


6 


9 


12 


Clark Academy 


22 


7 


4 


6 


8 


College Hill 


21 


8 


4 


6 


8 


Covedale 


29 


8 


6 


9 


12 


Crest Hille 


36 


10 


6 


10 


13 


Dater 


51 


11 


9 


14 


19 


Douglaaa 


33.5 


11 


7 


10 


13 


Eaatwood Paideia 


26 


7 


5 


8 


10 


Eaatarn Hille 


63.6 


14 


9 


13 


18 


Fairview 


35.5 


10 


7 


11 


14 



(3'^512 
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CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
STAFF RACIAL BALANCE REPORT 1992-93 



Number of Black 
Teachers Needed 





Total 


Number of Black 


for 


Racial 


Balance 


School 


leacning stare 


Teacners Assignee 


run s 


nean* 


nax. 


Gamble 


43 


11 


7 


12 


16 


Hartvell 


30 


10 


6 


9 


12 


Hays 


31 


12 


6 


9 


12 


Heberle 


46 


18 


9 


14 


18 


Helnold 


36.6 


11.6 


7 


11 


15 


Hoffman 


24 


10 


5 


8 


10 


Hughes 


112 


26 


19 


30 


41 


Hyde Park 


18 


6 


4 


5 


7 


Kilgour 


21.5 


6 


4 


6 


8 


Kirby Road 


25 


10 


5 


8 


10 


Linwood 


15.5 


5 


3 


5 


6 


Losantiville 


20.5 


5.5 


4 


6 


8 


McKinley 


16 


4.5 


3 


5 


6 


Merry 


43 


15 


7 


12 


16 


Midway 


29 


8 


6 


9 


12 


Millvale 


21.5 


8 


4 


6 


9 


Mte Airy 


32 


9 


6 


10 


13 


Mt« Washington 


26 


6 


5 


8 


10 


North Avondale 


25.9 


5 


5 


8 


10 


North Fairmount 


28 


9 


6 


8 


11 


Oyler 


34 


12 


7 


10 


14 


Par has 


27.5 


11.5 


6 


8 


11 


Peoples 


47 


14 


8 


13 


17 


Pleasant Hill 


32 


9 


6 


10 


13 


Pleasant Ridge 


28. 5 


7.5 


6 


9 


11 


Porter 


35 


12 


6 


9 


13 


Quebec Heights 


31 


7 


6 


9 


12 


Roberts Paideia 


56.1 


14 


11 


17 


22 


Rockdale 


29. 5 


10 


6 


9 


12 


Roll Hill 


2/ 


10.5 


5 


8 


11 


Roosevelt 


18.5 


4 


4 


6 


7 


Rose lawn -Condon 


39.1 


12 


8 


12 


16 


"othenberg 


27.5 


10 


6 


$ 


11 
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CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
STAFF RACIAL BALANCE REPORT 1992-93 



Nuobcr of Black 
Taachara Nttdad 



School 


Total 
Teaching Staff 


Nuaber of Black 
Taachtra Aaalgntd 


for 
Mln. 


Racial 
naan» 


Balance 
Max. 


S.C.P.A. 


72.6 


17 


12 


20 


27 


Sands Montestori 


30.9 


6 


6 


9 


12 


Sawyer C*B*A*/A«W*L* 


6S.8 


20 


13 


20 


26 


Sty It r Park 


23 


5 


5 


7 


9 


Schiel (PSAE) 


24 


7.9 


5 


7 


10 


Schwab 


48 


13 


8 


13 


18 


Shrodtr Paideia 


48 


11 


8 


13 


18 


Silverton 


25 


8 


5 


8 


10 


South Avondale 


19 


8 


4 


6 


8 


Swif ton 


18.5 


5 


4 


6 


7 


Taft High School** 


110.68 


27.26 


19 


30 


41 


Taft Elementary 


25 


9 


5 


8 


10 


Vine 


24.5 


7 


5 


7 


10 


Walnut Hills 


104 


23 


18 


28 


38 


Washburn 


26 


7 


5 


8 


10 


Washington Park 


30 


6 


6 


9 


12 


Western Hills 


120 


27 


20 


32 


44 


We st wood 


28.5 


10 


6 


9 


11 


Whittier 


30 


7 


6 


9 


12 


Windsor 


18 


7 


4 


5 


7 


Winton Place 


22 


9 


4 


7 


9 


Withrow 


119.5 


37.5 


20 


32 


44 


Woodford 


19 


5 


4 


6 


8 


Woodward 


92.2 


21.6 


16 


25 


34 



* Includes only those faculty members computed for racial balance purposes* 

Positions such as librarians, counselors t and coordinating teachers are excluded < 



** Includes day school adult program 
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CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
STAFF RACIAL BALANCE REPORT 1992-93 

Compliance Suaaary for Racial Balance of Schoola 





Elementary 


Secondary 


Total 


Pet. 


Below Minimum 


0 


0 


0 


0.00Z 


At Minimum 


6 


0 


6 


7.50Z 


Between Minimum & Mean 


19 


10 


29 


36.2SZ 


At Mean 


9 


2 


11 


13.75Z 


Between Mean & Maximum 


18 


7 


25 


31.25Z 


At Maximum 


8 


0 


8 


10.00Z 


Above Maximum 


1 


0 


1 


1.25X 


TOTAL 


61 


19 


80 


100Z 



Schools Below Minimum: 



Schools Above Minimum: 
Pa r ham #5 
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2> Coalition of Innovative Schools (CIS) /Low Achieving Schools (LAS) 

The district evaluation report (Appendix B) sums up much of the 
CIS/LAS history by simply stating, "The (CIS/LAS) program was 
recently modified (1991) and the success experienced in the first few 
ye^.rs of the program (1984-87) is being documented once again/ 1 
Possibly that is enough said, but I shall add a little more. 

When the District once again replicated the 1984-87 advances of 
the LAS Program in 1991-92, it became clear that determined, 
sustained, and focused hard work of the administrative and teaching 
staffs is still what is required to reverse the cycle of ever 
declining achievement, attitude and attendance that has become 
associated with urban education in general and District's LAS schools 
in particular. Any improvement program, if it is to have any hope of 
success, requires careful and continuous monitoring and 
modification. To assume that by merely pouring dollar resources into 
a school there will automatically be related improvement in the 
educational process is extremely naive* 

When the CIS/LAS program was left to run itself from 1987 to 
1990, anyone knowledgeable about the challenges of urban education 
could have predicted (many, in fact, did) the inevitable downward 
spiral which unfortunately occurred. Although, there is no 
substitute for close supervision and hard work, this requires a 
number of experienced people to devote full time attention to the 
program. In these times of District financial crisis which has 
virtually eliminated the district's supervisory staff, one can only 

ER?C 



hope that there will continue to be a top priority status assigned to 
the CIS/LAS program so that the precious few hours of supervisory 
time the system's other administrators can squeeze out of their day 
will be devoted to CIS* 

As the late Ron Edmound's stated over fifteen years ago, we know 
how to teach the children of the inner city; anytime that it becomes 
a high enough priority within our society to do so, we will be able 
to do it* The basic ideas of his School Improvement Program (SIP) 
are still viable. The Cincinnati School District has just proved it 
for the second time in less than a decade* If we lived in a world 
where educational decisions were made on merit rather than financial 
limitations, the District would now be in the process of expanding 
this CIS /LAS Program to include the remainder of its "at risk 11 
schools • The knowledge and experienced gained by the District over 
the past eight years is important enough to disseminate the program 
to at least a half dozen or more schools within the system* 
Unfortunately, with $170 million in red ink projected on the ledger, 
the cost is apparently too high for the community to bear for the 
present* The tragedy is that under the leadership of the current 
administration, it would almost certainly be a success* 

I have included the summary of findings for CIS on the following 
page* The results, while not "miraculous" are none the less very 
encouraging* The full report may be found in Appendix B, which I 
recommend to you for further study* The District is to be 
congratulated for its strong efforts and accomplishments this past 
year in the Coalition of Innovative Schools* 



Summary of Findings 


i - - » 

Coalition of Innovative Schools • 

GOALS / Objectives 

r 

t i 


W*is the 
Objective 
Accomplished 
in 1'J'J1-'J2? 


Schools will demonstrate improvement <n the instructional and socral services they provide students. 


* 


1. Additional staff beyond the normal district allocation shall ba provided at each school. 


I Y« 


2. The school Impact Team shall meet at least three times each month to plan for student academic and 
social improvement. A school*wtde assessment of student academic and social needs shall be 
completed at the beginning of each year. 


Y« 

i 


3. The average dass size throughout the program shall remain below the distnet average. 


Ym 


4. Teachers shall participate in inservice training each year. Such inservice a .all include topics 
addressing at-risk students. 


Y« 


5. Students targeted at each school shall be provided extended instructional time each year. 


Ym 


6. Parental involvement Shalt increase or reflect averagt involvement of parents throughout the system. 
(Measured using SIS items on parent survey.) 


NO 


7. Counselors, school nurses, and school psychologists shall provide additional student services to 
at-risk children. (Documented in quarterly reports.) 


Ym 


8. Cow -«elors ( school nurses, and school psychologists shall make contacts with parents concerning 
the orooress of at-risk children. (Documented in quarterly reports.) 


Ym 


Students shall demonstrate improvement in basic academic skills. 




9. Percentage of students at or above the national norm in reading, language arts, and mathematics 
-hall increase an average of three percentage points each year between 1990*91 and 1992*93. 


ftttdhp No, 

tut Od tame 
Language- Yee 
MMtwnwbc^ Yee 


10. The NCE gains in reading, language arts, and mathematics shall equal or exceed the average system 
gains each year for students in grades 1-6. 


Ym 


11. The average writing assessment score of students in grades 3 and 6 shall reflect improvement 
each year. 


Ym 


12. Retention rates shall decrease each year until they are no more than .5 percentage points higher than 
the system average by 1992*93. 


No 


Students, shall demonstrate improvement in school behavior. 




13. The average daily attendance rate shall increase each year and shall equal or exceed 92.0% 
by 1992*93. 


No 


14. The difference between the suspension rate for Coalition Schools and the system average rate shall 
decrease each year. 


Ym 


Students, teachers, ^and parents will demonstrate posttive^ttitudrs toward school. 




15. The percentage of positive responses of students to selected SIS items shall increase each year 
or shall equal or exceed the system average. 


Ym 


16. The percentage of positive responses of parents to selected SlS items shall increase each year 
or shall equal or exceed the system average. 


NO 


17. The average rating of teachers' responses to selected SIS items shall increase each year or shall 
equal or exceed the system average. 


NO 
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3. Student Dtsctpllne 

During the 1991-92 school year, the District funneled a large 
number of its resources into its effort to shed light on the problem 
of the skyrocketing numbers of suspensions/expulsions. The real 
issue, insofar as the Bronson Settlement is concerned, is that a 
disproportionately large number of the suspensions/expulsions were 
for black students. As it appears to the Facilitator, there were 
four major areas of District activity which addressed the student 
discipline issues. 

First, there was the challenge of the Court for the Parties (ie. 
the District, Plaintiffs and Community) to work cooperatively to 
commission an outside study which attempted to define and answer the 
questions surrounding the causes for the disparity in the ratio of 
black/white suspensions. Although the study, conducted by Dr. 
Junious Williams and Dr. Charles Vergon (Appendix C), was about as 
exhaustive as could reasonably be expected, it could not definitely 
explain the exact causes for che disproportionate numbers of black 
suspensions/expulsions. It did, however, make many specific 
recommendations for improving the situation in the future. There 
were four general areas of recommendation made by the study: 
1. Leadership 

a. Develop coherent definition, philosophy, and outcomes 
for discipline. 

b. Establish an Office for Student Discipline. 

c. Begin planning for the ultimate structuring of discipline 
with the school principal being ultimately responsible 
for discipline outcomes. 
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2. Policy 

a* Develop policy & procedures manual for discipline* 

b* Review and revise present policies and administrative 

regulations including a suggestion to decrease the number 
offenses calling for mandatory suspension* 

c* Others (see page 42 of Study Summary •) (Appendix C) 



3* Program 

a* Develop alternatives to suspension programs* 

b* Establish an alternative school for students who threaten 
the well-being of other students and staff* 

c* Provide support and training for parents* 
4* Personnel 

a* Develop a comprehensive training program designed to 
increase the level of staff skills related to behavior 
management and student discipline* 

b* Increase the number and availability of resource 
personnel to schools for direct service, program 
development and staff training* 

The second major District activity was to more than double the 

number in-school suspension classes (from 29 to 69) for 1992-93* 

This action in itself should significantly reduce the numbers of 

students who would otherwise be losing critically important 

instructional time if suspended* Hopefully the in-school program 

will have the beneficial side effects of first, reducing the 

opportunities of potentially disruptive students to be "on the 

streets", and thus, creating even more difficulties, and second, 

improving the individual's standardized proficiency test scores since 

classroom instruction time will not be completely lost* 
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The third major focus of the District was to involve many 
members of its staff and student population in one or more of the 
discipline related training programs offered* These programs dealt 
with a variety of topics ranging from control of violent behavior to 
the creation of collaborative environments • Some of the more 



noteworthy were: 

1. Summit - Consultation and inservice conducted by Eric Ellis 
focusing upon cultural diversity and behavioral 
management skills* 

2* Bushido - A Program to help staff prevent or control 
disruptive or violent behavior in youth* 

3* Human Involvement Project 

- Students were taught conflict resolution skills* 

4. Project Succeed 

- Focused upon students whose chronic academic 
failures compounded their behavior problems* 

5* Coalition of Innovative Schools Summer and Fall Seminars 

- Inservice based on identified needs of CIS 
staff members* 

6* Center for Peace Education 

- This program attempts to prevent discipline 
problems by teaching skills to both staff and 
students that turn conflicts into opportunities to 
grow* 

7* Super Subs 

- Provided intense training for 18 selected 
substitute teachers* 



8* Staff Development Collaboration 

- A proposal for the District and the University of 
Cincinnati to cooperate in the development of 
effective teacher inservices* 

9* Reentry Center/Pilot Program 

- Provided an alternative to suspension by creating 
a separate location (Integrity Hall) for 30 
students in grades 7 and 8 to discover their self 
respect /expectations • 



10* Peer Mediation and Mentoring 

Q - Implemented at Withrow High School, it trains 

rnir students to become peer mediators and 

L—Atoii oroblemsblvers* < * 



The Fourth and last major discipline related activity undertaken 
by the District in 1991-92 was the work done by the Discipline and 
Truancy Improvement Team* (See Appendix D) From its inception in 
August, 1991 until its final report was released in July, 1992, a 
hundred or more members contributed their expertise to the 
development of a comprehensive discipline/ truancy system that will 
hopefully reduce behavioral problems in the schools. In the opinion 
of the Facilitator, the convening of the committee and the production 
of its report were important steps that needed to be taken* It is 
now time, however, to place all of the pieces together and make the 
plans work* The task that lies ahead is formidable, but it is one 
that is shared by a broad-base of community (if not national) 
leaders* 

There will be no miracles in this area either* Miracles are 
unexplained events* If significant improvement is seen, I believe 
everyone who is involved in the effort will know how and at what cost 
the improvements were made* If the recommendations and plans 
contained in the Final Report of the Discipline and Truancy 
Improvement Team are successfully implemented, everyone in the 
broad-based support system will know the extraordinary effort that 
was required to reverse the inertia of the giant flywheel of 
disruptive behavior that has been permitted to gain so much speed* 

The District Report on suspensions for 1991-92 is contained in 
Appendix E* The summary of suspension/expulsion data for the first 
quarter of 1992-93 is contained on the following pages* The results 



continue to be a cause of grave concern* Solutions to the problem of 
thousands of suspensions per quarter will require the best efforts of 
everyone . 



STATISTICAL SUMMARIES OF FIRST QUARTER 
DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS TOWARD STUDENTS 



CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
1992-1993 SCHOOL YEAR 



COMPILED BY: DR. JACK L. LEWIS 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT SECTION 
DEPARTMENT OF QUALITY IMPROVEMENT 



DECEMBER 14, 1992 
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Out-of-School Suspensions 

The total number of out-of-school suspensions for the first quarter of the 1992-93 
school year was 3,607. This total represents a decrease of 32% when compared with 
the number of out-of-school suspensions during the first quarter of the 1991-92 
school year. Also reported during the first quarter of this year was a total of 2,705 
in-school suspensions. Comparable data from previous years are not available for 
in-school suspensions. 

A total of 2,861 (79.3%) out of all out-of-school suspensions were assigned to black 
students. During the entire 1991-92 school year, 78.8% of all out-of-school 
suspensions were assigned to black students. School system records for 1992-93 
indicate that 64.0% of all enrolled students are black. This is an increase of 0.9 
percentage points over the figure of 63.1% reported for the 1991-92 school year. 

Fifty percent of all out-of-school suspensions were assigned to students in grades 7 
or 8. Students in grades K-6 accounted for 26%, and students in grades 9-12 
accounted for 22% of these suspensions. The remaining suspensions were assigned 
to ungraded students in special education programs. 

Four specific violations of the district's code of student conduct accounted for 87.7% 
of out-of-school suspensions. The four offenses were unruly conduct (29.7%), 
fighting (26.8%), disorderly conduct (18.9%) and profanity/obscenity (12.3%). This 
set of high-frequency offenses is consistent with findings fr the 1991-92 school 
year. Violations of the student code for which suspension is mandatory accounted 
for 47.3% of all out-of-school suspensions. 

The average length of an out-of-school suspension was 4.2 days. The average length 
for elementary students was 3.1 days while the average for senior high students was 
4.8 days. Suspension lengths were similar for students of different races. White 
students receiving suspensions in elementary schools were out of school for an 
average of 3.2 days vs. 3.1 days for black students. Black students in middle schools 
were out of school an average of 4.7 days for suspensions vs. 4.2 days for white 
students. The average black student in senior high schools receiving a suspension 
was out for 4.9 days vs. 45 days for white students. 
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In-School Suspensions 

A total of 2413 (78.1%) out of all in-school suspensions were assigned to black 
students. A total of 44.1% of all in-school suspensions were assigned to students in 
grade 7 or 8. Students in grades K-6 received 30% and students in grades 9-12 
received 24.2% of all in-school suspensions. 

The average length of an in-school suspension assignment was 2.5 days. This length 
ranged from an average low of 2.1 days in senior high schools to an average high of 
2.9 days in middle schools* The average lengths of in-school suspension 
assignments were very similar for black and white students. These values ranged 
from an average low of 2.0 days for black students in senior high schools to an 
average high of 3.1 days for white middle school students. 

Expulsions 

The number of student expulsions during the first quarter of this school year was 
244. This was an increase of 20% over the total number of expulsions during the 
first quarter of the 1991-92 school year. Expulsion of black students accounted for 
82,8% of all expulsions during this period, and students in grade 7 or 8 received 48% 
of all expulsions. 

The average expulsion resulted in a student missing 37.4 days of school. This 
expulsion length averaged 26.9 days for elementary school students and 46,6 days for 
senior high students. Expulsion lengths were longer for white students at all three 
school levels, and these averaged 42,7 days for white students vs. 36,3 days for black 
students. Violations of the code of conduct for which expulsions are mandatory 
accounted for 190 (77.9%) of all expulsions. The number of staff assaults was 23. 

A total of 16 tables have been appended, and these tables contain breakdowns of the 
data and information presented above. A listing of these tables by topic is presented 
below. 



L General Data Summaries 

Table 1 - Comparison of Out-of-School Suspensions and Expulsions, First 
Quarter 1992-93 vs, 1991-92, 

Table 2 - Count of Disciplinary Actions by Student Grade Level, First Quarter, 
1992-93, 

Table 3 - Mean Number of Days of Assignment Per Disciplinary Action by 
School Level, by Race and Gender. 

Table 4 - Number of Offenses by Offense Category by Race and Gender by School, 
First Quarter, 1992-93. 
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H Data on In-School Suspensions 

Table 5 - Count of In-School Suspensions by Race and Gender, by Grade Level, 
First Quarter, 1992-93. 

Table 6 - Count of In-School Suspensions by School by Race and Gender, and by 
Grade Level, First Quarter, 1992-93. 

Table 7 - Student Offenses by School Which Resulted in An In-School 
Suspension, First Quarter, 1992-93. 

Table 8 - Mean Number of Days of In-School Suspension Assignments by Race 
and Gender and by Grade Level, First Quarter, 1992-93. 



ID. Data on Out-of-School Suspensions 

Table 9 - Count of Out-of-School Suspensions by Race by Gender, by Grade 
Level, First Quarter, 1992-93. 

Table 10 - Count of Out-of-School Suspensions by School by Race and Gender, 
and by Grade Level, First Quarter, 1992-93. 

Table 11 - Count of Student Offenses by School Which Resulted in Out-Of-School 
Suspensions, First Quarter, 1992-93. 

Table 12 - Mean Number of Days of Out-of-School Suspension Assignments by 
Race and Gender and by Grade Level, First Quarter, 1992-93. 



IV. Data on Expulsions 

Table 13 - Count of Expulsions by Race by Gender, by Grade Level, First Quarter, 
1992-93. 

Table 14 - Count of Expulsions by School by Grade by Race and Gender, and by 
Grade Level, First Quarter, 1992-93. 

Table 15 - Student Offenses by School Which Resulted in an Expulsion, First 
Quarter, 1992-93. 

Table 16 - Mean Number of Days of Expulsion Assignment by Race and Gender 
and by Grade Level, First Quarter, 1992-93. 
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TABLE 2. COUNT OF DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS BY STUDENT GRADE LEVEL, FIRST 
QUARTER, 1992-93. 



STUDENT 




TYPE OF DISCIPLINARY ACTION 




GRADE 
LEVEL 


IN-SCHOOL 
SUSPENSION 


OUT-OP'SCnOOL 
SUSPENSION 


cX PULSION 


TOTAL 


Ungraded 


46 


58 


2 


106 


K 


24 


19 


1 


44 


1 


54 


28 


3 


8 5 


2 


73 


70 


1 


144 


3 


76 


129 


7 


212 


4 


165 


196 


1 8 


379 


5 


239 


245 


14 


498 


6 


1 81 


263 


12 


456 


7 


694 


1,043 


68 


1 ,805 


o 


4QQ 


760 


50 
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344 


456 


34 


834 


1 0 


166 


186 


13 


365 


1 1 


. 86 


88 


12 


186 


1 2 


58 


66 


9 


133 


TOTALS 


2,705 


3,607 


244 


6,556 
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Table 3. MEAN NUMBER OF DAYS OF ASSIGNMENT PER DISCIPLINARY 
ACTION BY SCHOOL LEVEL, BY RACE AND GENDER, 







Mean Number of Days 


School 
Leva) 


Type of 
Action 


Black 
Female 


Black 
Male 


White 
Female 


White 
Male 


Total 


Elementary 


In-School 
Suspension 


2.6 


2.5 


2.1 


2.5 


2.5 




Out-of-School 
Suspension 


3.3 


3.1 


3.6 


3.2 


3.1 




Expulsion 


15.5 


24.3 


57.7 


31.9 


26.9 


Middle 


In-School 
Suspension 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


3.2 


2.9 




uui"OT-ocnooi 
Suspension 


4.8 


4.6 


4.0 


4.3 


4.6 




expulsion 


29.9 


39.6 


42.8 


38.0 


37.6 


Senior 
High 


In-School 
Suspension 


2.0 


2.1 


2.0 


2.2 


2.1 




Out-of-School 
Suspension 


5.0 


4.8 


4.5 


4.4 


4.8 




Expulsion 


35.5 


49.5 


46.0 


54.8 


46.6 
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Table 8. 



MEAN NUMBER OF DAYS OF IN-SCKOOL SUSPENSION 
ASSIGNMENTS BY RACE AND GENDER AND BY GRADE 







Mean Davs by Student Race and Gancfer 


Grade 


Black 


Black 


White 


White 


Overall 


Level 


Female 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Mean 


K 


3.0 


2.3 


- 


2.0 


2.3 


1 


2.0 


2.3 


- 


2.3 


2.3 


2 


2.7 


2.3 


1.0 


1.9 


2.3 


3 


2.3 


2.2 




2.4 


2.3 


4 


3.0 


2.8 


3.3 


2.7 


2.9 


5 


3.0 


2.5 


2.1 


2.8 


2.6 


6 


2.3 


c.o 


3.0 


2.1 


2.3 


7 


2.9 


2.8 


2.6 


3.1 


2.9 


8 


2.6 


2.7 


3.1 


3.2 


2.8 


9 


2.0 


2.1 


2.3 


2.3 


2.2 


10 


1.9 


2.2 


1.6 


2.1 


2.0 


11 


1.9 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


12 


2.1 


2.3 


2.0 


1.9 


2.1 


UNG. 


2.3 


2.6 


2.0 


3.0 


2.6 


Overall 


2.6 


2.5 


2.5 


2.6 


2.5 


Mean | 













Note: UNG. is an abbreviation for ungraded. 
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Table 9. COUNT OF OUT-OF-SCHOOL SUSPENSIONS BY RACE BY GENDER, 
BY GRADE LEVEL, FIRST QUARTER, 1992-93 



Student 


Breakdown by Race and Gender 


Grade 


Grade 


Black 


Black 


Black 


vvnuo 


wniiB 


wniie 


Level 


Level 


Female 


Male 


Total 


i ctllaiy 


Mala 


i ota i 


Totals 


Kdg. 


4 


19 


1 o 


4 

1 


o 
C 


3 


19 


1 


7 


17 






A 

4 


4 


28 


2 


7 


9 1 


SO 
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J 


4 4 

1 J 


4 O 

12 


70 


3 


O 4 

Z 1 


96 


1 17 


1 


11 


12 


129 


4 


37 


128 


165 


5 


26 


31 


196 


5 


51 


137 


188 


6 


51 


57 


£40 


6 


48 


164 


212 


12 


w9 


9 I 


263 


7 


256 


506 


764 


83 


196 


279 


1043 


8 


225 


401 


626 


33 


101 


134 


760 


9 


112 


266 


378 


16 


62 


78 


456 


10 


49 


102 


151 


5 


30 


35 


186 


11 


22 


43 


65 


6 


17 


23 


88 


12 


17 


35 


52 


4 


10 


14 


66 


UNG. 


5 


40 


45 


3 


10 


13 


58 


TOTALS 


861 


2000 


2861 


176 


570 


746 


3607 



Note: UNG. is an abbreviation for ungraded. 
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Table 1 2. MEAN NUMBER OF DAYS OF OUT-OF-SCHOOL SUSPENSION 
ASSIGNMENTS BY RACE AND GENDER AND BY GRADE 
LEVEL, FIRST QUARTER, 1992-93 





Mean Days by Student Race and Gender 


Grade 
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Black 
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White 


Overall 


Level 
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Male 
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Male 
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Table 1 3. COUNT OF EXPULSIONS BY RACE BY GENDER, 
BY GRADE LEVEL, FIRST QUARTER, 1992-93 
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Table 1 6. MEAN NUMBER OF DAYS OF EXPULSION 

ASSIGNMENT BY RACE AND GENDER AND BY GRADE 
LEVEL, FIRST QUARTER, 1992-93 





Mean Days by Student Race and Gender 


Grade 


Black 




White 

VVllllO 


V V t Ilia 


UVdi all 


Level 


roil ImIo 


Mala 


rui i laia 


Mala 


Moan 


K 




11 rt 
I I .w 






1 I.U 


1 




1 1 fi 




oo.u 


1fl ^ 


2 












3 


1 1.0 


12.7 


11.0 


50.0 


22.9 


4 


16.0 


13.4 


15.0 


45.5 


17.3 


c 


91 5 
c 1 .3 


9Q A 






9R 1 
cO. 1 


6 






**** c 




*3Q 1 
JO. 1 


7 


27.2 


40.6 


61.4 


39.6 


41.1 


8 


32.6 


37.9 




38.5 


3S.3 


9 


35.9 


52.6 




29.0 


47.3 


10 




56.3 


46.0 


45.5 


53.1 


11 


33.0 


42.1 






39.8 


12 


28.0 


31.5 




80.0 


36.1 


UNG. 












Overall 


28.6 


38.7 


4.0 


39.5 


37.4 


Mean 













Note: UNG. is an abbreviation for ungraded. 
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4. Continuation of Bronson Initiatives After the Dissolution of Court 
Jurisdiction 

A review of the minutes of the Coramunitywide Task. Force 
(Appendix F) shows that there are many questions among all concerned 
parties regarding what position future Boards of Education will take 
regarding the "Bronson Issues" of the past nine years. One way of 
attempting to predict the future is to examine the past, and in this 
case, the past priorities/actions of the Cincinnati School Boards 
since 19/0 show a generally reassuring increase in the amount of 
effort being placed on creating equal opportunities for its students* 

If one combs through the twenty-two years of post Tina Deal 
District archives, it is apparent that a major effort to provide 
quality integrated education has been made* As early as 1970, the 
transitional integration of the Woodward attendance area became a 
priority of the Board. No less than three ESEA Title III Projects 
that focused on student/parent/community integration were sought and 
funded that year for the Woodward area; a spin-off of one of these 
three programs, IPSIP (Impact of a Preschool and Interracial 
Program), remains operational even to this day. The records would 
also show that the Alternative Schools and Open Enrollment Programs 
werd both begun before the filing of the Bronson suit and with few 
exceptions, have generally grown larger every year. Likewise, the 
District staff racial balance poilcy of 1974 was, if anything, more 
strict than it needed to be, and once again, was in effect before 
Bronson. Similarly, the District had calculated and published the 



Taeuber Index (see Appendix G) routinely before Bronson and has taken 
pride in its overall twenty year decline • 

This year, however, the Taeuber Index rose rather dramatically 
at all three levels, elementary, middle and senior high. Most 
disconcerting of all is that the 2.9 increase at the elementary level 
has resulted in an Index value of 38*6, clearly exceeding the Bronson 
target set in 1984. The increase illustrates how quickly things can 
change when dealing with such a complex set of variables as those 
that impact the Taeuber. 

Simply to hold the Index at its 1991 levels requires a 
centralized monitoring system staffed by persons who have the 
expertise to anticipate problem areas and the authority to develop 
and implement strategies to alleviate the problems. Although the 
District has recently decentralized its decision making process, 
which may be good for many things, it should not believe that all 
decisions made at the school level will be automatically beneficial 
for the school system as a whole. 

The fact that the Taeuber increase developed during the very 
first year that the District was not under official pressure to 
reduce the Index brings up a network of old concerns which will 
challenge the best thinking and efforts of the school system. One 
must remember that the Consent Decree of 1984 was a truly voluntarily 
development which merely insured that the District would continue the 
efforts that it had begun years earlier. The fact that the District 
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gained an extra $45 million over nine years from the state to help 
defray some of the additional costs was a distinct bonus • Further, 
the Settlement offered a means of cooperatively closing ranks among 
various factions of the community as an alternative to a 
confrontation in Court; it put an end to the millions of dollars of 
legal fees; and it hopefully brought closure to what was meant by 
"Quality integrated education/ 1 the Board's long time number one 
goal* As so many knowledgeable people have correctly observed over 
the years, Bronson is as close to a "Win/win" settlement as one can 
find in the history of similar litigation* 

The unspoken (perhaps because it is unanswerable) question is, 
"What would the Board have done, however, if a lawsuit or even the 
threat of a lawsuit had not been forcing the issues?" Would it 
really have been willing to commit itself so heavily to quality 
integrated education if the NAACP had not backed the Bronson 
challenge to the Board with its legal might and expertise? 
Fortunately, no one needs to answer that question officially, but 
with the rise in the Taeuber Index and the possibility that the 
District will be released from ccurt jurisdiction in June, 1993, it 
is once again a question on the minds of many* What will the 
District do in the future? Will there have to be Court supervision 
to continue even the status quo? 

In this respect, it is most imperati/e that the Board begin to 
develop a Bronson Issues policy statement based upon the knowledge it 
has gained over the past nine years* Even though all of the Bronson 




policies may already be "on the books," 1 strongly agree with the 
idea that one consolidated and coherent set of recently endorsed 
policy statements would let everyone know what the intentions of the 
current Board are* From this position of shared information and 
commitment, the community can move forward to resolve future points 
of disagreement through due process with the Cincinnati Board of 
Education, rather than the Federal Court* 
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Concluslon 

Depending upon one^s point of view, year eight of the Bronson 
Settlement was either an unusually good or nearly disastrous year. 
School year 1991-92 saw the dissolution of Court jurisdiction over 
all Bronson issues except two, student discipline and improvements in 
the CIS/LAS schools; it also saw the dissolution of the Central 
Office as we had to come to know it; sadly, it permitted the Taeuber 
Index variable to deteriorate; it also saw the passage of a 9.8 mil 
additional operating levy - strong evidence of continued community 
faith and investment for the future of the city. What it absolutely 
demonstrated, however, was that "Business as usual 11 in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools no longer was acceptable. 

Clear signals were sent to the District leadership that the 
community wanted a strong, efficiently operated school system that 
could successfully manage the problems of budget constraints as well 
as student achievement and discipline. Furthermore, the community 
reinforced its spoken wishes with direct personal involvement through 
efforts like the Buenger Report, community financial backing through 
a successful levy campaign and political support through the Mayor 
and City Council Office. Nearly everyone seemed ready to support 
education. The District responded with a direct and honest appraisal 
of what had been done in the past and what could be done in the 
future and kept its promise to revamp the system. It looked very 




much as if a true spirit of cooperation had suddenly jelled in the 
community and with everyone pulling together, the problems were going 
to br solved* 

Hopefully this new community wide sense of corporate 
responsibility will remain fresh and responsive in the years ahead. 
I sincerely hope so. Perhaps none of us will ever find "Camelot," 
but if we do, I'm certain that there will be a similar spirit of 
helpful cooperation that will permeate everything that is done 
there. Let us continue to emulate only the best of what we discover. 
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iN THE UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT 
FOR THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO 
WESTERN DIVISION 



MONA BRONSON, et al. , 

Plaintiffs, 

vs. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
THE CITY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
OF THE CITY OF CINCINNATI, 
et al. , 

Defendants . 



B WE IV Elf 

twdmHti Public School 

Case No. C-l-74-205 

Judge Walter Herbert Rice 



DECISION AND ENTRY DECLARING DEFENDANT, BOARD OF 
EDUCATION OF THE CINCINNATI SCHOOL DISTRICT (CSD), TO 
BE IN COMPLIANCE WITH § 5 OF THE CONSENT DECREE DEALING 
WITH STAFF RACIAL BALANCE 



Section 5 of the Consent Decree, entered into by and between 

the parties on February 15, 1984, required the Board of Education 

of the Cincinnati School District (CSD) to maintain its staff 

racial balance policy. Section 5 provides: 

The Cincinnati Board of Education currently has in 
force a policy which requires that the staff in each of 
its schools has a racial composition which is within 5% 
of the racial composition of the staff in the district 
as a whole. The Board shall maintain that policy in 
effect and take thf; steps necessary to ensure that it 
is enforced. 

In this Court's June 26, 1991, Decision and Entry which concluded 
that CSD was in compliance with respect to certain aspects of the 
Consent Decree and not in compliance with respect to others 
(Doc. #781) , this Court noted that the CSD did not claim to be 
then in compliance with the staff racial balance policy. Rather, 
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CSD argued that it could be in compliance by June 30, 1991, or on 
any other date selected by the Court. Accordingly, the Court 
ordered the CSD to be in compliance with the staff racial balance 
policy by the first day of the 1991-1992 year. In order to 
guarantee compliance, the Court indicated that it would retain 
jurisdiction over § 5 of the Consent Decree, until such time as 
CSD could certify that it was in such compliance. (Doc. #781 at 
26) . The Court indicated that, upon certification by the CSD 
shortly after the beginning of the 1991-1992 school year that all 
schools were then in compliance with the staff racial balance 
policy, the Court would dissolve its jurisdiction over § 5 of the 
Consent Decree. Id. 

On September 3, 1991, the CSD filed its statement of 
compliance as had been previously ordered, attesting to the fact 
that the District was in full compliance with its own policy of 
staff racial balance and with the June 26, 1991, ruling of this 
Court (Doc. #785) . Such certification was followed by a 
memorandum to this Court from its Facilitator, Dr. Robert W. 
Evans, under date of September 30, 1991, attesting to that 
individual's conclusion that the CSD was, as of the beginning of 
the school year, in compliance with § 5 of the Consent Decree, 
concerning the maintenance of staff racial balance. The 
memorandum of said Facilitator, concurring with the position of 
CSD, is attached to this entry. 

Following the receipt of the CSD's certification of 
compliance with the staff racial balance policy and the 

qo 



Facilitator's concurrence in said certification, this Court 
received objections by the Plaintiffs to the CSD's statement of 
compliance. The Plaintiffs seek this Court's retention of 
jurisdiction over the issue of staff racial balance for an 
additional two-year period of time (presumably, co-extensive with 
this Court's continued period of jurisdiction over the issues of 
low achieving schools and unbiased discipline policies) . The 
gist of the Plaintiffs' objections is that the CSD's 
certification indicates merely that compliance has been achieved 
as of the first day of the 1991-92 school year, and that nowhere 
in its certification has the CSD stated that it will remain in 
compliance for the remainder of that year. The Plaintiffs' 
objections have been countered by a statement of the CSD in 
support of its certification of compliance and in opposition to 
the Plaintiffs' motion for retention of jurisdiction, filed 
October 11, 1991 (Doc. #790) and by an amicus curiae brief from 
the Cincinnati Federation of Teachers and the Bea Jacobson 
Plaintiffs . 

The Plaintiffs are absolutely correct in their basic 
premise, to wit: that the CSD's certification is nothing more 
than a statement of compliance as of the first day of the 1991-92 
school year and that such certification in no way obligates the 
CSD to remain in compliance with said policy for the remainder of 
this current school year. However, the correctness of said basic 
premise and the Plaintiffs' perceived legitimacy of its fears and 
perceptions with regard to the intention of the CSD to consider 
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abandoning the staff racial balance policy can in no way serve to 

support this Court's continued jurisdiction over this aspect of 

the Consent Decree. As was fully set forth by this Court in its 

Order of June 26, 1991 (Doc. #781 at 6 and 7): 

. . .it cannot be over-emphasized that the Settlement 

Agreement was just that a voluntary, agreed upon 

settlement, between two parties to litigation, reached 
after a number of weeks of arms-length negotiations. 
. . .Because of the nature of this Consent Decree, 
incorporating as it does a Settlement Agreement, this 
Court is powerless to and, therefore, will not 
criticize or offer any opinion on the manner by which 
the Cincinnati School District has carried out its 
obligations under that Decree.. . . Accordingly, this 
Court will not comment. . .on the fairness or otherwise 
of the District's staff racial balance policy. 

In short, the Consent Decree/Settlement Agreement is a 

contract, arrived at by and between competent parties engaged in 

arms-length negotiations. This contract obligated the CSD to 

maintain and to enforce the staff racial balance policy 

throughout the seven-year term of the Agreement. When the CSD 

was not in compliance on June 30, 1991, this Court granted an 

extension to the Defendant to achieve compliance by the first day 

of the 1991-92 school year. A certification of compliance has 

been filed with the CSD; the accuracy of said certification (as 

opposed to the manner in which said compliance had been achieved) 

has not been disputed. The Plaintiffs have received all that 

they have bargained for in this particular matter. The parties 

did not bargain for the maintenance and enforcement of the staff 

racial balance policy beyond the expiration of the 1990-91 school 

year, i.e., into the 1991-92 school term. For this Court to 

retain jurisdiction over this aspect of the Consent Decree, tor 
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any further period of time, would be nothing less than having 
this Court rewrite the Settlement Agreement, to reword the 
contract in a manner not intended by the contracting parties, 
based upon no showing of facts and circumstances that would give 
this Court the legal basis for doing so. 

Accordingly, based upon the aforesaid, this Court finds that 
the Cincinnati School District is in compliance with the staff 
racial balance policy, as of the first day of the 1991-92 school 
year. Therefore, this Court will dissolve its jurisdiction over 
that aspect of the Consent Decree (Section 5) dealing with the 
maintenance and enforcement of the staff racial balance policy. 



Copies to: 

Mark O'Neill, Esq. 
William Taylor, Esq. 
Thomas I. Atkins, Esq. 
Trudy D. Rauh, Esq. 
John Andrew West, Esq. 
John Concannon, Esq. 
William McClain, Esq. 
Dr. Robert W. Evans 

Courtesy copy to: 

Donald J. Mooney, Jr. 

Suite 2800, 600 Vine Street 

Cincinnati, OH 45202 

(Counsel for Bea Jacobson Plaintiffs) 



February 4, 1992 




WALTER HERBERT RICE 
UNITED STATES DISTRICT JUDGE 
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Cincinnati Public Schools 
ALTERNATIVE/SETTLEMENT OFFICE 
230 East Ninth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 



MEMORANDUM 



TO: Judge Walter H. Rice 
FROMiP^tj^Robert W. Evans, Facilitator 
DATE: September 30, i 99 L 

R£: Staff Racial Balance 



The Court's decision of June 25, 1991 in the matter of Mona Bronson, et 
al. f vs. Board of Education of the City School District of the City of 
Cincinnati, et al., addresses the issue of maintenance of Staff Racial 
Balance. It requires the district to be in compliance with its own rules and 
guidelines as of the opening day of school for the 1991-92 school year. 

The Facilitator has been involved in the resolution of that requirement 
in the following manner. 

On Tuesday, September 3, 199L, the Facilitator, along with Mr. Robert 
Brown, Chairman of the Communi tywide Task Force, Dr. Jack Lewis, Director of 
the Alternative/Settlement Office, and Mr. John Concannon, General Counsel, met 
with Mr. Roger Effron, Personnel Director, to discuss the status of staff 
assignment for school year 1991-92. At that time all parties agreed that on 
the basis of figures supplied, the district, in fact, was in compliance with 
the agreement . 

Approximately ten days later, the Facilitator met with Mr, Effron, 
Mr. Concannon, Dr. Lewis, and Mr. West to verify the final figures that were 
then filed with the court. 

Subsequently, the Facilitator visited thirteen serai-randoraly selected 
schools to discuss with each school's principal their current staffing 
pattern. The schools visited were Bloom, Hays, Heberle, Heinold, Hoffman, 
Hughes, Hyde Park, Oyler, Porter, Sands, Washburn, Washington Park, arid 
Windsor. In only two cases was there a variance with the original figures 
submitted. However, that variance still fell within the acceptable limits. 

It would be the conclusion of the Facilitator that this item of the 
agreement has now been satisfactorily completed. 
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I have discussed with Mr. Effron the district may want to evaluate its 
rules to provide more flexibility in the area of staff racial balance for the 
future. 



RWE:st 

cc /Mr. J. Michael Brandt, Superintendent 

/Mr. John P. Concannon, General Counsel 

Dr. Jack L. Lewis, Director, Alternative/Settlement Office 

Mr. Roger C Effron, Personnel Director 

Mr. Robert S Brown, Chairman, Coramunitywide Task Force 

/Mr. John A. West, Esq. 

/Honorable William A. McClain 

/Ms. Trudy D. Rauh, Esq. 

/Mr. William L. Taylor, Esq. 

/Mr. Thomas I. Atkins, Esq. 

/ Mr. Mark O'Neill, Esq. 
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Nondiscrimination Statement 



The Cincinnati Public Schools provides equal educational and employment 
opportunities for all people without regard to race, color, national origin, 
religion, gender or handicap. For additional information, contact the Title XX 
Coordinator or Section 504 Coordinator at 369-4000 • 

(July 1992) 
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Summary of Findings 


Coalition of Innovative Schools 

GOALS / Objectives 


Was the 
Ohp f tive 
An. ompli sht»d 
in IM'il <)2? 


Schools will drmon^lr jte improvcmiv;! in the instructional ^nd social services thry provide students. . 




1. Addhtonal staff btyond the normal dterict allocation shall be provided at itch school. 


Ym 


2. The school Impact Team shaft meet at feast three timat each month to plan for student academic and 
social Impfovamant A school-wido assassmant of studant acadamic and social naads shall ba 
completed at tha baginning of aach yaar. 


Ym 


3. Tha average data aiza throughout tha program shaH ramain below tha district average. 


Ym 


4. Taachara shaH participate in ineervtea training aach yaar. Such inservice shall induda topics 
addressing at-risk students. 


Ym 


5. Studanta targatad at aach school shall ba pmvkJed axtandad Inamjctional tima aach yaar. 


Ym 


6. Parantal Involvement ahaU Incraaaa or reflect avaraga involvamant of paranta throughout tha systam. 
(Maaaurad using SIS tteme on parant aurvay.) 


No 


7. Couneetors, school nurses, and achool paychotogiau shall provide additional studant sarvicaa to 
at-risk children. (Documented in quaiterty report*) 


Ym 


8. Couneetors, achool nuraaa, and achool paychotogiau shaH maka conua* with parants concarning 
tha orams of at-rtsk cWMren. (Documented fn guartertv reoortsJ 


Ym 


Students shall demonstrate. improvement in h.isn .if .iilrmii '.kill*, 




9* Parcantaga of studanta at or abova tha national norm in readng, languags arts, and mathematics 
shall incraaaa an avaraga of thrao parcantaga points aach yaar batwaan 1990-91 and 1 992-93. 


n—ctng No, 
butddtaMM. 
Languagt - Ym 
MJtfHHintKS- Ym 


1 0. Tha NCE gains in reading, languaga arts, and mathematics shall equal or exceed the average system 
gains each year for students in grades 1 -6. 


Ym 


1 1. The average writing assessment score of students in grades 3 and 6 shall reflect improvement 
each year. 


Ym 


1 2. Retention rates shell decrease each year until they are no more than .5 percentage points higher than 
the system average by 1992-93* 


No 


Students shjll demonstrate improvement in school behavior 


wm 


13. The average daly attendance rate shall increase each year and ahtfl equal or exceed 92.0% 
by 1992-93. 


No 


14. The deference between the suspension rate for Coalition Schools and the system average rate shall 


Ym 


jr- ■ ■ 

Students. leathers, .mil parents w > 1 1 demonstrate positive attitude, low.ird school 


/ 


15. Tbo percentage of poeiUve responses of students to selected SIS Items shaN Incraaaa each year 
or thai equal or exceed the system average. 


Ym 


16. The percentage of poaWve reaponaes of parents to selected SIS Items shall Incraaaa each year 
or shaM equal or exceed the system average. 


No 


17. The average rating of teachers 1 responses to selected SIS items shall Increase each year or shall 


No 
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COALITIOH OP imWVATIVE SCHOOLS 
An Evaluation Report 
1991-1992 

Introduction 

The Coalition of Innovative Schools program began in 1984-85. The 
project's major purpose was to improve the academic performance of students in 
the lowest achieving schools in the Cincinnati Public Schools district. The 
program was recently modified and the success experienced in the first few 
years of the program is being documented once again. 

The evaluation findings are reported in response to questions that relate 
to the stated objectives of the Coalition program* Each question is answered 
and supporting data in table format are provided. Questions 1 through 8 
address the major components of the Coalition program. Questions 9-17 address 
the program outcomes. 

Two answers do not respond directly to the stated objectives of the 
program. Also, three of the program objectives mention at-risk students. For 
the purpose of this report, any additional support or services provided 
students through this program are considered interventions for at-risk 
students. 

Preceding the full text of the evaluation findings is a chart displaying a 
summary of findings for the program. Following the text is a similar summary 
displaying the findings for each school in the program. 

Additional evaluation questions, figures and tables concerning Coalition 
schools that may be of interest to the reader are found in the appendices. 
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Fvaluatlon Findings 
Program Components 

QUEST tOM 1: 

Were additional ataff allotted to Coalition schools? 



Yes. 

Approximately 125 additional personnel from various funding sources were 
allocated to Coalition Schools* Seventy-nine certificated personnel, 2*5 
administrators and 44 civil service employees vere added. 

/ill schools received additional teachers used for reducing class size or for 
operating special programs. Each school received a full-time counselor and a 
part-time additional school psychologist. Other additional personnel some 
schools received included a part-time school nurse, part-time visiting teacher, 
additional half-time kindergarten teacher for providing all-day kindergarten, 
home-school facilitator and assistant principal. Listed in the table below is 
a complete accounting of all additional personnel in Coalition schools* 
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I 
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: 
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.3 


1 
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.3 


3 
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3 


I 
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.9 


f 
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QDKSTIOH 2; 

Did mach school's Impact Teaa wet three tines each math to plan for student 
academic and social improvement? Has a school -vide assessment of student needs 
made? 



Data were not collected tv. determine the actual number of times school Impact 
Teams mtt each month. However f yes is given as the response to both questions 
based on the following rationale. 

All Coalition schools reported meeting regularly each nonth. Each team met for 
the purpose of reviewing and prescribing appropriate interventions for students 
with social or academic needs. The school-wide student assessment was 
completed informally through staff referrals to the Impact Team. Listed in the 
table below are data concerning each school's team and the percentage of 
students who were referred to the school's Impact Team. The average percentage 
of students referred across all schools was 32Z. 



Tabic 2. School Impact Teams aiCoaJUooa of Innovative Schools, 1991-92. 



SCHOOL 


SCHOOL IMPACT 
TEAM MEMBERS 


REGULAR 
MEETING DATE 
AND TIME 


PERCENTAGE OP 
STUDENT 
POPULATION 
REFERRED TO 
SCHOOL IMPACT 
TEAM 


HAYS 


Principal. AttitfMl 
Pria-ip1.V~ttiiit Tmctm. 
Commm.Hmm.SpmA 


Tuesday 

£15 


44% 


HEBERLE 


Piwcjti. Aimm PitoaanL 
Tifi hutaaMU t Nwra^ Honte* 
Smymmm Ummmt 


Wednesday 

lfcOO 


28% 


HHNOLD 


AmumiTtmWmH 
Tcadnr. fn— Inn, 
PiydwtotMtt. Nm. i»Scnool 
Ummmm Immm. Htm-Sdn^ 
FtcilMHor. Commmkf Agncy 


Tuesday 

2:15 


30% 


HOFFMAN 


VUag Tucket. Corner, 
ftytmkopm, Hmnt Cimmmmj 
Afp»cy lyaxiw 


Thursday 
12:45 


22% 


OYLQt 


Priacapkl. AssiMM 

Commit*. Hfd&opnM. Hrnm* 
HoM^SckoolFacttiMor 


Wednesday 

1040 


47% 


ROTHENIEKG 


Ammtrnfrmami, Vtttaf 
Jmemtf Commit*. Piychotofin^ 
Hwiw^o^ftgttiiMar, Social 


Tuesday 

2:15 


21% 


WASHINGTON PA) IK 


Piteip* Alston* 

Consarior. Piydwtefim^Nyrx, 
Span* 1taif«. HoMfSckool 
testator, Co— wily Apt) 


Friday 
7:45 


34% 


WINDSOR 


PtmpalVisiunj Todwr, 
CoiMtlon, Piytnotofte. I* 
School Ummmm fmxXmmr, 


Thursday 

2:15 


33% 



aye 
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QOESTIOH 3: 

Were class sixes in Coalition schools below the district average? 

System-wide data on class size averages were not available. However, yes is 
given as the response to this question based on the following rationale. 

The average class size in Coalition schools was 19.2 at the end of quarter 2. 
This equaled a reduction of approximately four students per classroom based on 
a comparison of what the class size would have been with only the standard 
allocation of teachers. The reduction in grades 1-3 was approximately six 
students per classroom. The class size reduction was due entirely to the 
additional classroom teachers provided through Chapter 1 school-wide projects. 

The average class size of 19.2 in Coalition schools was slightly higher than in 
1990-91 by 0.4 students (1990-91 - 18.8). Since all Chapter 1 school-wide 
project teachers were in place last year, this increase was due to changing 
enrollment patterns in the schools resulting in a loss of three teachers 
despite little change in the overall number of students enrolled. 



Table 3. Average Class Size of Coalition of Innovative Schools, 1991-92. 
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School 



Total Segular 
Classrooms IrB 



Seeomd Qsarter JAM 



Average 
Class Size 



Hays 


. 24 




447 




18.6 


Heberle 


37 




763 




20.6 


Heinold 


22 




397 




18.0 


Hoffman 


17 




368 




21.6 


Oyler 


22 




399 




18.1 


Rothenberg 


27 




386 




14.3 


Washington Park 


19 




476 




25.1 


Windsor 


14 




251 




17.9 


Total Program 


182 




3487 




19.2 


MOTS: Source of data was Second Quarter Attendance Report. 




Xabiei. asercOaam 


Sin of Coalition of Imowdie 






Total feeplar Sees 
School Qassnxw Bei 
1-3 


od Quarter UH j 
plar Studaota 

1-3 


Sin 


Average Cum size 
Without iddfHmal 
gagg 1 letters 


BfflHMt 


Hiys 


13 


223 


17.2 


27.9 


-10.7 


Hebsrl* 


18 


355 


19.7 


22.2 


-2.5 


ffcinoLd 


9 


152 


16.9 


21.7 


-4.8 


Hoffam 


9 


179 


19.9 


25.6 


-5.7 


Oyltr 


12 


175 


14.6 


29.2 


-14.6 


tiothnbtrg 


13 


191 


14.7 


21.2 


-6.7 


Washington Park 


9 


196 


21.8 


28.0 


-6.2 


Windsor 


6 


88 


14.7 


14.7 


-O.0 


Dotal Prcgnsi 


89 




17.5 


23.6 


-6.1 
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QOESTIOW 4: 

Did teachers participate in inaerrice traiainf in Coalitioa schools? What 
iaaervice traiaiog was provided which addressed the needs of at-risk studeats? 

Yes. 

Each Coalition school principal organized teacher intervlct training that was 
most appropriate for his/her school. Listed below are tht two most important 
inservice events (as viewed by the school principal) held In 1991*92 for the 
teachers in each of the Coalition schools. 



Tabic 5, Two Inservice Training Sessions Held at Coalition of Innovative Schools, 1991-92. 



School 


Inservice Topic 


Participants 


Quarter Held 


# Hours 
Per Staff 


Presenter/Leader 


Hays 


Hands-On Science - 


Total Staff 


1 


2 


Teachers 


Make-It Take-It Lemon* 


Total Stall 


2 


2 


Melanie Brankman, 
Consultant 


Heberle 


Iwetpencoai Skill Develop- 
mcat/Sefr Motivation/ 
Valuiai Differences 


Total Staff 


2 


16 


Pat Baker-Johnson. 
Consultant 


Stamps* for 


Total Staff 


1-2 


3 


Principal 


Heinold 


urividoally Guided 
Education 


Total Staff 


1 


6 


Teachers 
and other CPS staff 


Hands-On Science 


Total Staff 


a 


2 


Teachers 


Hcfixnan 


Student Self- Esteem 


Total Staff 


1-3 


4 


Principal, Teachers, 
Supervisors 


Testing Skills 


Total Staff 


1-3 


4 


Principal, Teachers, 
Supervisors 


Oyler 


WASATCH Computer 
Upgrade Tmiiiif 


Grades 3^6 
Teachers 


1-4 


8 


Gref Griwe, 
WASATCH Consultant 


Child Abuse 
and Neglect 


Total Staff 


2 


1J 


Kay Ramsburf, Ann 
Slide, Consultants 


Rothenberg 


Phonics 


Total Staff 


1 


3 


Sister Monica, 
Consultant 


Hutmn Relations 


Total Staff 


2 


1 


Agency 
Representatives 


Washington 
Park 


Cooperative Learning 


Total Staff 


3 


6 


Eunice Shook, 
Consultant 


School Profile 


Total Staff 


1 


1-S 


CIS Evaluate* 


Windsor 


IDEA School Improvement 


Total Staff 


1-4 


15 


Principal 4 Teacher 


Attention Deficit Disorder 


Total Staff 


3 


US 


David Braokroan, 
Consultant 



QUESTION 5; 
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tferc student* provided extended instructional tiae? What extended Instructional 
opportunities were provided? 

Yes. 

Each Coalition school provided extended instructional opportunities for students 
that best met the needs of students in their school. Also, at each school grade 
6 students benefited from the support services provided through the Earn and 
Learn prograa. In this program, extended instruction was provided grade 6 
students after school and on Saturdays. 

Listed below are the two most important extended instructional opportunities (as 
viewed by school principals) provided for students in each Coalition school. 

Table 6. Two External Instruction Efforts at Coalition of Innovative Schools, 1991-92. 
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School 


Extended 
Instruction 


Target 

Population 1 


Quarter 

Provided 


# Hours 
Pet Week 


Person 
In Charge 


Approx.i Students 
Served During Year 




Ate School Tutoring 


All grades 


1-4 


4 

1 


leathers 

nstuctor Assistants 


ISO 


Hays 


Individual/Small Group 
Instruction 


All grades 


1-4 


4 


reachers 

Instructor Assistants 


75 


Heberle 


Ate School Tutoring 


Primary 
Grades 


M 


• 2 


reachers 


273 




Earn and Lean 


Grade 6 


1-4 


2 


reachers 


40 


Heinold 


Ate School Tutoring 


All grades 

(42NCEs* 

below) 


1-4 


3 


Teachers 

Instructor Assistants 


200 


Earn and Lean) 


Grade 6 


M 


3 


Teachers 


13 


Hoffinan 


After School Tutoring 


All - * - - 

Ail grades 




•i 
3 


Teachers 
Coordinators 


110 


Earn and Learn 


Grade 6 


1-4 


2 


Teachers 

Teacher Coordinator 


20 


Oyler 


Ate School Tutoring 


Students who 
madenoNCE 
tain m 1991 


2-4 


2 


Teaches 
Principal 


25 


Dance Clan 


4-6 


3-4 


2 


Teacher 

Trained Dancers 


25 


Rothenberg 


Extended Day 


All grades 


14 


.5 


Teachers 


lifl 


Saturday School 


All grades 


14 


4 


Teachers 

Instructor Assistant 
Volunteers 


2*8 


Washington 
Park 


Tutoring and Home wort 
Club 


All grides 


1-4 


5 


Instructor Assistant 


200 


Earn and Learn 


Sixth grade 


1-4 


3 


Teachers 


so 


Windsor 


After School Tutoring 


All grades 


2-3 


5 


Teachers 


60 


Earn and Learn 


Grade 6 


1-4 


3 


Teachers 


20 
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QDKSTIOM 6: 

Did sort Coalition parents say they visited their child's school end did aore 
parents say they volunteered la their child's school than in the previous 
school year or vere responses to these questions similar to or greater than the 
systea average? 

No, in tither case. 

The percentage of Coalition parents who said they had visited their child's 

school was similar to the previous years percentage (1991-92 - 87Z; 1990-91 - 
88%) and remained below the system average by 4 percentage points. 

The percentage of Coalition parents who said they had volunteered at their 
child's school dropped from 33% to 26% but was still higher than the 89-90 
response of 21%. 

The schools where responses to both questions were more positive than last year 
or similar to the system average vere Hays and Hoffman. 



able 7. friuum p <rf forttLm Itaaoc iMpoPsw to Qastims Orrrrnrtna Their Gbntace tilth Their Child's 
School, Spcism 1992U 

PERCENTAGE OF jjg RESPOMSES z 

o 

04 





w a z 
•J -J < 

CC O S MS 

cn w z £ u 

>- flO m pJ 
< Gti W O >• 

s s s s o 


o 

OS 
W 
mm 


z 

o 




SYSTEM 
AVERAGE 


PERCENTAGE 
DIFFERENCE 




)THENI 


kSHINC 
kRK 

LNDSOf 


8 

CO 




w 

PC 


3 0. 3 


>—» 
CJ 




0K41) 0K70) 0H51) (BW8) 0H32) 


(9-216) 


0MS5) 0M29) 0H392) 0H1OZ77) 




Hive you visited your 


93 + 84 - 84- 93 79- 


90- 


87 ♦ 91 ♦ 


87 


91 


-4 


child's scfool this 














paat year? 














Have you atrvad tm a 


30 + 44- 13 - 33 - 23 


23 - 


10 25 - 


26 - 


32 




volintear at your 














child's school this 














past year? 















ggi In the Ptrcantafa of YES Baapoosaa ooluans a + indicataa an ita rtspoase thsc inczsassd by two or son 
paromup points In oospariaon to tht previous school y»ar. A - Indicstss an ttm raspoost that 
<kdinsd by cao or sort parcantap points* All othar paromtagM reaalnad tha aaaa or ehanpd within a 
C3D0C of + oc - 1 ptrcsntaft point* 
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QUESTIOH 7: 

Did counselors „ a school nurse and school psychologists provide additional 
services to at-risk students? 



Yes. 

School counselors, a school nurse and school psychologists held almost 4000 
individual counseling sessions with students in Coalition schools and held over 
3000 counseling sessions with small and large groups of students. Over 1500 
referrals were made to other school or community agencies concerning students' 
needs. These additional staff in Coalition schools also coordinated services 
of outside agencies and volunteers to students within their schools. 

Table 8. dumber of Additional Services Provided to Coalition of Innovative 
Schools by School Counselors, Psychologists and Hurse, 1991-92. 

Average 
Bomber of 

HUMBEt OP SERVICES Services 
Type of Service Counselors Psychologists Nurse Total Per School 



Individual Counseling 


2352 


1097 


502 


3951 


494 


Small Group Counseling 


1381 


324 


123 


1828 


229 


Large Group Counseling 


856 


567 


106 


1529 


191 


Teacher/Staff Conferences 


1211 


1687 


185 


3083 


385 


Referral to District 
. Specialist 


301 


129 


6 


436 


5 r . 


Referral to Community Agency 


8£2 


231 


96 


1209 


151 


Physiological Service 


31 


9 


1130 


1170 


146 


Coordination of Service 
Provided by Others 


2172 


206 


814 


3192 


399 


Other 


672 


679 


6 


1357 


170 



TOTAL PROGRAM 9858 4929 2968 177S5 2220 
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QOBSTIOM 8; 

Did counselors , a school nurse, school psychologists and hose-school 
facilitators sake additional contacts with parents concerning the progress of 
at-risk students? 



Yes. 



Counselors , a school nurse , school psychologists and home-school facilitators 
made numerous contacts with parents throughout the school year. A total of 
1421 home visits were logged and over 3500 conferences with parents by phone 
were made. Over 2000 conferences at school were held, most of which were with 
individual parents. 



Table 9. number of additional Contacts Made With Parents at Coalition of 

Innovative Schools by School Counselors, Home-School Facilitators, 
School Psychologists and Nurse, 1991-92. 



Type of 
Communication 



N 0 M B E R Or COHTACTS 

Home-School 

Counselors Facilitators Psychologists Horse Total School 



Average 

Contacts 
Per 



Home Visit 145 

Parent Conference 1089 
by Phone 

Parent Conference 722 
Individual 

Parent Conference 56 
with Small Group 

Parent Conference 25 
with Large Group 

Written 1324 
individual parent 

Written 260 
small group 



1094 
2047 

843 

232 

14 

726 

245 



125 
327 

300 

67 

11 

261 

457 



57 1421 178 
105 3568 446 

118 1983 248 



19 374 



54 



47 



117 2428 304 



965 121 



TOTAL PROGRAM 3621 5201 



1548 423 10793 1351 
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QUESTIOH 9; 



Program Outcomes 



Did the percentage of students at or above the national mors in reading, 
language arts and mathematics increase by 3 percentage points? 

Yes, in language and mathematics, but no, in reading. 

The percentage of students at or above the national norm on the California 
Achievement Tests (Form E) increased by 2.9 percentage points in reading, 4.9 
percentage points in language arts and 5.5 percentage points in mathematics. 

The Coalition of Innovative Schools average percentage of students at or above 
the national norm is closer to the system average in all three areas than it 
has ever been during the Bronson Settlement period (see Figure 4 in the 
Appendix B). However, three schools (Heinold, Rothenberg and Washington Park) 
remain in the lowest eight in reading in a ranking of all elementary schools. 



Table 10. 



to 1992. 



of Students it or Jfaoae 



for OoaliticD of 



Schools, 1964 



HBCEHBfli CF SBXMXES AT OK AMWg HE MjBOML KM ^Wnt^ ^ 
1964198519661887198819991390 1991 1992 1991~to 92 1992 

R B A D I I G 



Hays 
Hetrrle 
Heinold 
Hoffman 

Rothenberg 
Washington Bark 
Windsor 



26.01 28.72 35.42 29.42 14.62 19.62 13.92 17.92 26.72 



25.3 
27.6 
37.3 
32.7 
22.4 
23.2 
27.8 



32.5 
28.9 
43.3 
36.7 
27.4 
35.5 
24.2 



35.3 
43.1 
56.3 
40.5 
27.2 
40.1 
41.7 



40.9 
44.7 
58.3 
39.6 
24.3 
35.1 
42.8 



19.0 
24.5 
30.2 
15.1 
12.8 
22.4 
29.4 



23.1 
21.7 
33.5 
19.4 
12.7 
24.3 
34.7 



15.2 
18.3 
42.1 
11.9 
14.7 
18.6 
29.3 



25.2 
21.0 
54.5 
21.9 
17.1 
18.2 
34.7 



31.5 
18.0 
49.2 
25.4 
23.3 
20.4 
33.0 



LAM CPA G 



Hays 
Heberle 
Heinold 
Ho f fun 
Oyler 

Rothenberg 
Washington Park 
Windsor 



46.3 
-3.0 
-5.3 
+3.5 
+6.2 
+2.2 
-1.7 



13 

22.5 

1 
42 
10 

7 

3 

25 



2&AZ 32.52 39.42 39.42 21.72 23.72 20.12 25.32 28.22 +2.9 
1-6) 52.62 53*42 56.2 56*42 40.51 41.82 37.52 41.52 42*42 -K).9 
1-8) 52.42 51.62 55.52 S5.2Z 40.22 41.02 37.32 40.52 41.42 -KJ.9 



18.72 


17.82 


13.92 


21.52 


34.12 


+12.6 


13 


18.1 


23.0 


18.1 


30.8 


39.4 


+8.6 


24 


17.1 


18.3 


15.4 


24.3 


26.8 


+2.5 


5 


32.4 


36.3 


46.2 


61.8 


57.3 


-4.5 


44 


14.4 


19.1 


13.7 


27.8 


29.6 


+1.8 


9 


12.7 


14.8 


11.7 


21.2 


28.1 


+5.9 


6 


20.4 


22.1 


20.8 


23.8 


25.1 


+1.3 


2 


25.4 


34.9 


28.6 


36.3 


37.4 


+1.1 


20 


20.12 


23.22 


20.62 


29.92 


34.82 


+4.9 




39.52 


42*42 


40.62 


47.52 


48.72 


+1.2 




38.62 


41.22 


40.02 


45.52 


47.52 


+24) 





MATHEMATICS 



Hays 

Heberle 

Heinold 

Hoffman 

Oyler 

Rothenberg 
Washington Park 
Windsor 



40.72 

46.6 

38.8 

39.7 

29.5 

22.4 

39.1 

28.4 



48.62 

45.4 

40.0 

37.9 

42.6 

29.6 

39.0 

35.0 



53.72 

55.9 

52.0 

Si? 
31.0 
43.8 
59.9 



47.22 

59.5 

55.1 

67.8 

44.8 

23.4 

43.5 

65.9 



29.12 

38.3 

34.1 

41.4 

22.6 

19.0 

20.1 

39.6 



21.72 

27.3 

26.0 

42.8 

26.4 

20.4 

22.0 

45.5 



29.82 

21.3 

23.4 

59.7 

15.7 

17.9 

16.0 

30.5 



38.42 

34.4 

35.9 

70.1 

34.7 

25.5 

27.8 

42.4 



48.82 

43.2 

32.2 

61.7 

45.0 

36.0 

33.7 

42.9 



+10.4 
■£.8 
-3.9 
-8.4 
+10.3 
+10.5 
+5.9 
+0.5 



32 
20 

8 
47 
24 
13 

9 
19 



J8 



37.02 39.32 
58.12 58*42 
57.12 56.52 



50.42 
62.22 
60.62 



52.22 
62.82 
61.22 



32.12 
46*42 
44.62 



28*42 
45.32 



26.52 
41.72 
40.12 



37.32 42.82 
49.32 51.82 
45.72 48.12 



+5.5 
+2.5 
+2*4 



MHZ: Between 1964 and 1987 Form C and D of the California Achievement Tests were used. In 1988 tie 
a ~~ district began using Form E, a new cast edition standardized on a new turning population, 
rnir * Oyler use not included In program average taitil 1991. 
I 1\K. ** L»ngu«e was not included In the battery uatil 1987-88. | | " 
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QOESTION 10; 

Did NCE gains in reading, language arts and natheaatics equal or exceed the 
average system gains? 

Yes. 

Academic progress as measured in NCE gains indicated that students in Coalition 
schools made progress in all three academic areas, reading, language arts and 
mathematics, greater than the average progress made by students system-wide. 



Table 11. 



School 



Achievement Status and Gains for Reading, Language and Mathematics 
of Promoted Students in Coalition of Innovative Schools, California 
Achievement Tests (Form E), 1991 to 1992. 



Average 
NCE 1991 



Average 
NCE 1992 



Number of 

Students 



Gain* 

1991-92 



READING 



Hays 

Heberle 

Heinold 

Hoffman 

Oyler 

Rothenberg 
Washington Park 
Windsor 



36.7 
40.5 
40.3 
50.1 
38.6 
32.9 
37.8 
42.4 



39.3 
42.3 
37.1 
48.2 
38.0 
35.6 
34.9 
42.0 



325 
475 
331 
258 
268 
279 
300 
178 



+2.6 
+1.8 
-3.2 
-1.9 
-0.6 
+2.7 
-2.9 
-0.4 



Program Average (Grades 1-6) 39.9 

System Average (Grades 1-6) 48.2 

Program Average (Grades 1-8) 39.7 

System Average (Grades 1-8) 47.6 



39.8 
47.1 
39.6 
46.8 



2331 
20766 

2414 
26033 



-0.1 
-1.1 
-0.1 
-0.8 



LANGUAGE 



Hays 

Heberle 

Heinold 

Hoffman 

Oyler 

Rothenberg 
Washington Park 
Windsor 



41.5 
45.7 
42.2 
53.9 
39.5 
36.2 
38.9 
43.5 



41.6 
46.0 
38.3 
54.5 
40; 2 
36.9 
36.9 
41.3 



191 
295 
231 
153 
174 
167 
182 
129 



+0.1 
+0.2 
-4.0 
+0.6 
+0.7 
+0.7 
-2.0 
-2.2 



Program Average (Grades 3-6) 
System Average (Grades 3-6) 
Program Average, (Grades 3-8) 
System Average (Grades 3-8) 



43.1 
52.1 
42.7 
51.1 



42.4 
51.2 
42.0 
50.3 



1439 
13250 

1522 
18491 



-0.7 
-0.9 
-0.7 
-0.8 



MATHEMATICS 



Hays 

Heberle 

Heinold 

Hoffman 

Oyler 

Rothenberg 

Washington Park 

Windsor 



46.2 
48.1 
44.8 
59.7 
46.1 
37.7 
42.6 
46.0 



47.8 
46.3 
41.2 
54.0 
46.5 
39.0 
39.6 
44.3 



249 
367 
279 
197 
215 
212 
224 
155 



+1.7 
-1.9 
-3.5 
-5.7 
+0.4 
+1.3 
-3.0 
-1.8 



Program Average 
System Average (Grades 2-6) 
Program Average, (Grades 2-8) 



System Average (Grades 2-8) 



46.8 
52.7 
46.4 
51.5 



45.4 
51.2 
44.8 
49.5 



1815 
16895 

1898 
22141 



-1.4 
-1.5 
-1.6 
-2.0 



* Due to rounding, soma gains are not directly computable from average NCE 
scores. 
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QOESTION 11: 

Did writing assessment: scores show improvement in Coalition schools at grades 3 
and 6? 



Yes. 

The difference between the system average and the Coalition average at grades 3 
and 6 was reduced but not at grade 8 in comparison to differences from the 
previous school year. This makes the third year in a row average writing 
scores have moved in the direction of the system average in these grades. 

Writing scores for grade 8 students at Heinold were similar to the system 
average in 1990-91, but dropped by slightly more than a half scale point in 
1991-92, moving further below the system average at grade 3. 



Table 12. Mean. Scores of 


the Instructional 


Assessment Test in Writing for 


Coalition of Innovative Schools* 


Pall 1991. 






GRADE LEVEL 






Three 


Six 


Eight 




Explanatory 


Explanatory 


Persuasive 


School 


Writing 


Writing 


Writing 


Hays 


2.20 


2.31 




Heberle 


2.51 


2.54 




Heinold 


2.47 


2.61 


2.28 


Hoffman 


3.78 


2.46 




Oyler 


2.84 


2.48 




Rothenberg 


2.27 


2.95 




Washington Park 


2.06 


2.62 




Windsor 


2.49 


3.00 




PROGRAM AVERAGE 


2.54 


2.61 


2.28 


SYSTEM AVERAGE 


2.74 


2.97 


2.73 


NOTE: Tests were scored 


on a 1-6 scale. 







Table 13. Deviation froa System Average of Mean Writing Scores of Coalition of 
Innovative Schools Mean on Instructional Assessment Test in Writing, 
1990-91 and 1991-92. 



GRADE LEVEL 

Three Six Eight 



Explanatory Explanatory Persuasive 

Writing Writing Writing 

School 1990-91 1991-92 1990-91 1991-92 1990-91 1991-92 



Hays 


-0.43 


-0.54 


-0.93 


-0.66 




Heberle 


-0.69 


-0.23 


-0.46 


-0.43 




Heinold 


-0.59 


-0.27 


-0.56 


-0.36 


-0.18 -0.45 


Hoffman 


+0.62 


+1.04 


-0.11 


-0.51 




Oyler 


+0.10 


+0.10 


-0.87 


-0.49 




Rothenberg 


-0.61 


-0.47 


-0.11 


-0.02 




Washington Park 


-0.66 


-0.68 


-0.26 


-0.35 




Windsor 


-0.27 


-0.25 


-0.32 


+0.03 





O PROGRAM AVERAGE -0.37 -0.20 -0.43 -0.36 -0.18 -0.45 
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QUESTION 12: 

Did the Coalition retention rate decrease or was it within .5 percentage point 
of the system average? 

No, in either case. 

The Coalition retention rate and the system average (K-6) retention rate both 
increased in 1991-92. The difference between the Coalition retention rate and 
the system average increased from 0.4 percentage points in 1990*91 to 1.2 
percentage points in 1991-92* Retention rates in each school in the program 
increased as well. 

However, the retention rates at Hays, Hoffman, Oyler, Rothenberg and Washington 
Park were either below or within .5 percentage point of the system average. 



Table 14 • Percentage or Students Retained for Coalition of Innovative Schools, 
June 1990 Through June 1992. 



School 


1989-90 


1990-91 


1991-92 


Hays 


7.2Z 


3.2Z 


6.82 




(N-34) 


(N-15) 


(N-34) 


Heberle 


5.7 


9.4 


11.0 




(N-46) 


(N-71) 


(N-86) 


Heinold 


11.8 


5.3 


20.2 




(N-60) 


(N-25) 


(N-100) 


Hoffman 


3.9 


0.9 


6.7 




(N-13) 


(N-3) 


(N-25) 


Oyler 


4.6 


3.5 


4.9 




(N-24) 


(N-17) 


(N-25) 


Rothenberg 


4.6 


2.9 


6.9 




(N-25) 


(N-14) 


(N-32) 


Washington Park 


2.0 


2.4 


5.0 




(N-9) 


(N-ll) 


(N-25) 


Windsor 


4.0 


7.3 


8.5 




(N-14) 


(N-23) 


(N-22) 


PROGRAM TOTAL K-6 


4.7Z 


4.4Z 


7.9Z 


PROGRAM TOTAL K-8 


5.6Z 


5.0Z 


9.0Z 


SYSTEM TOTAL 


4.4Z 


4.0Z 


6.7Z 


SYSTEM TOTAL K-8* 


9.0Z 


7.6Z 


12.4Z 



Does not Include Special Education students because unable to determine K-8 
count of Special Education students retained. 
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QUESTIOH 13: 

Did the overall attendance rate increase In Coalition schools or exceed 92*01? 

Nc, in either case* 

The attendance rate in Coalition schools of 90* 1Z reflected a decline of 0*8 
percentage points from last year* However, because the system average declined 
by 1*0 percentage point, the Coalition attendance rate for 1991-92 was closer 
to the system average than in the previous school year* 

The attendance rate did improve at Oyler (+0*3) and Windsor (+0*2) and remained 
stable at Heberle (+0) and the attendance rates at Heberle and Hoffman exceeded 
the program goal of 92Z* 

Attendance did increase overall in Coalition schools in quarters 1 and 3* The 
large decline in attendance during quarter 2, which was most likely associated 
with the severe flu outbreak at that time in the community, was not as large as 
the system decline* Attendance, however, did decline in quarter 4 more than 
the decline system-wide* 



Tml* 15. mtrm 




Cor Atteakact mtm) for Qotlitiia of Iootfiic Schools, 1990-41 ead 1991-92. 


School 


qw» 1 


QM0K2** 


QMBR3 


am* 


TOW. 11* 


90-91 TO 91-92 


«M1 91-92 ♦/-* 


90-91 91-92 V- 


90-91 91-92 V- 


90-91 91-92 V- 


88-09 89-90 90-91 91-92 


Hep 


93.9 94.3 + 


90.9 89.3 - 


89.4 90.8 + 


91 .> 89.9 - 


91.1 90.6 91.5 91.0 


-0.5 


Heberle 


93.0 93.3 + 


91.7 91.1 - 


91.6 94.4 + 


95.3 92.3 - 


90.8 90.3 92.6 92.8 


0 




93.2 94.5 + 


91.6 85.5 - 


90.2 87.9 - 


91.3 89.2 - 


90.9 89.2 91.5 89.2 


-2.3 


Hofftaan 


95.3 98.4 + 


93.3 87.9 - 


95.9 93.8 - 


99.4 91.7 - 


92.7 90.4 96.1 92.8 


-3.3 


Oyler 


89.3 90.5 + 


87.1 85.3 - 


86.7 88.0 + 


85.9 87.1 + 


89.0 87.5 87.3 87.6 


••0.3 


Rochenberg 


91.0 89.2 - 


87.9 86.8 - 


87.5 89.3 '+ 


85.7 86.3 + 


88.4 88.1 86.1 87.9 


-0.2 


tieahlnejtai Part; 


91.3 90.9 - 


90.0 84.5 - 


89.3 88.6 - 


87.4 87.7 + 


90.7 88.8 89.4 87.9 


-1.5 


ttaiaor 


92.0 94.9 + 


91.0 89.6 - 


89.9 89.2 - 


89.9 89.7 - 


93.6 89.4 90.7 90.9 


■•0.2 


All Prograai 

School* 

All Eieeentery 

School* 

All Student* 
Grade* M 


92.3 93.0 +.7 
95.0 94.5 -0.5 
94.5 93.8 -0.7 


90.4 87.6 -2.8 
92.6 89.3 -3.3 
91.9 88.8 -3*2 


89.9 90.5 t0.6 
91.6 91.9 t0.3 
90.9 91.0 -tO.1 


90.3 89.4 -1.4 
91.9 91.5 -0.4 
91.0 90.7 -0.3 


91.0 89.3 90.9 90.1 
93.0 92.4 92.8 91.8 
92.3 91.9 92.1 91.1 


-0.8 
-1.0 
-1.0 



* - ■ Pecreeea In attendance rate froa 90-91 to 91-42. 
4- - Increee* In Attendance rate trm 90-91 to 91-92. 
0 • No cher* fnm 90-91 to 91-92. 



** Flu outbreak quarter 2, 1991-92. 
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QOESTIOM 14: 

Hu the difference between the suspension rate at Coalition schools and the 
suspension rate sy a tea-wide reduced? 

Yes. 

The suspension rates for CIS schools and the system average (K-6) were almost 
the same in 1991-92. The percentage of students suspended in CIS schools was 
14.32 and the system average was 13*7%, a difference of 0*6 percentage points* 
In 1990-91 the difference was 2*6 percentage points. However, it must also be 
stated that suspension rates increased in CIS schools as well as throughout the 
district* In CIS schools the suspension rate increase from 8*7% to 14*3%, 
while throughout the system (K-6) the rate increased from 6*1Z to 13*7Z* 



Table 16. Number and Percentage of Students Suspended in Coalition of 
Innovative Schools, 1990-91 and 1991-92* 







1990-91 




1991-92 


Percentage Point 
Difference 


School 


Number Percentage 


Number Percentage 


90-91 to 91-92 


Hays 


5 


1.0Z 


54 


11. 02 


+10.0 


Heberle 


27 


3.4 


45 


6.7 


+3.3 


Heinold 


32 


6.6 


50 


10.0 


+3.4 


Hoffman 


11 


3.3 


16 


4.3 


+1.0 


Oyler 


111 


22.4 


115 


23.6 


+1.2 


Rothenberg 


54 


10.9 


133 


28.2 


+17.3 


Washington Park 


66 


14.2 


79 


15.3 


+1.1 


Windsor 


29 


8.9 


62 


23.5 


+14.6 


TOTAL PROGRAM 


335 


8.7Z 


S5A 


14.31 


+5.6 


TOTAL SYSTEM 


1920 


6.1Z 


3969 


13.71 


+7.6 


PERCENTAGE POIKT 
DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 
PROGRAM RATE AND 




+2.6 




40.6 





SYSTEM RATE 



QUESTION 15: 

Did Coalition students demonstrate aore positive attitudes toward school than 
in the previous school year or were student attitudes similar to or aore 
positive then the systen average? 

Yes, attitudes were more positive than the system average. 

While student attitudes overall were slightly less positive than last year t 
attitudes resained sore positive than the system average. 



X*le 17. tero a uU gB of Positive Student ftmprwists to Stst— tt fibncmring Attitudes Ttimrd School, 
Coalition of lag—the Schools, ttades V6. AorLL 1992. 

PERCENTAGE OF IBS ESSPOHSES z 

o 

o z &« 
e: o J 

DU H < CU 

W Q 2 « U C£H DJ O U 

J i-l < Z Z O O ru<z 

CU O £ OS C/5 H S < H 

en w z E cx3 s x ^ Q h « z qs 

>- a »-« pt< j Hcnosz w w &a cd cd 

< U Cx3 O P- O < < H-t H4 >• > CJ Cn 

3S S X X O « 3; 0- 3 U W < OS Ck 



I like school. 


771 


79Z- 


59* 


63*- 


75X+ 


77Z+ 


651 


76Z+ 


72*- 


64*- 


■* 


I like of school. 


57 


59 - 


53 + 


63 - 


61 + 


47 + 


61 + 


66 + 


59 


57- 


+2 


Hr teachers care 
about m. 


81 + 


79 - 


61 - 


71 - 


82 + 


77 - 


78 - 


82 + 


77 - 


72 


+5 


School help* ne 
feel good about 
tyself. 


59 - 


75 - 


63 - 


61 - 


68 + 


59 - 


59 - 


74 - 


66 - 


60- 


¥> 


Moat of school 
work is interesting 


83 + 

• 


74 - 


63 - 


72 - 


76 + 


74 


73 + 


80 + 


75 


62-' 


+13 



HUE; In the percentage of YES responses colt ma a + indicates an item response that 

increased by two or ante percentage points in comparison to the previous school year* 
A - Indicates an item res-pome that declined by two or sore percentage points. All 
other percentages remained the saw or changed within a range of + or - 1 percentage 
point. 
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QUESTION 16: 

Did Coalition parents demonstrate sore positive attitudes toward school than in 
the previous school year or were parent attitudes similar to or aore positive 
than the system average? 

No, in either case* 

The percentage of positive responses to five items that queried parents 
concerning their attitudes toward their child's school dropped from 2 to 7 
percentage points and slightly widened the gap in attitudes between Coalition 
parents and the system average* However, responses were still more positive, 
than they were two years ago prior to the most recent changes in the program* 

At Hays, Windsor, Heberle and Hoffman attitudes increased or were similar to or 
greater than the system average* 



gMe 18» teoatage of fostebe Ftont Bespooses to Qattoss Ownrtng Attitudes Thugd Sdpol. 1992, 





P E 


I C 


ENT 


A C 
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IBS 


K E 
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z 














8 










o 
ft. 
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-3 
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a 
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STEM 
'ERAGE 
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o u 




w 
>- 


3 

03 

Cxi 
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CxJ 


/—> 


OA 
Ed 
-J 


s 

X 

H 


c/j as 


o 
cn 
a 
z 




:ent/ 

EREK 


s s x S 
Itam 0W41) 01-270) 0M51) (B-58) 


O ec 3 O. 3 
QMS) 0K16) QM95) (W3) 


0W392) CR-10277) 


at u. 

su a 


Does your child's school 
teach what you think 
should be taught? 


822+ 


882- 


812- 


882- 


762- 


722+ 


83Z 


882+ 


822- 


852 


-3 


Are you satisfied with 
the quality of reaching 
at your child's school? 


79 + 


89 - 


73 - 


81 - 


73 - 


69 + 


77 - 


78 


78 - 


81 


-3 


Has the school done a 
good job of teaching 
your child basic skills 
such as reading? 


86 + 


86 - 


81 - 


83 - 


77 - 


82 + 


79 - 


84 


83 - 


as 


-2 


Do you believe your 
child's teachers take 
a personal interest in 
hWher? 


77 + 


83- 


60 - 


79 - 


73 - 


72 - 


60 - 


83 + 


73 - 


75 


-2 


Do you feel your 
school's programs are 
nesting the individual 
needs of your child? 


68 


75 - 


54 - 


70 - 


60 - 


55- 


71 


69 + 


66 - 


71 


-5 



MOTE: In the percentage of YES responses colons a + Indicates an ltsa rtspoMc that 

increased by ore or nore percentage points In cospsrison to the previous school year. 
A - indicates an ltsa response that declined by cm or son parosncafe points. All 
other percentages reaalned the sane or changed within a vwa^t of + or - 1 percentage 

point. 
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QUKSTIOH 17; 



Did Coalition teachers demonstrate more positive attitudes toward school than 
la the pravlous school yssr or were teacher attitudes similar to or tore 
positive than the gstsg average? ____ 

No, in either case* 

Teacher attitudes toward school in general were less positive than the previous 
school year, while attitudes system-wide increased slightly. However, teacher 
attitudes remained more positive than they were two years ago prior to the most 
recent changes in the Coalition program. 

At Hays, Oyler, Washington Park and Windsor responses to at least three of the 
five items either increased or were more positive than the system average. At 
Washington Park and Windsor responses to all five items were similar to or more 
positive than the system average. 



TthLt 19. 



to 



r^w^wtitig Arrfftrira Ttimtd School, Hqr 1992* 



Satisfaction with ay 
teaching 



Genual quality of 
teaching in our school. 

*tainistraticn(s) 
cooperation with the 
teachers in our school. 

axale as it relates 
to ay school. 

Staff K>cale in our 

school 



AVKtAGE lESPOMSB (W) 



s 













z 
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z 
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X * 


Q 




CCl 
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1*4 
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CO oc 
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to 


Ed 


Ed 
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:S < 
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X 
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Ed 

§ i 

E- « 
CO Ed 
>- > 
CO < 



Z 

o 
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W Ed 
<3 O 
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H Ed 
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Ed Ed 
O Cm 
d Em 
Ed w 



QM4) tt-32) OMO) OH25) QM2) (gQ6) Qh31) 0K4) 0K34) QM748) £ 5 

5.53+ 5.47- 4.90- 5.4ft- 5.26+ 5.08 5.87- 6.23* 5.44- 5.79* -.35 

5.65* 5.44+ 5.20- 6.06- 5.07 5.50- 5.81 6.17+ 5.56 5.83 -.27 

5.18 5.00- 4.55- 4.72- 4.07+ 4.81 5.42- 5.43+ 4.85- 5.27 -.42 

4.29- 5.0O- 3.97- 4.92- 4.24+ 4.49+ 5.3S 5.43+ 4.66- 5.20+ -.54 

4.12+ 4.59- 3.57- 3.96- 3.64+ 4.06+ 5.32 5.22+ 4.26- 4.81+ -.55 



MM: The scale for resjweee was 1-7, vhere 1-poor and 7«*icnellrnr. In the mm racings oolune a + 

indicates aa increase of .10 or wore in crayon son to 1990-41 and a - indicates a decline of .10 or 
mora. All other responses rsnained the saat or changed within a range of + or - .09 points. 
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tj and EecotDeadationa for Coalition Program 



Out of the seventeen evaluation questions asked of the Coalition program, 
eleven were answered positively. Also, the question regarding improvement in 
the percentage of students at or above the national norm on the California 
Achievement Tests was answered positively for language and mathematics, but not 
in reading (the gain in reading was 2.9 percentage points and the expected gain 
was 3.0). 



Recommendation* 



The Coalition program should be continued, at minimum, as it currently 
exists. However, more structured attention should be given to the areas where 
program objectives were not met: 

- parental involvement 

- reading achievement 

- retention rates 

- student attendance 

- parent attitudes 

- teacher attitudes 
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Summory of Findings for Each Coalition School 



Coalition of Innovative Schools 

GOAI^S / Objectives 



School*, will oVmorr.tr. itf! improvfmont in tho mstruc.UprMl «ind socmI ',rrvicf". it providos '.tudrnts. 



1. 



AddWonaj staff beyond tho normal dtatrtet allocation shojj bo provided at each school. 



2. Tht school Impact Toam shall moot at least throo times sach month to plan for studant academic and 
social improvement A school-vwde assassmam of studant acadtmic and social naads shall Da 
oomploted at tha baginninq of aach year. 

3. Tht average dasa size throughout tho program shall ramain below tho district average. 

4. Taachars shaH participate in ineervice training aach yaar. Such inservice shall include topics 
addressing at-risk students. 

5. Students targeted at aach school shall bo pro v ided axtandad instructional time aach yaar. 

6. Parental Involvement snail increase or reflect average involvement of parents throughout the system. 
(Measured using SIS items on parent survey,) 

7. Counselors, school nurses, and school psychologists shall provide additional student services to 
at-risk children. (Documented In quarterly reports,) 

S. Counselors, sch ool nurses, and school psychologists shall make oontacta with parents concerning 
the prooreoa of at-risk chtidrsa (Documented to quarterly reports.) 



UUuJpnl'. ',h.»H (J<rnon\lf improvement in.tM'.n. u Minim. *.MI' 



9. Percentage of students ct or above the national norm in reading, language arts, and mathematics 
shaM increase an average of three percentage points each year between 1990*91 and 1992*93. 



10. The NCE gains In reading, language arts, and mathematics shall equal or exceed the average system 
gains each year for students in grades 1 -S. 



1 1 . The average writing assessment score of students in grades 3 and 6 shall reflect improvement 
each year. 



12. Retention rates shall decrease each year until they are no more than .5 percentage points higher than 
the system average by 1992*93. 



NhIUm!'. .h ill di >rnc in'.ir.iff improve-mrnl inr.fhnol heh.wior 



13. The average daily attendance rate shall Increaae each year and shall equal or exceed 92.0% 
by 1992*93. 



14. The dfferenoe between the suspension rate for Coalition Schools and tho system average rate shall 
ci^of ^^^^ ^^ttoi) y^^^^^< 
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ilmli 'il'. U if hi*r. .mi'! p.irfrit', will derm >rr ,\J ■ lie pO'.itw .itMhide'. tnw.trd \( hc>r>| 



1 5. The percentage of positive reeponees of students to selected SIS kerne ehaN increaae each year 
or shall equal or exceed the system average. 



16. The percentage of positive responses of parents to selected SSS items shall increaae each year 
or shall equal or exceed the system average. 



17, The average rating of teachers 1 responses to selected SIS items shall increase each year or shall 
equal or exceed the system average. 
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QUESTION 18: 

Has a larger proportion of four-year old children served la preschool programs 
in Coalition schools then In preschool programs throughout the district? 

Yes. 

The number of four year old children served in all preschool programs operated 
by the Cincinnati Public Schools in 1991-92 was approximately 800. Almost 
one-third of this number were children served in programs operated in the 
Coalition of Innovative Schools. When considering that the kindergarten 
population of these eight schools represents approximately 132 of the district 
total, finding that almost one-third of the children served in preschool were 
served in these schools supports the conclusion that the children of these 
neighborhoods received a greater share of preschool services offered by our 
district than children did in general throughout the district. 



Table 20. Number of Students (Age 4 or Older) in Preschool Programs 9 October 



1991. 


School 


Nuaber 


Hays 


50 


Heberle 


35 


He i no Id 


26 


Hoffman 


23 


Oyler 


34 


Roche nberg 


37 


Washington Park 


31 


Windsor 


16 


TOTAL PROGRAM 


252 


TOTAL SYSTEM 


803 
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QDKSTIOM 19: 

Was a larger proportion of students served in all-day kindergarten programs in 
Coalition schools than throughout the district? 

Yes. 

A total of 83«0Z of kindergarten level children in Coalition of Innovative 
Schools were enrolled in all-day programs « This percentage is larger than the 
district average of 73.7X« Therefore, a larger proportion of kindergarten 
students were in all-day kindergarten programs in Coalition schools than 
throughout the district. 



Table 21. Number of 


Students in Half -Day or 


All-Day Kindergarten* 


October 1991. 


School 


Half-Bay 
Kindergarten 


All-Day 
Kindergarten 


Total 


Hays 


0 


78 


78 


Heberle 


50 


74 


124 


nemo i a 


n 
u 




HZ 


Hoffman 


0 


56 


56 


Oyler 


0 


76 


76 


Rothenberg 


25 


34 


59 


Washington Park 


0 


103 


103 


Windsor 


25 


25 


50 


TOTAL PROGRAM 


100 


488 


S88 




(17.0Z) 


(83. 0Z) 




TOTAL SYSTEM 


1207 


3389 


4596 




(26.3Z) 


(73.7Z) 
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QUESTION 20: 



What additional financial support was given to Coalition of Innovative Schools 
in 1991-92? 

Almost 3.7 million dollars from the district's General Fund and Chapter 1 was 
provided to Coalition schools beyond the normal district allocation. 

The Coalition of Innovative Schools received over $800,000 above their regular 
school allocations from the General Fund, and almost 2.9 million dollars from 
Chapter 1. Ninety-four percent of these additional funds were for personnel, 
both certificated and non-certificated staff. 



Table 22* Coalition of Innovative Schools Program Estimated Additional General 



Fund Costs, 1991-92. 



School 


Total 
Personnel 


Consultants 


Supplies/ 
Equipment 


Total 


Hays 


$112,400 


$2,100 


$4,000 


3118.500 


Heberle 


129,600 


2,100 


4,000 


135,700 


Heinold 


84,700 


2,100 


4,000 


90,800 


Hoffman 


112,075 


2,100 


4,000 


118,175 


Oyler 


69,700 


2,100 


4,000 


75,800 


Rothenberg 


130,400 


2,100 


4,000 


136,500 


Washington Park 


89,000 


2,100 


4,000 


95,100 


Windsor 


42,400 


2,100 


4,000 


48,500 


TOTAL PROGRAM 


$770,275 


$16,800 


$32,000 


$819,075 


Table 23. Coalition of Innovative Schools Program 
School-Wide Costs, 1991-92. 


Estimated Chapter 1 




School 


Total 
Personnel 


Parent 
Involvement 


Supplies/ 
Equipment 


Total 


Hays 


$308,050 


$5,500 


$30,292 


$343,842 


Heberle 


554,140 


13,619 


33,381 


601,140 


Heinold 


293,431 


1,900 


15,559 


310,890 


Hoffman 


211,883 


300 


3,231 


215,414 


Oyler 


366,733 


3,100 


7,900 


377,733 


Rothenberg 


445,329 


2,894 


35,700 


483,923 


Washington Park 


310,502 


1,000 


1,000 


312,502 


Windsor 


207,811 


9,729 


9,500 


227,040 



TOTAL PROGRAM $2,697,879 $38,042 $136,563 $2,872,484 
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Figure 1 . Reading Achievement in Coalition of Innovative Schools, 
April 1990 Through April 1992. 
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Figure 2. Language Achievement in Coalition of Innovative Schools, 
April 1990 Through April 1992. 
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Figure 3. Mathematics Achievement in Coalition of Innovatiave Schools, 
April 1990 Through April 1992. 
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Figure 4. Difference Between Coalition of Innovative Schools and System Average in Percentage of Students 
at or Above the National Norm on the California Achievement Tests, 1984 Through 1991. 
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Hays Elementary School 



Ca W o irta AcK t wwnt TwU ft— u fc i . IMfrBOThwuQh 1991-82 




■ 1989-90 

■ 1990-91 

■ 1991-92 



Reading Language Mathematics 



Heberle Elementary School 



OX arm AcN«»maat Tmu AmuRs. 1989-93 Through 1991 -92 




■ 1989-90 

■ 1990-91 

■ 1991-92 



Reading Language Mathematics 
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Hoffman Elementary School 

Callomfc AcM w —iwnt T*t* Rwi*. 1M9-60 Through 1991-92 




■ 1989-90 

■ 1990-91 

■ 1991-92 



RMding Language Math«matie« 
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Washington Park Elementary School 

CaUenm AoMavwiwrn Twit HmmJm. 19*9-90 Through 1901-42 
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Windsor Elementary School 

Cdlomii Achkwwwnt T— H— ul. 199940 Through 1991-92 
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APPENOIX C 



Tables of Survey Data of Each School, 
1990-91 and 1991-92 



13: 



Iftihrii Tbrned Sdanl at Stuhnte , Huctes 
«ri ferine 1992. 


and Pei wa a at Hsys 


fl— Sctool, ferine 1991 


SDBHff JSZdDEB 
Itw 


IBCBDKS CF H 

1990-1991 
QH123) 


s Brass 

1991-1992 
QM28) 

\« MM/ 




I like sctool. 


782 


77Z 


- 1 


I lite mj school* 


58 


57 


- 1 


Ity teachers care about oe« 


76 


81 


+ 5 


School helps oe feel good about ayself . 


76 


59 


-17 


Most of oy school work is Interesting. 


81 


83 


+ 2 


TBM3BL UTERUS 
to- 


AWnWOS RKSK* 
1990-1991 
(N-33) 


EX (1-7) 
1991-1992 

1771 177* 

(N-34) 


DIFFERENCE 


Satisfaction with ay teaching assignnant. 


5.39 


5.53 


+ .14 


General quality of teaching In our school. 


5.48 


5.65 


+ .17 


AdBixiistrator(s) cooperation with the 
teachers in our school. 


5.24 


5.18 


- .06 


My male as it relates to ay school. 


4.88 


4.29 


- .59 


Staff morale in our school. 


4.06 


4.12 


+ .06 


PAHMT irrn^srg 


HEBCBglCB OF B 
1S90-1991 
(N-224) 


S BESFQN35S 
1991-1992 
(N-241) 


QBHSEKZ 


Does your child's school teach what you 
think should be taught? 


75Z 


82Z 


• + 7 


Are you satisfied with the quality of 
teaching at your child's school? 


73 


. 79 


+ 6 


Has the school done a good job of teaching 
your child basic skills such as reading? 


79 


86 


+ 7 


Do you believe your child's teachers take 
a personal interest in hWher? 


74 


77 


+ 3 


Do you feel your school's progr— are 
Mating tht Individual needs of your child? 


69 


68 


- 1 
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Attitudes lotted Sriwol of Stud^ocs, Aachen n hnots sfc Ihberle Elemtsry School, 






1990-1991 
OWD) 


1991-1992 
OW35) 


DXFfEBXE 


I like school. 


89Z 


792 


-10 


I like ay school* 


81 


59 


-22 


My teachers care about me. 


93 


79 


-14 


School helps me feel good about myself. 


87 


75 


-12 


Most of «y school work is interesting. 


90 


7A 


-16 


mop mnnES 


AVERAGE RESPGKX (1-7) 






1990-1991 


1991-1992 
(»• 32) 


DZFIEBENCE 


Satisfaction with ny teaching assignoect. 


5.59 


5.47 


- .12 


General quality of teaching in our school. 


5.38 


5.44 


♦ .06 


Atainistrator(s) cooperation with the 
teachers in our school. 


5.43 


5.00 


- .43 


My morale as it relates to ay school. 


5.69 


5.00 


- .69 


Staff nrcale in our school. 


4.83 


4.59 


- .24 


PifiEMT AlTL'lUKS 


raaSEAGEOP B 


S RESPONSES 




lum 


1990-1991 
(1*212) 


1991-1992 
(1M70) 


DIFFERENCE 


Does your child's school teach what you 
think should be taught? 


98Z 


88Z 


-10 


Are you satisfied with the quality of 
reaching at your child's school? 


92 ■ 


89 


-3 


Haa the school does a good job of teaching 
your child basic skill* such as reading? 


93 


86 


- 7 


Do you believe your child's teachers take 
a personal interest in hie/her? 


90 


83 


-7 


Do you feel your school's progress are 


92 


75 


-17 



Meting the individual needs of your child? 
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JtdtndM ItaNnd School of Stukntt* Dndaxs tod BbbbEb at Htiwilrt OjBHOtsry School, 
Spdag 1991 md Spring 1982. 



SPBBff 10 PBPB 










1990-1991 


1991-1992 


DIFVSBCE 


I like school. 


69Z 


59% 


-10 


I like school* 


48 


53 


+ 5 


My teachers care about me. 


66 


61 


- 5 


School helps me feel good about myself. 


67 


63 


- 4 


Most of ny school work is interesting* 


69 


63 


— 0 


TEAGSX AHZKZES 


AVERAGE RESPONSE (1-7) 




it- 


1990-1991 
0*37) 


1991-1992 
(I* 30) 


DIFFERENCE 


Satisfaction with ny teaching assigpnent. 


5.89 


4.90 


- .99 


General quality of teaching in our school. 


5.47 


5.20 


- .27 


Adndnifltrator(s) cooperation with the 
teachers in our school. 


4.75 


4.55 


- .20 


ty male as it relates to my school. 


4.94 


3.97 


- .97 


Staff morale in our school. 


4.44 


3.57 


- .87 


?&asa amass 

Item 


FERCEHEIQB OF YES RESFCNSES 
1990-1991 1991-1992 
(N-152) (1*151) 


DIFFERENCE 


Does your child's school teach what you 
think should be taught? 


85Z 


812 


- 4 


Are you satisfied with the quality of 
teaching at your child's school? 


79 


73 


- 6 


Has the school done a good job of teaching 
your child basic skills such as reading? 


85 


81 


- 4 


Do you believe your child's teachers take 
a personal interest in him/her? 


68 


60 


-8 


Do you feel your school's programs are 
oetting the individual needs of your child? 


66 


54 


-12 
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i^Etltudss ^DoHBod School of Stodsflts* loachexs sod Rnenfcs st Bd££bod 2Xcbed£sz^ ScfaooJ p 
Spring 1991 *nd Spring 1992. 







S 0E9QS5 






1990-1991 
VJUr J 


1991-1992 




I like school* 


66Z 


632 


-3 


I like wf school* 


65 


63 


- 2 


My teachers care about me* 


84 


71 


-13 


School helps me feel good about myself ♦ 


69 


61 


-8 


Most of ray school writ is interesting* 


75 


72 


— i 


TEACHER ATnniES 


AVERAGE RESPONSE (1-7) 




it— 


1990-1991 
(»■ 24) 


1991-1992 
(1*25) 


MPIESEBCE 


Satisfaction with ay teaching assignment* 


6.38 


5.48 


- .90 


General quality of teaching in our school* 


6.42 


6.08 


- .34 


AdEtnistrator(s) cooperation with the 
teachers in our school* 


6.17 


4.72 


-1.45 


ffy morale as it relates to ay school* 


5.88 


4.92 


- .96 


Staff morale in our school* 


6.00 


3.% 


-2.04 


P48B2T AITnUCES 
Item 


issanacE of *es responses 

1990-1991 1991-1992 
84) (N- 58) 


DUrHfflENOE 


Does your child's school teach tfmt you 
think should bt taught? 


92Z 


88Z 


-4 


Are you* satisfied with the quality of 
teaching at your child's school? 


93 


81 


-12 


Has the school done a good job of teaching 
your child basic skills such as reading? 


93 


83 


-10 


Do you believe your child's teachers take 
a personal interest in Ma/her? 


88 


79 


- 9 


Do you feel your school's prograt are 
meeting the individusl needs of your child? 


83 


70 


-13 



l3o 
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and Spehm 




O/ler 


Bmm ii j School, String 1991 


sudds ami nns 




Of BBS 


wgnnc 




TfriM 


1990-1991 
(M-136) 




1991-1992 
(MIA) 




I like school. 


G7Z 




752 


+ 8 


I like my school* 


50 




61 


+11 


My teachers care about me. 


74 




82 


+ 8 


School helps me feel good about myself ♦ 


64 




68 


+ 4 


Most of my school work Is interesting. 


65 




76 


4.1 1 


ieager Amrtns 


AVERAGE RESFCKSE (1-7) 




item 


1990-1991 
(H-39) 




1991-1992 
(N-42) 


EXFfEEBKZ 


Satisfaction with my teaching assignment* 


5.08 






+ .18 


General quality of teaching in our school* 


5.00 




5.07 


+ .07 


Administrator (s) cooperation with the 
teachers in our school* 


3.82 




4.07 


+ .25 


My morale as it relates to my school. 


3.95 




4.24 


+ .29 


Staff morale in our school* 


3.13 




3.64 


+ .51 


PAUWJT AJITI'lTJEEfi 

mSkSMA Hi III ut*u 


1E8GEXEMZ OF SS 
1990-1991 
(N-121) 


i RESPONSES 
1991-1992 
(M-132) 


DUHBDJCE 


Does your child's school teach what you 
think stoild be tarcht? 


882 




762 


-12 


Are you satisfied with the quality of 

UCOUUAI^ OU JTV^XL. \ J * 1 IM 9 *UMM • 


82 




73 


-9 


Has the school done a good job of teaching 
your child basic skills such as reading? 


88 




77 


-11 


Do you believe your child's teachers take 
a personal interest in hia/her? 


76 




73 


- 3 


Do you feel your school's programs are 
meeting the individual needs of your child? 


63 




60 


- 3 
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ATfitriW Tomrd School of Serines, Hmdm 

&g Um 1QQ1 mhI telM 1009. 


■ sod taints at Boda 


nfeerg Klffrtai 


J School, 




HfUMIMffl: OF n 


S BSPOE8S 







1990-1991 
0H115) 


1991-1992 
0HU8) 


DDIE8BKZ 


I like school. 


702 


772 


+ 7 


I like m? school* 


44 


47 


+ 3 


My teachers care about me. 


83 


77 


-6 


dcnooir ncips me toej. gooa ooouc nyscxx* 


Ol 






Most of ay school work is Interesting* 


74 


74 


0 


*W?J/\S7P A'PFIHI 
iXAiXA Bii LUMw 


AVERAGE BESPOGE (1-7) 




-Jss 


1990-1991 
(H- 37) 


1991-1992 
(Nh 36) 


DTFEESENCE 


Satisfaction with ay teaching assigranent. 


5.11 


5.08 


- .03 


General quality of teaching in our school. 


5.68 


5.50 


- .18 


Ad2dnistrator(s) cooperation with the 
teachers in our school* 


4.78 


4.81 


+ .03 


Mv rarvralo sta. i t* tip! ^a?"f>R tiw or»Vwil - 


4.06 


4.49 




Staff morale in our school* 


3.62 


4.06 


+ .44 


riwuu iuxxiiUd 


HEBCBltflCB CF YES RESPQSES 




Iteas 


1990-1991 
(1*82) 


1991-1992 
(1*216) 


DIFFERENCE 


Does your child's school teach what you 
think should be taught? 


70S 


722 


+ 2 


Are you satisfied with the quality of 
teaching at your child's school? 


58 


69 


+11 


Has the school done a good job of teaching 
your child basic skills such as reading? 


78 


82 


+ 4 


Do vcti belleue vour child's teachers taius 
a personal interest in hia/her? 


76 


72 


- 4 


Do you feel your school's prcgraas are 


60 


55 


-5 



aeeting the individual needs of your child? 
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lbHKd School of Students, Aachen and Baoaocs «t WMMagtan Park. B— a h j School, 
Sprim 1991 «d gpriag 1992. 



HBGBffiGB (V IBS B9CBS5 





1990-1991 


1991-1992 
(WW 




I like school* 


662 


652 


- 1. 


I lite ay school* 


56 


61 


+ 5 


My teachers care about me* 


81 


78 


- 3 


School helps me feel good about myaelf ♦ 


61 


59 


- 2 


Most of ay school work is interesting* 


61 


73 


+12 


maoi ArrrrucES 

IteaB 


ASEMCE BESFOEE (1-7) 
1990-1991 1991-1992 
(N- 27) (N- 31) 


DIFFERENCE 


SaH sf action with ay teaching assignment* 


6.15 


■ 5.87 


- .28 


General quality of teaching in our school* 


5.89 


5.81 


- .08 


A .aL f ^ f ■ *i ■ — *T \ »Ajk^ aa.^^a»aWat — * \> I. 

Attti rrf stratorQa ) cooperation with trie 
teachers in our school* 


5.59 


5.42 


- .17 


My morale as it relates to ay school* 


5.67 


5.35 


- .32 


Staff morale in our school* 


5.37 


5.32 


- .05 


PABENF AXTOUES 


. fESOBSOEE OF YES RESPONSES 
1990-1991 1991-1992 
0H34) (N-195) 


DIFFERENCE 


Does your child's school teach what you 

LJTlTuR NMUA UC iI^iil; 


832 


83Z 


0 


Are you satisfied with the quality of 
teaching at your child's school? 


80 


77 


- 3 


Has the school done a good job of teaching 
your child basic skills such as reading? 


86 


79 


- 7 


Do you bellere your child's teachers take 
a personal Interest la him/her? 


69 


60 


- 9 


Do you feel your school's programs are 


72 


71 


- 1 



matting the Individual tmd» of your child? 
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Attttufee Tawed School of Students, Under 
S^pdw 1991 and Spring 1992. 




or Pfirirj 


' School, 


snmr jtEnms 


CTMIBM Ur u 








1990-1991 
(*-128) 


1991-1992 
0M06) 


DUnSBKZ 


X like school. 


71Z 


76* 


+ 5 


I like ny school* 


48 


66 


+18 


My teachers care about me* 


69 


82 


+13 


School helps me feel good about in/self* 


76 


74 


-2 


Most of my school work is interesting* 


72 


80 


+ 8 


TEiQBk AEHIU1£> 








Item 


1990-1991 
0*23) 


1991-1992 
(»-24) 


DTOEBSEE 


Satisfaction with ny teaching assignment. 


5.39 


6.23 


+ .84 


General quality of teaching in our school* 


5.91 


6.17 


+ .26 


iktainistrator(s) cooperation with the 
teachers in our school* 


4.83 


5.43 


+ .60 


My morale as it relates to my school* 


4.78 


5.43 


+ .65 


Staff oorale in our school* 


4.65 


5.22 


+ .57 


PARENT AEinUCES 
Iteaa 


VBSOSQiE OF YES KESPCKZS 
1990-1991 1991-1992 
(!* 81) (N-129) 


UUIHSBOS 


Does your child's school teach what you 
think should be taight? 


75Z 


88Z 


+13 


Are you satisfied with the quality of 
teaching at your child's school? 


78 


78 


0 


Hm the school decs a good job of teaching 
your child basic skills such as reading? 


84 


84 


0 


Do you believe your child's teachers cake 


73 


83 


+10 


Do you £*«1 your «chool'» pecgr— are 


63 


69 


+ 6 



Meting the Individual needs of your child? 
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INTRODUCTION 

This report contains summaries of our sf forts to understand what causes 
Black students to be suspended and expelled more frequently than White 
students in the Cincinnati Public Schools* Many suggest that the issue is 
simple: sons believe that it is just a matter of Black students breaking the 
rules more frequently; others say it is discrimination. Still, others suggest 
that it is not simply an issue of race, but one of race and economics. 

Over the past six months we have tried to systematically collect and 
analyze information to help us understand some aspects of the problem. With 
this summary report, and the accompanying analyses, we share this information 
with district officials and the community so that they can begin to address 
the disparate impact of discipline on Black students as they endeavor to 
improve discipline generally. 

What follows is a review of the information collected and some 
assessments about how and why Black students are disciplined more frequently 
than White students* This report presents an overview and summary of several 
sub-studies we conducted, copies of which are contained in an accompanying 
volume* (see Appendix A for a list of sub-study reports). 

In Section I of this Summary Report we set out the background for the 
study and an overview of research methods and limitations. Section II 
summarises some of the salient findings from our examination of longitudinal 
patterns of disparities, recent trends in disparities, offenses leading to 
suspensions, and patterns of suspensions and disparities in other districts 
around the country. 

Section III presents findings regarding possible sources and causes of 
disparities through a series of questions and answers that highlight some of 
the possible explanations that we explored. In Section IV we present a 
summary of our assessment of the discipline management system in the CPS and 
its relationship to district efforts to ensure unbiased application of 
discipline and to address racial disparities. In the final section of this 
summary report, Section V, we present a series of recommendations for not only 
reducing disparities in discipline, but for also for strengthening the 
management of discipline generally in the Cincinnati Public Schools. 



I* STUDY OVERVIEW 

A* BACKGROUND 

In December of 1991, the CPS released a Request for Proposals (RFP) 
detailing the parameters of a study to determine the possible causes of 
disparities in disciplinary actions involving Black students and to recommend 
possible remedial actions to reduce or eliminate the disparities. The study 
was undertaken as a result of a decision and order issued by the Honorable 
Walter Rice of the Federal District Court for the Southern District of Ohio on 
June 26, 1991. 

On January 13, 1992, a team composed of representatives of the school 
district and the plaintiffs in the Bronson case selected a team to conduct the 
study* On January 15, 1992, the consulting team was notified of the selection 
committee's decision and on February 3-5, 1992 the Study Team leader visited 
Cincinnati to meet with the committee and finalize details for proceeding with 
the study* Work on the study began shortly thereafter. 



B. STUDY DSSZQM 

The RFP identified two major questions to be addressed in the study: 1) 
What are the major factors that contribute to the current level of racial 
disparity observed in the district's suspension statistics? and 2) What 
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actions should the Cincinnati Public Schools undertake to reduce or eliminate 
racial disparities in suspension rates? The RFP also included a detailed list 
of subsidiary questions to which the district sought answers, including 
questions relating to: the code of conduct, its content and implementation; 
the types of statistical analyses which could be applied to available data to 
determine the patterns, and factors related to disparities; the attitudes of 
members of the school community about issues of disparity; and the actions 
which could be taken to address the problems of disparities in suspension. 

To pursue our inquiry, we used a combination of data collection methods 
including the following: policy and program reviews; statistical analysis of 
removal data; records and forms reviews; interviews with administrators at the 
district and area levels; site visits to a small sampling of schools; and 
surveys of members of Local School Discipline Committees, the Communitywide 
Task Force, the Discipline Steering Committee, and the Ad Hoc Discipline 
Committee. Additionally, discipline data, telephone interviews, and policy 
documents were collected and reviewed to inform our comparative analyses of 
discipline patterns and programs in other school districts* 



C. LIMITATIONS OF STUDY 

In our proposal we noted that soue limitations existed in the study 
design. As we progressed with our data collection and analysis, several 
others occurred. Below, we briefly summarize these limitations. 

First, as noted in the study design, one limitation of the study is its 
ability to determine the specific "causes of disparities" in suspensions or 
expulsions. We indicated that efforts to determine specific causes would 
require collection of information which was both difficult and expensive to 
obtain. One possible method of addressing causation would have been to 
conduct detailed observational studies in a sampling of classrooms and schools 
across the district. However, such an. approach would have required the Study 
Team to spend substantial amounts of time in the classrooms and schools to 
obtain accurate observational data. This would be necessary in order to 
overcome the reactivity of the subjects to the presence of the observer and to 
conduct a sufficient number of observations to make reasonable 
generalixat ions • 

Because other methods were not feasible for us to employ, we noted in 
the study proposal that our approach would be to use, for the most part, 
existing sources of data within the district and to focus our inquiry on 
identifying the sources or probable factors contributing to racial disparities 
in suspensions. We pursued this approach by focusing on school and student 
characteristics associated with varying levels of disparities, as well as the 
offenses which contributed most substantially to the observed racial 
disparities. We did not propose, within the time limits prescribed in the 
RFP, to determine specific "causes" of the racial disparities. Such a study 
would have been even more costly and time consuming than that which we 
undertook and, undoubtedly, would have required the collection of additional 
information from individual student records. That is why we developed our 
proposal in the context set forth in the RFP which stated the purpose of the 
study in terms of "contributing factors" rather than "causes". 

In addition to the limitations set forth in the study design, as we 
progressed with our data collection, we encountered other factors which 
imposed limitations on the study. One of these limitations was the fact that 
district records regarding disciplinary actions and student enrollment by race 
and gender were not maintained in disaggregated form for the early years of 
the study period. This limited our ability to conduct some types of detailed 
analyses of the patterns of disparity since 1981-82, the beginning of the 
period we included in a longitudinal review of disparities. A similar problem 
was encountered with the offense data available for most of the 1980s. While 
district records included information on the number of suspensions and 
expulsions imposed for each offense, this information was not broken down by 
race or gender. Consequently, we could not trace the patterns of offenses 
leading to suspensions by race and gender, and document changes in the offense 
patterns for students of various race/gender groups over the entire ten-year 
period. 
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Another limitation involved the struccure of information available on 
student suspensions and expulsions over the longitudinal period* Most of the 
measures of suspension and expulsion impac*:; we utilized in the study required 
the use of "unduplicated" counts, which count each student suspended (or 
expelled) once, regardless of the number of times they were suspended (or 
expelled) during the school year. Unfortunately, the district reports from 
which we worked contained only the total number of suspensions or expulsions 
imposed in a year (duplicated count) rather than the unduplicated counts. 

In order to overcome this problem, we used Office of Civil Rights (OCR) 
Survey data on suspensions for the years of 1980, 1982, 1984, 1986 and 1988 
which contained unduplicated counts of suspensions reported by the district 
for each of those years* Based on the unduplicated counts for the OCR survey 
years (even-numbered years), we estimated unduplicated suspension counts for 
each of the odd-numbered years of the longitudinal period. Then, using the 
estimates derived from the OCR data and the numbers of total suspensions 
provided by the district, we apportioned the estimated unduplicated 
suspensions across the various school levels in the same proportions as the 
district reported total suspensions for each school level. 

A further limitation we encountered la the course of data collection was 
the unavailability of information on the family income levels of students 
enrolled in the district. Our original plan called fo** the use of information 
from family applications for free and reduced-priced lunches under the 
Department of Agriculture* s School Lunch Program. In previous research 
studies conducted by the Study Team leaders, schools had made this information 
on individual student eligibility available to us with the restriction that it 
could not be used in a fashion that would permit the identification of 
individual students. However, the director of food services for the district 
and the district's general counsel indicated that Department of Agriculture 
regulations prohibit, and the district application form restricts, the use of 
the information for any purposes other than program eligibility reviews, 
without the consent of the parents. 

consequently, we were left with the options of sending out requests for 
release of the information to a sampling of parents in the district or 
eliminating the analysis we had planned with these data. Because of the coses 
and time associated with drawing a sample and obtaining individual parental 
permission, we decided that it was not feasible to obtain the individual 
consents. The information that we had available on the income levels of the 
student population was at the building level and consisted of the number of 
students receiving free or reduced-priced lunches in each school. This meant 
that we were limited in our ability to examine the relationship between race 
and income levels in the suspension experience of students. 

This represents a significant limitation to the study since prior 
research suggests a substantial relationship between race, social class and 
suspension experience. Moreover, as our survey results indicated, there is a 
perception among many staff members and others that a portion of the disparity 
for Black students is due to low income status and not race. 



II. PATTERNS OF DISPARITIES 

A. LONGITUDINAL PATTERNS IE DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS AND DISPARITIES 
Our analyses of disparities in removal actions (suspensions and 
expulsions) started with an examination of the patterns of disparities in 
removals over time. The ten-year period covered by the longitudinal analysis 
began with the 1981-02 school year and continued through the 1990-91 school 
year. This period was chosen to obtain a view of disciplinary activity prior 
to the Bronson Settlement Agreement (1984*85), in the period immediately 
surrounding the agreement, and the period since the agreement. 

While our initial plans for the longitudinal review of removals called 
for conducting an analysis of the suspension and expulsion activity by race 
and gender, we found that the information available from district archives for 
the earlier years of this period were limited and structured in a manner which 
prevented us from conducting detailed analysis by race, gender and school 
level. Additionally, our ability to analyse the offenses leading to removal 
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actions was limited since the records provided no information on offenses 
leading to removal by race or gender. 

Given the unavailability of the unduplicated counts of students 
suspended during the early years of the longitudinal period, we made estimates 
of the unduplicated counts based on the Office of Civil Rights Surveys 
conducted every two years and in which the CPS participated over the 
longitudinal period* 

The basic questions underlying this analysis were: 

1. What has been the level of suspension/expulsion activity in the 
CPS over the past ten years and has it changed substantially? and 

2. What differences, if any, have there been in the impact of 
suspensions/expulsions on Black and White students? 

!• SUSPENSION PATTERNS 

a. TOTAL SUSPENSIONS AND SUSPENSIONS PER THOUSAND STUDENTS ENROLLED 
Over the longitudinal study period, the total number of suspensions 

imposed by the district increased substantially* Suspensions increased from 
8,088 in 1981 to 11,691 in 1990. The change in total suspensions between 1981 
and 1990 represented an increase of 44.55%. (See Figures A-ll and A-12.) 

We next looked at the suspension patterns as measured by the number of 
suspensions per thousand students enrolled. Between 1981-82 and 1990*91, the 
number of suspensions per thousand students enrolled increased from 153 per 
thousand students up to 229 per thousand students, an increase of 49.7% 
district -wide. The increased use of suspension affected both Black and White 
students, but Black students were affected more dramatically. (See Figure A- 
13.) 

From 1981*1990, the level of suspension activity involving Black 
student 8 showed a steady increase from 175 suspensions per thousand up to 279 
suspensions per thousand students enrolled, an increase of 59.4%. For the 
same period, White student suspensions increased from 125 per thousand 
enrolled to 147 per thousand, or an increase of 17.6%. For both groups over 
the period, there were some fluctuations from year to year. (See Figure A- 
13.) 

b. ESTIMATED SUSPENSION RATES 

Using the information supplied by the OCR surveys which contained 
unduplicated counts of students suspended as well as district figures for 
total number of suspensions by race and school level, we calculated an 
estimated unduplicated count of students suspended. Based on these estimates, 
we then calculated the district rates of suspension through dividing the 
number of students suspended by the enrollment and multiplying the quotient by 
one hundred; similar calculations of rates were done for each racial group 
using their numbers of students suspended and enrolled. 

These estimates show a pattern of increase in suspension rates over the 
longitudinal period. In 1981 the estimated suspension rate for the district 
was 9.54%, one of the lowest over the longitudinal period. Through 1983 the 
rate climbed to a high for the period of 12.46% and then declined to 9.96% by 
1988. Since then, the rate has climbed slightly each year and was 11*56% for 
1990. (See Figure A-14). 

C. ESTIMATED BLACK-WHITE SUSPENSION RATE DIFFERENCES 

We examined the Black-White suspension rate differences over the period 
and found fluctuations occurring here as well. The rate difference is arrived 
at by subtracting the rate for White students from the rate for Black students 
to yield any difference. While the rate in 1981 was 4.76% greater for Black 
students, it decreased for the next two years to a level of 3*37% in 1983, the 
lowest mark for the period. However, since then the rate difference has shown 
fairly steady increases until it reached Its high point in 1990 at 6.89%. 
(See Figures A-l through A-10 and A-15.) 

The most noteworthy pattern of rate difference occurred at the middle 
school level where the rate difference calculations yielded negative values , 
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indicating the suspension rats for Whit* middle school students exceeded that 
for Black students. Beginning in 1981, the rate difference was -1.12%; the 
rate difference increased for the next three years reaching a high of -15.98% 
in 1984. By 1985, the rate difference had dropped substantially to -6.58% but 
continued the pattern of higher suspension rates for White students. By 1988 , 
the rate difference reached its lowest point for any school level during any 
year when the difference *as a mere -0.30%; however, by 1989 the rate 
difference had completely reversed and the Black student rate exceeded the 
White rate by 4.69%. This recent pattern appears to be continuing since by 
1990 the difference had increased to 7.85%. (See Figures A-l through A-10 and 
A- 15.) 



d. ESTIMATED BLACK STUDENT OVERREPRESENTATION IN SUSPENSIONS 

We next examined the racial over /underrepresentat ion of students 
suspended, comparing the percent of enrollment for a group to the percent of 
students suspended involving members of that group. The overall district 
pattern is one of Black student overrepresentation. In 1981, the Black 
overrepresentation was 12.20%; from then until 1983 the Black 
overrepresentation decreased to 7.01%, the lowest level for the period. 
However, since that time the Black overrepresentation has increased steadily 
to a period high of 13.69% by 1990. (See Figures A-l through A-10, and Figure 
A-16. ) 

Again, the most notable pattern by school level is among the middle 
schools. For 1981, the overrepresentation at the middle school level was 
-0*90%, meaning that White students were slightly overrepresented among those 
suspended. For 1982, White overrepresentation increased to 5.45% and 
continued to increase for the next two years to 12.75% in 1983 and in 1984 to 
12.99%. By 1985, the pattern began to change and the level of White 
overrepresentation began to decrease; in 1985, the White overrepresentation 
had dropped to 4.68%. (See Figures A-l through A-5 and A-16.) 

In the following two years the White overrepresentation increased again 
to 5.46% in 1986 and to 6.09% in 1987. The next year yielded the lowest 
overrepresentation for any school level for any year when White 
overrepresentation was 0.31%. For this same year, the Black-White suspension 
rate difference was -0.30%, its lowest level for any year for any school 
level, indicating a slightly higher suspension rate for White students. Since 
1988, Black students have become overrepresented in suspensions at the middle 
school level with Black overrepresentation increasing to 3.60% in 1989 and to 
4.54% in 1990. (See Figures A-6 through A-10 and A-16.) 

e. SUSPENSION REPEAT RATES 

We used our estimates of unduplicated suspensions to calculate what 
percentage of the students suspended were involved in more than one suspension 
and compared these repeater rates for racial groups. Based on our estimates, 
the percentage of suspended students involved in more than one suspension 
ranged from a low of about 35% in 1982 to a high of 98% in 1990. When we 
examined the repeat rates by race, vie found that White students consistently 
had slightly higher repeater rates than did Black students. (See Figures A-l 
through A-10 and A-28 through A-28c.) 

When we replicated this analysis using the more recent data, we found 
that the differences in repeat rates were generally consistent in pattern with 
our estimates although lower, they showed some tendency towards higher repeat 
rates for White students than for Black students. However, we remain cautious 
about the levels reflected on these estimates. It is possible that our 
methods may have underestimated the number of unduplicated suspensions and, 
therefore, be conservative estimates of rates and other measures calculated 
using them. It may also indicate that there are differences in the patterns 
of repeat suspensions for Black and White students that our estimates do not 
capture. 

f . GENDER PATTERNS IN SUSPENSIONS 

We also calculated estimates of various measures of suspension for male 
and female students. As noted above, the district documents from which we 
have conducted these data analyses did include separate counts of students 
suspended by race and by gender. Although district records since 1981 have 
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included the gender breakdown of suspensions, we were not able to obtain 
information on the gender designation of the student enrollment by level until 
the 1983-84 school year. 

As one might expect, male students tended to be suspended at higher 
levels than female students. We calculated the rates by gender and a male- 
female rate difference for each of the years for the district. The analysis 
showed a consistent pattern of higher rates of suspensions for male students. 
In 1983, the difference was 6.99% and remained at that level for the next two 
years. However, by 1987, the difference increased to 8.54% before dropping to 
its lowest level of the period, 5.96% in 1988. Since 1988 the difference has 
increased and by 1990 stood at 7.0%. (See Figures A-17 through A-27c.) 

2. EXPULSIONS PATTERNS 

Our analyses of expulsions occurring during the longitudinal period 
parallel those we conducted for suspensions as reported in the previous 
section. We began by looking at the overall volume of expulsions by race and 
school level. We remind the reader of the limitations in the data and the use 
of estimated unduplicated counts. However, in the case of expulsions, we had 
no alternative source of data comparable to the OCR data used for estimating 
the unduplicated suspension counts. 

We used figures from the district's computerized database for the 1989 
and 1990 school years to calculate an estimated unduplicated count of 
expulsions by using the average ratio for those two years of students expelled 
divided by the total expulsions* This ratio was then applied to each of the 
years from 1981 through 1988 to estimate the unduplicated count. We are aware 
that the patterns of repeat expulsions may well have changed over this period; 
however, in the absence of an alternative source of information on which to 
base the estimates, we have used this method. (See Figures A-29 through A- 
38.) 

a. TOTAL EXPULSIONS 

At the beginning of the longitudinal period, district -wide expulsions 
were at their highest level for the ten-year period with 534 occurrences. 
Since that time there has been a fairly steady decrease in expulsions, down to 
a low of 302 in 1988. However, since 1988 expulsions have increased and by 
1990 they were near the 1981 level, with 527 expulsions imposed* The pattern 
for Black students mirrors the district pattern* (See Figures A-29 through A- 
30.) 

b. ESTIMATED EXPULSION RATES AND BLACK-WHITE EXPULSION RATE DIFFERENCES 
When we examined the rate of expulsions based on our estimates of the 

unduplicated counts, we found the rate over the study period remained below 
one percent, with a high in both 1981 and 1983 of 0.82%. This means that less 
than one percent of the student body was expelled one or more times each year. 
The pattern over the years fluctuated between a low of 0.48% in 1985 to a high 
of 0.70% in 1990. (See Figure A-39.) 

The calculation of the Black-White rate differences for expulsions 
showed a high of 0.58% in 1981, one of the two years during which the district 
recorded its highest expulsion rate. While the rate difference fluctuated, it 
reached a period low of 0.16% in 1988, before climbing for the next two years 
to 0.47% in 1990. (See Figure A-40.) 

The rata differences at the middle school level revealed the pattern 
seen with suspensions at the middle school level; White students had a higher 
rate of expulsion than Black students for several years during the study 
period. Between 1984 and 1986, the rate of expulsion for White students 
exceeded that for Black students. However, in 1987, Black students 
experienced slightly higher rates of expulsion, with a difference of 0.12%. 
The following year saw a return to higher rates for White students; then the 
pattern reversed again, with Black students experiencing higher rates of 
expulsion than White students at the middle school level* Since 1988, when 
the White rate last exceeded the Black rate, the differences have increased 
each year. By 1990, there was a 1.85% difference, over twice the difference 
of any prior year of the study. 

C. ESTIMATED BLACK STUDENT OVXRRE PRESENTATION IN EXPULSIONS 
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At the district level, the Black overrepresentation has fluctuated from 
a low of 5.37% in 1984 to a high of 17.36% in 1981. Since the low point in 
1984, however, there hae been a fairly steady increase in Black 
overrepresentation , from 7.91% in 1988 to 15*61% in 1990. (See Figures A-29 
through A-38 and A-41.) f 

Both the elementary and middle schools showed patterns of White 
overrepresentation for some of the yeass of the longitudinal study. The Black 
overrepresentation which occurred in 1983 and 1985 were the highest for any 
school level over the longitudinal period; similarly, White student 
overrepresentation in 1986 and 1987 were the highest for White students over 
the period. (See Figure A-41.) 

d. GENDER PATTERNS IN EXPULSIONS 

As was the case with suspensions, males students experienced expulsion 
at higher rates than did female students. For the district, male expulsion 
rate differences ranged from a low of 0.36% in 1989 to a high of 0.94% in 
1990. In recent years, there has been a general pattern of increase with the 
rate differences growing to a nine-year high of 0.94% in 1990. (See Figures 
A-42 through A-49.) 

3. SUMMARY OF LONGITUDINAL PATTERNS IN DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS 
He applied a variety of measures to examine the impacts of suspensions 
and expulsions on students in the CPS between 1981 and 1990. Regardless of 
the measure, one gets a picture of a possibly worsening disciplinary situation 
in the schools as reflected by increasing use of suspensions and expulsions. 
Over the ten-year period, suspensions increased from 8,088 to 11,691 for a 
44*55% increase. While the increase in suspensions has affected both Black 
and White students, its impact on Black students has been disproportionate. 
White student suspensions rose from 125 to 147 per thousand over the period 
for a 17.6% increase; Black suspensions rose from 175 to 279 per thousand 
students for a 59.0% increase. 

As we examined other measures of suspension impact, we saw a consistent 
pattern of not only increases in the frequency with which suspensions were 
imposed, but also in the disparities in suspensions for Black students, 
especially in the period from 1938-1990. The differences in rates of 
suspension for Black and white students, while fluctuating over the study 
period, have generally increased and reached period highs by the 1990 school 
year. Even in the case of the middle schools, where Black students 
experienced lower rates of suspensions for the early years of the study 
period, there was a pattern of increasing disparity in recent years. 

When we looked at the comparison of percent of enrollment with percent 
of students suspended from each racial group, we saw some fluctuations in the 
level of differences but a general pattern of increasing disparities in 
suspensions for Black and White students. Again, we saw that while for a 
period of time at the middle school level White students had a higher rate of 
suspension, that pattern reversed itself over the course of the study period, 
and by the end of the period Black students were not only overrepresented, but 
were experiencing increasing levels of disparity. 

The single area in which our data show a small but consistent pattern of 
disparities to the disadvantage of White students was in the case of repeat 
rates. Our estimated data showed White students repeating more frequently than 
Black students. 

Similar patterns emerged with respect to expulsions. While there was a 
decrease in the use of expulsions from 1983 through 1988, they have increased 
since then. From 1981 through 1986, the Black-White rate difference decreased 
as well. Since that year, however, as expulsions increased, so did the 
difference in rates for Black and White students* 

Overall, our examination of suspension and expulsion data revealed a 
district which increasingly relied on removals. That increasing reliance on 
removals has meant increases in the disparate impact of these actions on Black 
students. These patterns, with the notable exception of the middle schools 
for several years during the study period, indicate the need for the district 
to examine its approach to the use of rsmoval actions, especially suspensions, 
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to ensure that they are both fair and necessary. 

a. recent fatter* s m disciplinary acxiom a*d disparities 
For the eub-otudy on Patterns and Sourcas of Disparitias wa focusad on 
the period from 19u* through the second quarter of the 1991 school year. For 
this period, we had more extensive information and could extend our analysis 
to consider both the race and gender of the students suspended and expelled, 
and differences in disciplinary experiences without the use of estimates. 

Through discussions with the district's office of Planning, Research, 
and Evaluation (PRE), we made arrangements for the staff to prepare three 
databases for our use in this area of the study. The first, the 
Suspension/Expulsion File contained information on each reported removal 
action occurring within the district from 1989 through Second Quarter, 1991. 
The second, the Student File, contained background information on each student 
enrolled in the district over the study period. The third database, the 
School File, contained information on each school in the district Including 
student enrollment, administrative and certificated staff composition by race 
and gender, special education placement information and related 
characteristics • 

1. MOOT SUSPENSION PATTERNS 

a. TOTAL SUSPENSIONS 

The total number of suspensions increased from 9,015 in 1989 to 10,131 
in 1990 for an increase of 12.4%; however, by the end of the second quarter of 
1991, the total had already reached 9,720 suspensions, exceeding the 1989 
total and just 300 suspensions short of the 1990 annual total. As noted 
previously, the 1991-92 removal data contain information for only the first 
two quarters of the school year. The fact that only one-half year's data were 
included means that the patterns may change somewhat when the final data for 
the entire school year are analyzed. However, given the comparability of the 
total number of removal actions during the first two quarters of 1991 to the 
totals in each of the two previous years, it is likely that many of the 
patterns observed in the first two quarters of 1991 data will become even more 
pronounced. (See Figures 0-1 through B-3.) 



b. SUSPENSIONS RATES 

The district-wide suspension rate showed a slight but steady increase 
from 1989 to 1990 with 11.32% of the student body experiencing suspensions in 
1989 and 11.42% in 1990. The rates continued to show an increase for 1991 
when the rate was 12.08%, even though we examined data from only the first two 
quarters of the year. The increase in the Black suspension rate alone, 
especially that of Black males, seemed to account for this trend. The White 
rate actually showed a slight decrease. (See Figures B-l through and 
Figure B-13. ) 

we also found that the highest rate of suspension was for middle school 
students. The most striking feature of the high suspension rates for middle 
school students is its impact on Black male* at the middle school level. 
Their rate of suspension over the recent period began at 39.80% in 1989, 
increased to 41.35% in 1990, and by mid-year 1991 was already at 42.55% and 
likely to exceed 50% by the end of the school year. These suspension rates 
are among the highest we have ever seen for students of any racial/gender 
group. (See Figures B-4 through B-12, Figure B-13b, and Figure B-14b. ) 

c. BLACK-WHITE SUSPENSION KATE DIFFERENCES BY GENDER 

The Black-White rate difference increased slightly between 1989 and 1990 
from 6.45% to 6.78% and accelerated between 1990 and 1991 to 7.74%; this 
increase in Black-White difference held for both genders. (See Figure B-15.) 

At the elementary level, Black-White differences displayed an uneven 
trend, dropping from 4.52% in 1989 to 4.02% in 1990 , then rising to 5.41% by 
the second quarter of 1991. As the total suspension rate dipped, the racial 
difference in suspension rates declined. As the total rate rose, the racial 
difference grew. These fluctuations in Black-White difference at the 
elementary level were found almost entirely within male suspensions. In 
contrast, Black-White female differences rose steadily over the years, 
probably because the rate of White female suspensions remained stable (1.43% 
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in 1989; 1.28% in 1990; and 1.40% in 1991) while that for Black females 
increased (4.77% in 1989; 4.64% in 1990; and 5.26% in 1991). (Sea Figure B- 
15a.) 

Bacauaa of diverging trajactoriaa by raca in auspanaion ratee, 
middle/ junior high achool Black-White rate differencea increaaed and then 
accelerated rapidly upward. Intereetingly, gender differencea alao appeared. 
Black-White differencea for females were conaiatently larger than for males 
and alao increaaed at a faater rate than for malea. (See Figure B-15b.) 

High achool Black-White rate differencea roaa between 1989 and 1990 from 
9.72% to 11.48% and then dropped for the incomplete 1991 achool year to 9.62% 
in a pattern aimilar to the auapenaion ratea themselves. Male and female 
trends paralleled respective race trends. (See Figure B-15c.) 

d. BLACK STUDENT OVIRRIPRBSINTATION IN SUSPENSIONS BY GBNDIR 

Black overrepresentation increased over the period from 13.84% in 1989 
to 14.33% in 1990; by mid-year 1991 overrepresentation had already reached 
15.20%. When broken down by gender, though, the increases are not as 
consistent* Interestingly, though Black male overrepresentation increased 
slightly over the period, Black females showed an underrepresentation in their 
suspensions through all the years, from 4.47% in 1989, then dropping to 2.85% 
in 1990, before going up to 3.68% in 1991. Over the recent period, every 
race/gender sub-group experienced some period of underrepresentation in their 
suspensions except for Black male students who had levels of 
overrepresentation of 18.31% in 1989, 17.18% in 1990, and 18.88% by mid-year 
1991. (See Figure 8-16.) 

For the elementary schools, Black overrepresentation in suspensions fell 
slightly from 1989 (18%) through 1990 (17.36%) and 1991 (17.26%). Gender 
breakdowns showed diverging paths. Black male figures declined and then 
jumped dramatically. Black female figures rose and then dropped 
dramatically. However, Black females at the elementary level were 
underrepreaented in their suspensions for each of the three years and the 
fluctuations all occurred while they remained underrepreaented by as much as 
8.72% in 1991. (See Figures B-16a.) 

For the middle schools, gender differences within this measure also 
appeared. Black females were underrepreaented in suspensions each year 
although their underrepresentation seemed to be decreasing consistently from 
4.97% in 1989, down to 3.49% in 1990, and down further to 1.28% by mid-year 
1991. At the same time, overrepresentation for Black males was fluctuating, 
beginning at the 9.93% level in 1989 and decreasing to 8.56% in 1990, and 
increasing by mid-year 1991 to 9.71%, While White females were consistently 
underrepresented in suspensions over the recent period, the experience of 
White males is somewhat different. For both 1989 and 1990, White males 
experienced slight overrepresentation with suspensions exceeding their 
enrollment by 2.04% in 1989, and by 2,38% in 1990; as of mid-year 1991, they 
were slightly underrepresented by 0.53%. (See Figure B-16b.) 

At the high school level , Black student overrepresentation increased 
from 14.43% in 1989 to 15.81%; by mid-year 1991, overrepresentation was 
already at the 1990 mark, registering 15.47%. As was the case at other 
levels, Black female students in high schools were consistently 
underrepresented in suspensions, although their underrepresentation decreased 
over the three years. (See Figure B-16c.) 

e. SUSPENSION REPEAT RATES 

As we did with the Longitudinal study data, we calculated repeat rates 
for the students suspended reflecting the percentage of suspended students who 
were suspended more than once. The repeat rate for 1989 was 34.93% and rose 
to 41.90% in 1990; by mid-year 1991, the rate was 37.01%. This means that 
over one-third of the students who experienced suspension in any of these 
years had more than a single incident of suspension. 

For each of the three years, there were no substantial differences in 
the repeat rates for Black and White students. There were, though, 
significant gender differences with males of each racial group having higher 
repeat rates than females, but there were only slight differences between 
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roales of the two racial groups. (See Figures B-l through B-3.) 

Elementary laval students axpariancad tha lowest repeat rata for any 
level, but their rates rose from 29.43% in 1989 to 33.92% in 1990; by mid-year 
1991, they were already at a 32.07% repeat rata. When wa examined thj 
patterns by race and gender for elementary schools, we saw that for 1989 and 

1990, the repeat rate for White students was higher than that for Black 
students. For those same two years, the highest repeat rate for any 
racial/gender sub-group involved White males who had repeat rates of 32.06% 
and 38.85% for 1989 and 1990, respectively. For 1991 mid-year data, Black 
males had the highest repeat rate with a rate of 34.33% while the rate for 
White males was 32.88%. The repeat rate for Black females was substantially 
higher than that for White females during 1989 and 1990, but by mid-year 1991 
White females had a slightly higher rate of 27.63% compared to a rate of 
27.20% for Black female students. (See Figures B-4 through B-6.) 

Middle school repeat rates are the highest for any school level ranging 
from 44.57% in 1989 to 54.38% in 1990; by mid-year 1991, the rate was already 
at 48.65%. White students had higher repeat rates for the first two years 
than did Black students. In a pattern similar to that observed for elementary 
schools, White males had the highest repeat rate of any racial/gender sub- 
group for 1989 with a rate of 48.08%; since that year, however, Black males 
have had the highest sub-group repeat rates with 61.86% repeaters in 1990 and 
53.92% by mid-year 1991. The repeat rates for males and females of both 
racial groups were remarkably similar over the first two years, although the 
mid-year patterns in the 1991 data suggest that the Black student repeat rates 
will exceed those of White students by a substantial margin by the end of 

1991. (See Figures B-7 through B-9.) 

Between 1989 and 1990 the repeat rate at the high school level increased 
from 32.99% to 39.47% and by mid-year 1991 stood at 32.46%. While Black 
students experienced somewhat higher repeat rates than did White students, 
there were more substantial differences by gender than by race. (See Figures 

B-10 through B-12.) 

2. 1UBCEMT EXPULSI0H PATTERXS 

a. TOTAL EXPULSIONS 

Between 1989 and 1990, the total number of expulsions across the 
district rose from 306 to 491 for an increase of 60.5%. By mid-year 1991, the 
total had reached 386, projecting a record year for total expulsions. (See 
Figures B-l through B-3.) 

The pattern of increasing expulsions occurred at all three school 
levels. At the elementary level expulsions increased from 49 in 1989 to 102 
for 1990, an increase of 102%. While Black student expulsions increased by 
130%, White students experienced an increase of 62.5% in their total 
expulsions. By mid-year 1991, total expulsions had reached 82 suggesting a 
substantial increase in elementary schools for the school year. (See Figures 
B-4 through B-6.) 

At the middle school level, expulsions also increased substantially 
between 1989 and 1990, but not to the extent that they did at the elementary 
level. Between 1989 and 1990, middle school expulsions increased from 105 to 
165 for an increase of 57.1%. White students at the middle school level 
actually experienced a decrease in their expulsions over the two years, 
dropping from 23 in 1989 to 22 in 1990. Black students, however, experienced 
a substantial increase in their expulsions from 82 to 143 for an increase of 
74.4%. Totals through the second quarter of the current school year showed a 
total of 151 expulsions, indicating the likelihood of a substantial increase 
for the year. (See Figures B-7 through B-9.) 

b. RATES OF EXPULSION 

For each of the three years under consideration, the district expulsion 
rate was below one percent. The rate of expulsion for 1989 was 0.41%, 
although it increased to 0.55% by 1990. The rate by mid-year 1991 was already 
0.48%, suggesting the likelihood of an increase over the 1990 year. However, 
while the rates for Black students rose between 1989 and 1990, before falling 
through mid-year 1991, the rates for White students showed a slight but steady 
decline. (See Figures B-17 and B-18.) 
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At the elementary school level, expulsion rate* increased from 0*09% in 

1989 to 0.20% in 1990* The mid-year rate for 1991 was already at 0*17%. The 
total expulsion rate, then, doubled from 1989 to 1990 and almost reached the 

1990 level by the second quarter of 1991* This pattern was reflected in the 
Black expulsion rate that almost tripled between the first two years and 
doubled the 1989 rate by mid-year 1991. Both male and female Black student 
rates paralleled the overall Black trend. The White rate increase, on the 
other hand, was much less extreme though the same pattern of increase was 
discernible. (See Figures B-17a and B-18ft. ) 

at the middle school level, the rate for White students dropped from 
0.98% in 1989 to 0.43% by 1990, while the rate for Black students rose over 
those years from 1.49% to 2.78%. The total middle school expulsion rate 
increased from the first year to the second before coming to rest by mid-1991 
at a level comparable to tae 1989 rate. The Black rate followed a similar 
pattern, though with consistently greator increases* Zn contrast, the White 
rate decreased. Almost all of the increases are explained by Black male 
expulsions. Black females, White males, and White females all show decreases 
in expulsion rates. (See Figures B-17b and B-18b.) 

The total high school expulsion rate consistently increased every year. 
While the rata was 0.82% for 1989, it increased slightly to 0.86% in 1990; by 
mid-year 1991, the rate had already exceeded the 1990 school year and stood at 
0.87%. The expulsion rate for Black students was stable and then rose 
dramatically in the last year. The stability in the Black rate between the 
first two years masks divergent gender patterns: the male expulsion rate rose 
every year whereas the female rate fall and rose. The White rate rose and 
fell modestly in the last year. The initial increase in the White rate also 
masks divergent gender trends: the male rate increased dramatically before 
falling in 1991 while the female rate fell and then rose slightly. (See 
Figures B-l7c and B-18c») 

Co BIAOC-tfBITE EXPULSION RATE DIFFERENCES BY GENDER 
While the Black-White expulsion rate difference was 0.22% in 1989, it 
doubled with the increase in the expulsion rate in 1990 to 0.44%. By mid-year 
1991, the rate difference was 0.34%. The Black-White differences showed a 
consistent rise over recent years, holding true for both genders. (See Figure 
B-19.) 

At the elementary school level, Black-White differences were almost non- 
existent in 1989, appeared in 1990 at a level of 0.10% and fell to 0.04% by 
mid-year 1991. However, while there was no rate difference between the races 
in 1989, this masks the differences occurring by gender where there were 
substantial differences. (See Figure B-19a. ) 

Middle school Black-White differences more than quadrupled after the 
first year before seeming to stabilize, almost all of the dramatic increases 
were among males. Male Black-White differences increased much faster than 
female racial differences in expulsion rates at the middle school level. (See 
Figure B-19b. ) 

The high school White male expulsion rate increase between the first two 
years was the largest increase of any race/gender sub-group. Consequently, 
Black-White differences at the high school level fell between the first two 
years before accelerating upward by 1991. Male Black-White differences 
paralleled this trend while female racial differences increased each year. 
(See Figure B-19c.) 

d. BLACK STUDENT OVER-REPRESENTATION IN EXPULSIONS BY GENDER 
Black student overrepresentation in expulsions has increased over the 
recent period from 13.65% in 1989 to 18.53% in 1990; the mid-year figure for 

1991 had reached 16.59%. Black overrepresentation in expulsion rates showed a 
consistent rise over recent years that was not consistent by gender. Not only 
were Black females consistently under represented, but their 
underropresentation increased. At the same time, Black males' 
overrepresentation accelerated. (See Figure B-20.) 

At the middle school level, Black overrepresentation tripled between 
1989 and 1990 before stabilising somewhat by mid-year 1991. Almost all of the 
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dramatic increases Are accounted for by OAlu. Black aale overrepressntation 
consistently accalaratad upward, wharaaa Black females began tha period 
ovarrapraaantad and than fall into being mora under represented • (See Pigure 

I- 20b.) 

Tha incraaaa in tha axpulaion rata for Whita malaa at tha high school 
laval batwaan tha f irat two yaara ia tha largaat incraaaa of any raca/gandar 
sub-group. Consequently, Black overrepresentation fall batwaan 1989 (16.65%) 
and 1990 (11*37%) bafora incraaaing to 19*91% by mid-year 1991. Black females 
wara aa undarrapraaantad in axpulaiona at tha high school laval aa thay wara 
at tha othar lavala. Their under represent at ion followad the general axpulaion 
trand: baginning in 1989 thay wara undarrapraaantad by 11.93%, and by 1990 
thair undarrapraaantation had incraaaad to 19.55% bafora falling to 12.55% by 
mid-year 1991. Black mala ovarrapraaantation conaiatantly rota aach yaar 
going from 28.58% in 1989 to 30.92% in ±990; by mid-year 1991, thair laval waa 
alraady 32.47%. (Saa Figura B-20c.) 

a. EXPULSION REPEAT RATES 

Tha rapaat rataa for axpulaiona in tha district showed a dramatic 
increaee frorc 1989 (27.94%) to 1990 (46.38%). By mid*- yaar 1991, tha rapaat 
rata atood at 39.66%. While thara wara diffarancaa batwaan tha racaa in thair 
rapaat rataa, thoaa diffarancaa appaarad to incraaaa with increaeee in tha 
rata of axpulaion. Tha bighaat rapaat rataa by racial/gandar eub-groupe wara 
for malaa; Black malaa had a highar rata than Whita malaa in 1989 (29.25% 
versus 26.47%) and thay ravaraad positions in 1990 whan Whita malaa bad highar 
rapaat rataa (52.50% varaus 50.91%). (Saa figuraa B-l through 8-3.) 



3. StnaCART OP ttCEKT PAMEXKS III DXSCXFLXflAltY ACtXOtff 

For this portion of our study focusing on disciplinary actions during 
tha three moat racant yaars, mora comprahansiva information waa availabla 
regarding tha background charactaristics of atudants involved in disciplinary 
actions, including thair raca and gandar. Consequently, wa wara abla to 
conduct mora datailad inquiry into tha patterns of ramovals for studanta by 
raca and gandar. 

Parhapa avan mora notaworthy than tha pattarns by raca and gandar was 
tha fact that avan though only one-half yaar of data wara includad in thia 
analyais for tha 1991-92 school yaar, tha number of suspensions imposad was 
comparabla to aach of tha pravious two yaara. This waa primarily attributabla 
to a naw policy, adopt ad through tha collactiva bargaining process with tha 
teachers' organisation, which mada it mandatory that student* found guilty of 
apacif iad offanaas be suspended or expelled from school. Suspensions through 
tha aacond quarter of 1991 totaled 9,720, exceeding the total for 1989 and 
just 300 suspensions short of the 1990 total. The increase in suspensions 
impacted all three school levels. While elementary schools had exceede d their 
1990 totals by the end of the second quarter and middle schools were just 50 
below their 1990 level, high schools were approximately a thousand auapansions 
short of their 1990 totala. 

When we examined suspension rataa over the two and one-half yaara, there 
has been a alight but consistent increase in suspensions, eapaclally for Black 
male students. The most significant pattern at any school level ia for Black 
males at the middle school level who had a rata of 42% by tha end of the 
aacond quarter of 1991*92, among tha highest we have seen in our experience. 

The Black-White suspension rate difference over the past three yeara 
alao incraaaad and by tha end of the aacond quarter 1991 reached 7.74%, 
already higher than in the 1990 school year. The rate difference at the 
middle echool level roaa in 1990 and continued sharply upvard in 1991. 

The Black atudent overrepresentation in auapansions increased during 
each of tha years and already had reached 1990 levels by the end of the second 
quarter, 1991. At all three school levels , Black females were 
underrepreaanted in thair suspensions while Black males were ovarrapraaantad 

and accounted for all of the disparity by race. 

finally, wa looked at repeat rates of atudants suspended and the data 
showed that over one-third of all atudenta suspended are suspended more than 
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once; the repeat rate increased over the first two years and appeared to be 
continuing in that pattern during 1991. There did not appear to be any 
significant differences in the repeat rates by race, although gender 
differences did appear. 

Expulsions, while far less frequent than suspensions, increased over the 
period by over 60%. High schools had the smallest increase in expulsions, an 
increase of a little over 47%; elementary schools had the greatest increase, 
102%. However, Black student expulsions at the elementary level increased by 
130% compared to an increase of 60% for White students. At the middle school 
level, White studsnt expulsions actually decreased while Black rates increased 
by over 73%. There was little difference in the level of increase across the 
races among high school students, with expulsions generally increasing at a 
lower rate at the high school than any other school levels. 

The rate differences in expulsions, although small, doubled between the 
first two years of the period. By level, the increase for White male students 
between 1989 and 1990 was the largest for any race/gender population. At the 
middle school, though, the Black rate difference quadrupled after the first 
year. 

Black overrepresentation among suspended students increased over the 
study period rising from 13.65% in 1989 to 18.53% in 1990; by mid-year 1991 it 
reached 16.59%. While Black students as a group are over represented, Black 
female students are consistently under represented, and increasingly so. Black 
overrepresentation was the highest at the middle school level, where it 
tripled over the study period; however, Black females were under represented in 
their suspensions at this level and the degree of underrepresentation appeared 
to be increasing. 

C. PATTEKN8 OF OFFENSES LEADING TO SUSPENSION ACTIONS 
Our inquiry included an examination of the offences leading to 
disciplinary removals (suspensions and expulsions). Here, we present an 
overview of the offense patterns for suspensions. This issue is important in 
terms of understanding the patterns of disparities for Black students as well 
as the patterns of removals for all students. 

Prior research has indicated that the reasons for removals are important 
to understanding the nature of disparities and successfully addressing them. 
Our prior research has indicated that the majority of removals in many 
districts tend to be concentrated in a few offenses. A district can make a 
substantial impact on the level of removals and, presumably, the overall 
climate in the schools, by concentrating its policy and programmatic efforts 
to reduce these offenses. Additionally, prior research has revealed that 
there are usually differences in the distribution of offenses leading to 
removals for Black and White students. This means that if a district is to be 
successful in reducing disparities, it must concentrate on those offenses 
contributing moct substantially to the overall level of removals for Black 
students and those offenses for which Black students are most over-represented 
when compared to White students. 

Unlike the two previous sub-study reports, in the examination of 
offenses we considered the entire period from 1981-1991 in a single report. 
First, we examined the offenses leading to suspension over the longitudinal 
period for which we have no information on the rtce of students suspended by 
offense and limited our focus to examining offense patterns over time for the 
district and school levels. In the second part of the report, we examine the 
more recent years (1989 through 1991) for which we have information on the 
race and gender of the students suspended and expelled for various offenses. 

1. LONGITUDINAL PATTERNS IN SUSPENSION OFFENSES 

a. DISTRICT PATTERNS 

Before examining specific offenses, it is important to note that the 
offenses leading to suspensions in the district tended to be concentrated in a 
few offenses, mostly ones involving disruptive behavior as opposed to those 
involving potential physical harm to people or damage to property. Using 1981 
as an example, we identified the offenses in the district that accounted for 
over 100 suspensions and found that eight offenses reached the level of 100 
suspensions! unruly conduct; fighting; disorderly conduct; smoking; 
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profanity /obscenity; alcohol/drugs; theft; and physical assault on a student. 

When these eight offenses were totaled, they accounted for 7,457 of the 
7,832 suspensions reported for ths year, or 95.2% of the total. Moreover, the 
top three offenses leading to suspension that year — unruly conduct, fighting, 
and disorderly conduct — accounted for 6,160 of the 7,832 suspensions or 78.7% 
of the total. While there was some fluctuation in these offenses over time 
and some movement of other offenses into this high frequency suspension 
category, this same general pattern persisted throughout the ten-year period. 
In 1990, unruly conduct, disorderly conduct, fighting and profanity/obscenity 
accounted for 10,102 of the 11,688 suspensions, 86.4% of the district total. 
(See Figures C-l through C-ll.) 

We next examined the specific offenses leading to suspensions at the 
district level* For each year since 1981, unruly conduct has ranked as the 
single most frequent reason for suspensions. From that time, the number of 
suspensions attributable to unruly conduct has ranged from a low 3,109 in 1932 
to a high of 4,622 suspensions in 1990. Although the total number of 
suspensions for unruly conduct has grown over the period, the percentage of 
all suspensions attributable to it has not increased substantially. The 
percentage of suspensions involving unruly conduct grew from 39.7% in 1981 to 
a high of 43.5% in 1984; since that time it decreased until 1990 when it rose 
to 39.5%, the same proportion as in 1981. (See Figures C-ll and C-12.) 

Two offenses, fighting and disorderly conduct alternated over the ten- 
year period for the second most frequently cited reason for suspensions. 
Beginning in 1981, fighting has accounted for over 2,000 of the district's 
suspensions each year. Fighting suspensions have averaged around 25% of the 
total suspensions, ranging from a high of 27% in 1982 to a low of 18.2% in 
1990. However, the general trend over the period reflected a slight decrease 
in the proportion of suspensions attributable to fighting. Since 1982, the 
percentage of suspensions for fighting has fluctuated but generally declined 
to the low 20% range until 1990, when it reached a period low of 18.2% of 
total suspensions. (See Figures C-ll and C-12.) 

Disorderly conduct also contributed substantially to the total number of 
suspensions in ths district, while fighting and unruly conduct have remained 
relatively stable both in terms of raw numbers and percentages of the total, 
disorderly conduct suspensions have increased on both measures. Zn 1981, 
disorderly conduct accounted for 1,013 suspensions or 12.9% of the district 
total. Although there were two years of decline in disorderly conduct 
suspensions over the period, the general trend was one of increasing 
suspensions for disorderly conduct. By 1990, disorderly conduct accounted for 
2,641 suspensions, 22.6% of all suspensions, and displaced fighting as the 
second most frequent reason for suspensions. (See Figures C-ll and C-12.) 

The offenie of prof anity /obscenity increased over the period. In 1981 , 
there were 433 suspensions for prof anity /obscenity which accounted for 4.7% of 
all suspensions. After decreasing through 1984, prof anity /obscenity 
suspensions began a steady increase reaching a period high in 1990 of 717 
suspensions or 6.1% of ths total. Profanity suspensions are likely to 
increase dramatically for 1991 since the offense is included among those 
requiring mandatory suspension or expulsion under the new 1991 policy. (See 
Figure C-ll.) 

The two suspension offenses dealing with substance abuse, smoking and 
alcohol/drugs, both showed a pattern of decrease over the ten-year period. 
Smoking, which accounted for 433 suspensions or 5.5% of the total in 1981, 
declined steadily over the period and by 1990 accounted for 140 suspensions, 
just 1.2% of the total. A similar pattern emerged for alcohol/drugs. While 
in 1981 they accounted for 187 suspensions or 2.4% of the total, they declined 
steadily over the study period to a level of 79 suspensions or 0.7% of the 
total by 1990; the period low for alcohol/drugs occurred in 1989 when 67 
suspensions (0.7%) were recorded for the offense. (See Figures C-l through C- 
10, Figure C-13 and C-15.) 

Two other of our original eight offenses accounted for more than one 
hundred suspensions! theft and physical assault on a student. Suspensions for 
theft accounted for 167 suspensions in 1981 or 2.1% of the total. After 
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several years of increase, however, in 1988 theft suspensions dropped from the 
previous year's total of 302 (2.9%) to a period low of 152 suspensions, 1.6% 
of the total. For 1990, the total had increased to 206 (1.8% of the total). 
Overall, however, theft suspensions have remained relatively stable, 
accounting for around 2% of district suspensions. (See Figures C-l through C- 
11.) 

Suspensions for physical assault on a student remained below 2.0% of 
total suspensions from 1981-1987; the following year they increased by 100% 
(from 109 to 218 or 2.3% of the total), before they declined for a year to 112 
(1.2%) and then increased in 1990 to a period high of 433 suspensions, 3.7% of 
the district total. (See Figure C-ll.) 

He also traced seven "safety offenses" over the ten-year period because 
of their seriousness and impact on the school environment, including physical 
assault on an employee, firearms and dangerous weapons. Over the ten-year 
period, there was a consistent increase in the number of suspensions 
attributable to assaults on staff. From 1981 to 1987, the number of 
suspensions ranged from 11 in 1982 to 27 in 1935, but accounted for less than 
0,3% of the total suspensions. Since 1987, there has been a steady increase 
in suspensions for assault on staff with the totals jumping to 48 in 1988, 112 
in 1989, and 150 in 1990. During this period of increase, staff assault 
suspensions also grew as a percentage of all suspensions from 0.5% in 1988 to 
1.3% in 1990. While we are uncertain whether this reflects a change in staff 
reporting patterns, administrative action, or student behavior, it is cause 
for considerable concern. (See Figures C-13 and c-l 5.) 

When we examined the pattern of suspensions for firearms over time, the 
results were as wo expected them to be since we assumed that offenses of this 
nature would be dealt with almost exclusively through the use of expulsion* 
However, we did find that there was at least one firearms suspension in each 
of the years, except two. In the last three years of the study period, 
firearms accounted for 3 suspensions in 1988, 2 in 1989 and 4 in 1990. (Note: 
We could not determine the race of the students involved since the firearms 
cases were among those that we could not attach to student identification 
numbers from which we identified students by race.) (See Figures c-13 and C- 
14.) 

Suspensions for dangerous weapons occurred at a much higher frequency 
and generally increased over the study period. In 1981 dangerous weapons 
accounted for 55 suspensions or 0.7% of the district total. After rising for 
three years, dangerous weapons suspensions exceeded 100 in 1986 with 118 
suspensions reported. While the percentage of all suspensions attributable to 
dangerous weapons remained below one percent from 1981-1985, the jump over 100 
in raw numbers also marked dangerous weapons exceeding 1.0% of total 
suspensions. Since that time, dangerous weapons suspensions have fluctuated 
and by 1990 stood at 129 or 1.1% of the district total. (See Figures C-13 and 
C-15.) 

b. ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

We next examined to what extent these district offense patterns occurred 
at each school level. At the elementary level, the same general pattern was 
found to exist, with some variations. The leading offenses for suspension at 
the elementary school level were the same as for the district as a whole. 
Disorderly conduct, fighting, profanity, theft, and unruly conduct were among 
the most frequently cited reasons for elementary suspensions. But while 
unruly conduct was the leading offense for suspension in 1981 for elementary 
students, since that time it has been displaced by fighting as the leading 
reason for elementary suspensions. (See Figures C-l through C-10.) 

Since 1981 fighting suspensions have increased from 439 to a high of 
1048 in 1987; since then, fighting suspensions have decreased and in 1990 
accounted for 807 suspensions. Over that period, fighting suspensions as a 
proportion of the total fluctuated between a high of 45.1% of the total in 
1986 to a low of 29.1% of the total in 1990. since the high mark in 1986, 
however, there has been a steady decline in the percentage of elementary 
suspensions attributable to fighting. 

Suspensions for disorderly conduct and unruly conduct over the ten-year 
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period have increased in total number* and disorderly conduct has increased as 
<i percent of total suspensions as well. Disorderly conduct suspensions 
increased from 119 in 1961 to a high of 610 in 1969, before dropping slightly 
to 769 in 1990. Over that time, their proportion of total suspensions 
increased from 11.3% in 1961 to a high of 30.5% in 1969; for 1990 they stood 
at 27.6% of the total. Unruly conduct suspensions show a similar pattern in 
terms of raw numbers, increasing from 404 in 1961 when they were the leading 
reasons for suspensions to a high of 656 in 1990. While the total number of 
suspensions for unruly conduct increased over the ten years, their proportion 
of total suspensions decreased from a high of 36.4% of the total in 1961 to a 
low of 13.4% in 1965 before rising over the succeeding years to a level cf 
23.7% in 1990. 

Suspensions for theft and profanity followed similar patterns and both 
remained between 2.5% and 4.5% of the suspension total over time. Theft 
suspensions at the beginning of the period totaled 30 and increased steadily 
for the next six years reaching a period high in 1967 of 95 suspensions; since 
that time they have dropped off and totaled 67 in 1990. Profanity /obscenity 
suspensions totaled just 27 in 1961 and remained below 50 until 1985 when they 
totaled 63. Since that time they have generally increased and by 1990 totaled 
101 suspensions, 3.6% of the elementary total. 

We also tracked three "safety" offenses over the period at the 
elementary level including assault on a student, assault on staff and 
dangerous weapons. The data indicated a pattern of steady increase in the 
suspension of elementary students for dangerous weapons* Since 1961 whan 
there were just 8 suspensions for dangerous weapons at the elementary level, 
there has been a steady increase through 1986 and 1987 when they leveled off 
at 41 suspensions each year. Although they declined for the next year to 33, 
the last two years of the period marked increases in suspensions for dangerous 
weapons and in 1990 they totaled 51 or 1.8% of the level total. 

Assault on a student suspensions remained under ten cases per year and 
less than one-half of one percent of the total from 1981 through 1987; in 
1988, assault on a student suspensions skyrocketed to 50 cases and increased 
each of the next two year to 89 cases in 1989 and 131 cases in 1990. Over 
this period, the percent of total suspensions at the elementary level for 
assault on a student increased from a low of 0.1% to the 1990 level of 4.7%. 

Assaults on staff followed a similar pattern with fewer than ten cases 
of suspension being reported for the offense in any of the years between 1981 
and 1987. Then, in 1988 there were 19 cases reported, 51 cases in 1989 and 74 
cases in 1990. Over the ten-year period, suspensions for staff assault rose 

from 0o2% of the total to 2.7% of the total in 1990. 

C. MIDDLE SCHOOLS 

At the middle school level the leading reason for suspensions over the 
study period was unruly conduct. While there were fluctuations in the numbers 
of suspensions each year from a low of 975 in 1987 to a high of 1,744 in 1990, 
unruly conduct suspensions remained about 39% of the total middle school 
suspensions. (See Figures C-l through C-10. ) 

Unruly conduct is followed by fighting as the next leading reason for 
suspensions. Over the ten year period, however, there has been some decrease 
in the total number of suspensions for fighting; the high for the period 
occurred in 1981 when there were 1,009 suspensions for fighting which 
accounted for 28.5% of the level total. Since that time fighting suspensions 
fluctuated somewhat, but generally declined and by 1989 accounted for 709 
suspensions or 21.4% of the total; however, suspensions for fighting rose in 
1990 to 826, but represented only 18.9% of the level total. 

Disorderly conduct suspensions also accounted for a sizable and growing 
portion of middle school suspensions. While only 469 middle school 
suspensions for disorderly conduct were reported in 1981, accounting for 13.2% 
of the suspensions, both the number and percentage of disorderly conduct 
suspensions rose over the study period and reached a level of 1,066 
suspensions or 24.4% of the total by 1990. 

Middle school suspensions for profanity/obscenity remained relatively 
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stable over most of the period of the study, comprising between 4.5% and 7.0% 
of suspensions for the level and ranging from a low of 141 in 1984 to a high 
of 232 in 1989. 

We also tracked three of our "safety" offenses for the middle schools. 
Physical assault on staff remained below ten cases per year from 1981 until 
1988 when there were 15 suspensions for assaults on staff. In 1989 the total 
jumped to 26 cases and rose again in 1990 to a period high of 48 suspensions 
or 1.1% of the total. Physical assault on a student followed a similar 
pattern with relatively low totals during the first seven years of the period 
(only 39 in 1987) before jumping in 1988 to 91 cases. Suspensions for this 
offense increased again in 1990 to 159 cases accounting for 3.6% of the level 
total. 

We also examined dangerous weapon suspensions for middle schools and 
found a relatively stable pattern from 1981 through 1989; during this time the 
total number of suspensions for dangerous weapons was around 30 per year. In 
1990, the number jumped to 53, accounting for 1.2% of the suspensions. 

The overall pattern of decrease for drug/alcohol suspensions observed at 
the district level is also reflected somewhat in the middle school data. Over 
the study period the drug/alcohol suspensions increased from 34 in 1981 to 46 
in 1985 before declining each year through 1988 when they totaled 18 cases. 
In 1989 and 1990, drug/alcohol suspensions increased to 19 and 24 cases, 
respectively, and comprised less than one-half of a percent of 1990 
suspensions. 

d. HIGH SCHOOLS 

As was the case for the district, unruly conduct dominated the reasons 
for removal of students from high schools. The number and proportion of 
suspensions due to unruly conduct remained high over the period, beginning and 
ending the study period at about 2,000 per year and accounting for almost half 
of all high school suspensions. While the level of unruly conduct suspensions 
did go down for some time, they have increased substantially over the past two 
years. (See Figures C-l through C-10.) 

Another major contributor to suspensions at the high school level is 
disorderly conduct, which increased steadily over the past few years both in 
totals and as a percent of all suspensions for the level. While in 1981 they 
comprised about 12% of suspensions, by 1990 they were up to 17.7% of the total 
and accounted for over 800 suspensions. 

Suspensions for profanity increased steadily over the past ten years, 
beginning with 135 suspensions in 1981 (4.2% of the total) and going up to 395 
suspensions in 1990 (8.7% of the total), the highest of any school level. 

Fighting constituted a lower proportion of suspensions at the high 
school level than either of the other levels, accounting for just over 10% of 
suspensions in 1990, down from 14.4% the previous year. For most of the years 
of the period, fighting accounted for more than 500 suspensions, reaching a 
high point in 1987 of 647 cases, but declining somewhat since then. The other 
offenses involving physical harm occurred with much less frequency. Assaults 
on students for the early years of the study period averaged around fifty 
suspensions per year; however, since 1986 they have increased for the most 
part, especially in recent years. In 1986, there were 83 suspensions reported 
for assault on students and in 1989 they jumped past the 100 mark and the 
following year went up to 141. During the study period they accounted for 
between 1.4% and 3.1% of suspensions at the high school level. 

As revealed for the other school levels, assaults on staff also 
increased from below 15 cases from 1981 through 1988 up to 35 cases in 1989 
and 28 cases in 1990. As a proportion of high school suspensions, they have 
decreased over that period from a little over 3% down to 0.6% in 1990. 

Dangerous weapons suspensions at the high school level fluctuated around 
20 cases per year; however, in 1986 they rose to 43 cases and remained around 
40 until 1989 when they decreased to 15, but rose the following year to 25. 
Over the period, they generally remained less than one percent of the total. 
In both raw numbers and percent of all suspensions, dangerous weapon 
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suspensions at the high school level were lower than at either the middle 
school or the elementary levels* 

The two substance abuse offenses, smoking and alcohol /drugs , both 
declined substantially over the study period in terms of their percent of 
total suspensions and raw numbers* Alcohol/drug suspensions decreased from 
157 in 1981 to just 46 suspensions by 1990 and decreased as a proportion of 
total high school suspensions from a high of 4*7% in 1982 to a period low of 
1*0% in 1990* A similar pattern occurred for smoking which dropped from 5*6% 
of all suspensions in 1981 to a low of 1*5% in 1990 and decreased in volume 
from 240 cases to 70 cases for those same years* 

2* SUSPENSION OFFSWSS PATTERNS MX BACK AMD GBfDER 

Using information on enrollment and suspensions we compared the percent 
of enrollment for each race/gender group (Black males* Black females. White 
males, and white females) with their percent of suspensions for each offense 
to determine for which offenses there were disparities* This analysis clearly 
identified that Black male students experienced widespread disparities across 
almost all of the offenses* We assessed their overrepresentation in 
suspensions for various offenses for the 1989 school year, when Black males 
comprised 31*39% of district enrollment* As we compared their enrollment to 
their percent of suspensions for specific offenses, we saw that Black males 
received a disproportionate number of the suspensions meted out for the 
majority of the offenses listed; exceptions included only disorderly conduct 
and smoking. The following year, with Black male enrollment still just above 
31%, Black males remained overrepresented in every offense except smoking. 
Finally, by 1991, with their enrollment still at the 31% level, Black males 
were overrepresented in every offense except smoking and fraud* Keep in mind 
that the suspension totals used for 1991 are for only the first and second 
quarters* (See Figures C-30 through C-32c.) 

Although Black males were overrepresented in a variety of offenses, many 
of the offenses, especially those with the highest levels of 
overrepresentation, did not involve large numbers of suspensions. When we 
examined the high volume offenses, we saw that the percentage of suspensions 
involving those offenses were generally similar for each of the racial/gender 
sub-groups* 

Ac similar comparisons of enrollment and suspension offense percentages 
were made for other racial /gender sub-groups, some patterns of 
overrepresentation in offenses emerged, but none as pronounced as those for 
Black males* For example, White males were overrepresented in smoking over 
the course of the three years* While their enrollment was about 16% each 
year, they received between 52% and 71% of all smoking suspensions* And while 
they did have alight overrepresentation in a few other offenses, it did not 
approach the level of Black males, except for smoking* (See Figures C-30 
through c-32c.) 

Another discernible pattern was that the ranking of the top four 
offenses for each sub-group was generally the seme: unruly conduct, disorderly 
conduct, fighting and profanity* Exceptions to this pattern include a 
reversal of the ranking of fighting and disorderly conduct for Black and White 
females* 

The most frequent offenses leading to suspension which were observed 
over the ten year study period remained prominent in the more recent period* 
We also saw the connections between the disparity for Black males in 
suspensions and their overrepresentation in the offenses for which suspensions 
were most frequently imposed* 

A larger proportion of suspensions for Black males were for unruly 
conduct when they were compared to other sub-group*. The pattern over Che 
three years is similar for each group* However, the sheer volume of 
suspensions for Black males, over 2,000 in 1990, impacted dramatically on 
their rates of suspension* However, unruly conduct did not comprise a 
substantially higher proportion of their offenses than it did of other sub- 
groups* In fact, in 1990, White females had a higher proportion of their 
suspensions for unruly conduct than did Black males* (See Figures C-33a and 
C-33b.) 
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Dieorderly conduct offenses went down overall the past three years for 
Black males; however, Black females experienced a slight increase. Black 
female students had slightly higher proportions than did White females. (See 
Figures C-34a and C-34b.) 

Suspensions due to fighting decreased slightly over the three years icor 
all groups except Black males, who experienced a slight increase in the number 
of fighting suspensions. The percentage of suspensions which involved 
fighting for each group was similar, with the exception of Black females who 
had a higher proportion of their suspensions for fighting than did White 
females in all three years. (See Figures C-35a and C-35b.) 

Suspensions due to profanity increased in numbers over the past three 
years, with * precipitous increase in 1991 attributable to the change in 
policy requiring that students be suspended for profanity. Profanity 
suspensions increased for both male and female students while White male 
suspensions for profanity increased slightly in 1991 and White female 
suspensions increased substantially. 

As we examined the percentages of suspensions for each group 
attributable to profanity we saw that in 1989 White females had a noticeably 
higher proportion of their suspensions involving profanity than did other sub- 
groups. For 1990 the proportions were remarkably similar. However, by 1991, 
with the new policy, Black female students received a higher percentage of 
their suspensions for profanity than any other sub-group. We also note that 
across all sub-groups, the policy had a dramatic effect on the proportions of 
suspensions involving profanity, with all of the sub-groups now having over 
10% of their suspensions involving profanity. (See Figures C-36a and C-36b. ) 

Suspensions for smoking overwhelmingly involved White students and more 
males than females. Smoking suspensions for Black students numbered less than 
20 each year while the totals for White students were over 100. As noted 
above, smoking was one of three offenses over the period of study for which 
Black males were not overrepresented. The trend in the percentage of 
suspensions for smoking was downward among White males, although White females 
experienced a sizable increase in 1991. (See Figures C-37a and C-37b.) 

Finally, we looked at theft suspensions. Black males had the highest 
number of suspensions for theft, followed by Black female students. While 
their suspensions exceeded 80 for each year, the other sub-groups were 
generally below 30 suspensions per year. The proportion of suspensions 
accounted for by theft showed some differences between groups with there being 
dramatic differences in 1990; however, by the end of the second semester of 
1991, the differences had closed considerably. See Figure C-38a and C-38b.) 

3. 8UMKAXY 

We first examined the reasons for suspensions in the district across 
time and found that the overwhelming majority of suspensions resulted from a 
small number of offenses including unruly conduct, disorderly conduct, 
fighting and profanity. In 1990, the four offenses accounted for over 86% of 
suspensions. These same offenses contributed substantially to the overall 
level of suspensions across all school levels. While in early years, unruly 
conduct was the leading reason for suspension across all school levels, more 
recently fighting displaced it as the leading suspension offense at the 
elementary level. 

For both suspensions and expulsions, assault on staff and assault on 
students increased as reasons for removals. Along with fighting, all three 
offenses increased over the past three years. 

When we examined the reasons for suspension by race we found that unruly 
conduct is the leading reason for suspension for both groups. The four most 
prevalent offenses for each race/gender group were unruly conduct, disorderly 
conduct, fighting and profanity. This was true for each group except for 
Black females in 1989-90 for whom there were more suspensions for fighting 
than for disorderly conduct. Black males were overrepresented in their 
suspensions for almost all offenses except smoking, where we found White males 
were overrepresented. We also found there to be a tendency for Black students 
to have higher proportions of their suspensions tor disorderly conduct and 
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f ighting than White students and for White students to have higher proportions 
of their suspensions for unruly conduct than Black students. 

Among the leading reasons for expulsions were assault on staff and 
assault on students. We noted our concern about the increases in expulsions 
and suspensions for assaults on staff and the increase in expulsions for 
dangerous weapons. 

We also attempted to trace the rate increases in suspension to specific 
offenses which had substantial changes in their totals, changes in fighting 
and unruly conduct suspensions played a substantial role in the changes in 
suspension rates for Black and White students. White students were also 
impacted by profanity suspensions, but these offenses increased more for Black 
students. Fighting became an offense significantly impacting Black students* 
suspension rate and decreased in its significance for the White students' 
suspension rate. 



D. SUSPENSIONS AMD DISPARITIES IN OTHER DISTRICTS 

In addition to analyzing discipline rates and disparities in CPS, we 
also sought to place CPS' disciplinary actions into a broader context by 
comparing them with rates and disparities in various other school districts in 
the United States that are similar to Cincinnati. This analysis, reported in 
Sub-study F, covers the period 1978 through 1988, a ten year period that spans 
the year 8 immediately prior to the Bronson Settlement Agreement, the 
transitional years, and several years immediately after the adoption of the 
Agreement. Our comparative analysis did not cover the most recent period 
because of the lack of availability of comparable data for the national sample 
of districts. We note, however, that the number of suspensions and 
disparities reported in Cincinnati have risen markedly since 1988, 
particularly in the 1990-91 and the 1991-92 school years. 

Data to carry out this comparative analysis were requested from and 
provided with the special cooperation of the U.S. Department of Education's 
Office for Civil Rights. Enrollment and disciplinary action data were 
assembled by race, ethnicity and gender for the 100 largest school districts 
in the U.S. for the years 1978, 1980, 1982, 1984, 1986 and 1988, and entered 
into a database for analysis. Additional data were acquired from a small 
number of school districts to allow a sub-analysis of disciplinary actions by 
school level. 

We computed four measures of suspension rates and disparities for each 
of the nation's 100 largest districts. These measures were suspension rates, 
Black-White rate differences, Black over-representation and Black student risk 
ratio. These same measures were also computed for a total of seven groups of 
comparison districts configured on the basis of one or a combination of 
characteristics the districts share with CPS, such as size, percent Black 
enrollment, geographical location and desegregation status. The mean scores 
for each group of districts on the four measures were then compared with 
Cincinnati's rates and levels of disparities for 1988 and each of the earlier 
years in the study. 

In addition, because such group-based comparisons focus on the means, we 
also examined the distribution of districts by rate ranges and ranges of 
disparities. We also compared each district to every other district based on 
their ranking on three of the suspension measures, and then ranked them on the 
basis of their composite scores across these measures. 

1. Students Suspended Once or More in A Tear 

In 1988, 116 of every one thousand students enrolled in the Cincinnati 
Public Schools were suspended once or more during the course of the school 
year, ranking CPS 14th highest in overall suspension rate among the nation's 
100 largest districts. Its Black suspension rate of 136 and White rate of 89 
students per thousand also placed it among the highest suspending districts 
for each of these groups, ranking it 21st and 18th highest, respectively. 
Thus, while Black students are suspended at an appreciably higher rate than 
their White counterparts in Cincinnati, White students in Cincinnati are 
suspended at relatively higher levels than their counterparts in other 
districts. (See Figure F-2.) Over the ten year period ending in 1988, 
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su spans ion rates rose by about 26% with the Whit* rate rising more rapidly 
than tha Black rata, though tha Whita rata haa fallan ainca the Settlement 
Agreement while the Black rate haa increased slightly through 19S8. (See 
Figure F-l.) 

When comparing CPS to various comparison groups of districts, we find 
that its overall and White suspension rates tend to exceed those in most 
groups of referent districts. On the other hand, its Black rate exceeded 
levels reported in three comparison groups and was lower than in four others, 
including those comprised of constellations of desegregated city districts in 
the north and midwest, but not those in Ohio. (See Figures F-2, and Figures 
F-4a through F-5b. ) 

Thus, Cincinnati suspandad a graatar proportion of its students than did 
most other of the nation's 100 largast districts and fivm of the seven groups 
of districts we compared it to in 198$, although it suspended a somewhat 
smaller proportion than another group of midvestern districts. 



2. Black-White Differences in Suspension Bates 

The CPS rate difference haa ranged between 80.7 and 27.4 over the period 
studied. The rate difference peaked in 1980 at 80.7, fell to 27.3 in 1984, 
and then rose sharply in the first year after the Settlement Agreement to the 
mid 40s, where it remained for the balance of the period studied. The 
precipitous drop in rate difference between 1980 and 1982 appears to be 
largely attributable to an especially dramatic drop in the Black suspension 
rate during a period when the White rate declined only marginally. By 
contrast, the subsequent increase in rate difference coincident with the 
adoption of the Settlement Agreement is almost exclusively the result of a 
substantial decline in the suspension rate for White atudents between 1984 and 
1986. (See Figures F-l, F-7a, and F-7b.) 

CPS' 47.8 rate difference is slightly lower than three of the comparison 
groups and substantially lower than the mean rate difference for the other 
four groups of districts. This favorable showing against other districts 
appears to be primarily a function of the CPS' relatively high White 
suspension rate, rather than a low rate of suspension for Blacks. When 
examined against individual districts, CPS ranked near the middle of the 
nation's 100 largest, in the 52nd place (48th highest). It ranked 10th (18th 
highest) among desegregated city districts outside the south. Between 1978 
and 1988 CPS registered a larger decreaae in rate difference than most all 
other groups of districts, although we note that the CPS rate difference has 
risen appreciably since 1988. (See Figures F-6, F-7a, and F-7b.) 

Thus, CPS ranked near the middle of the nation's 100 largest districts 
in Black-White suspension rate differences in 198$, but the rate difference 
rose sharply in Cincinnati in the first year after the Settlement Agreement, 
largely as tha rasult of a decline in ths White suspsnsion rate. 

3. Overrepresentation of Blacks Among students Suspended 

Black overrepresentation in CPS ranged from a high of IS. 3% in 1978, 
after which it gradually, but consistently, declined to a low of 5.9% the year 
prior to the Settlement Agreement's adoption. After bottoming out, the 
overrepresentation climbed to 10.1% in 1986, where it remained in 1988. Thus, 
though the overrepresentation level declined by 38.3% between 1978 and 1988, 
it jumped appreciably coincident with the adoption of the Settlement 
Agreement. (See Figures F-9a and F-9b.) 

Although substantially higher than a few years earlier, the 10 % 
overrepresentation figure in 1988 compared favorably with the levels of 
overrepresentation reported in the groups of comparison districts, all of 
which were clustered in a fairly narrow band between 10 and 14%. Again, 
however, the pattern of post-1988 suspensions has increased overrepresentation 
levels in Cincinnati above those reported here. (See Figures F-8, F-9a, and 
F-9b.) 

CPS ranked 48th (52nd highest) among the nation's 100 largest districts 
and 10th (18th highest) among the desegregated city districts outside the 
south in 1988* These rankings, not unexpectedly, roughly parallel those CPS 
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received with respect to Black-White rate differences. 

Even though it declined Appreciably between 1978 and 1988, Black 
overreprementation Among mumpended students also climbmd coincident with the 
adoption of the Settlement Agreement. 

4. Black Student Risk ftatio 

Between 1978 and 1988, the risk ratio for Black CPS students ranged from 
1.30 to 2.12, meaning that Black students were up to two times as likely to be 
suspended as their White classmates depending on the year in question. 
Cincinnati's 1988 risk ratio of 1.6 reflects a substantially higher likelihood 
of suspension for Blacks than Whites. It also represents a lower risk ratio 
than recorded in the seven comparison groups , especially four of them in which 
the risk ratio exceeded 2.0 in 1988. (See Figure F-10.) 

Every year between 1978 and 1988, Black* students in CPS have been at 
greater risk of auapension than their White classmates , And the degree of much 
risk hae increased mince the adoption of the Settlement Agreement. 

5. Overall Banking of Districts by Suspension Measures 

In addition to examining the relative ranking of districts on each of 
the several suspension measures discussed above, we also ranked districts on 
the basis of their cumulative scores across three of these measures: overall 
rate, Black-White rate difference, and Black overrepresentation, When 
examined relative to the nation's 100 largest districts, CPS ranked 62nd (or 
38th highest) in terms of levels of suspension and disparities combined. 
Among these 28 desegregated districts outside the south, CPS ranked 11th (17th 
highest), of the 10 districts with lower composite scores than Cincinnati, 7 
had lower scores on at least two of the three independent suspension measures. 
These districts include: Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Dayton, St 
Louis, and Portland. (See Figure F--16.) 

Ranking dimtrictm according to combined measures of suspension* and 
dimparitimut CPS im neither among the highemt nor the lowest dimtrictm. 

6. Suspension Bates and Disparities by School Level 
Finally, in an effort to assess if a particular school level in 

Cincinnati accounted for a disproportionate volume or proportion of 
suspensions compared to other districts, we examined 1990 district suspensions 
by school level for three Ohio districts (including Cincinnati) that reported 
relatively similar overall suspension rates. The suspension rates in these 
three districts (including CPS) were 129.6, 114.2 and 90.4. 

In each of these districts suspension rates were highest at the junior 
or middle school level, followed by the senior highs and then, the elementary 
schools. While this pattern persisted across all districts, there were 
appreciable differences in the rates at certain school levels among the three 
districts, most notably at the elementary level. In Cincinnati elementary 
students were suspended at a rate of 56 students per thousand, as contrasted 
to rates of 21 and 37 elementary students per thousand in the other two 
districts. The rate for Black elementary students in CPS was 71.9 per 
thousand in 1990, while Whites were suspended at a rate of 31.7 per thousand. 
These rates contributed to a rate difference of 40.2 per thousand students, an 
overrepresentation level of 17.4%, and a Black elementary student risk ratio 
of 2.4. (See Figure F~22a.) 

To control for district rate differences, we also calculated the 
proportion of all suspensions attributable to elementary students in each of 
the three districts. When we did so, we found that 30.4% of the suspended 
students in Cincinnati were elementary students, while such students 
constituted just 15.2 and 13.6% of the suspended students in these other two 
districts. (See Figure 7-22b.) 

Slmmentary students are twice am likely to bm suspended in Cincinnati am 
in two other demegregated city achool dimtrictm in Ohio with mimilar ovmrall 
ratem of mumpenmion. 

7. Summary of Comparative Analysis 

Overall, then, the general pattern evident from our comparative analysis 
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suggests that between 197S and 1988 , CPS had relatively high suspension rates 
for all students, which tended to constrain the level of racial disparities 
between groups. While levels of disparities tended to fall even as overall 
suspension rates increased between 1978 and 1988, post 1988 patterns reported 
elsewhere in this study signal growing levels of disparities as well a* rates 
of suspension that are likely to modify CPS' relative standing with respect to 
other districts and groups of districts in the United States. 



XXX. SUMMARY OF r DOINGS REGARDING SOURCES AMD POSSIBLE CAUSES OF DISPARITIES 

In this section we preeent a summary and brief discussion of our 
findings regarding sources and possible causes of disparities. Using a 
question and answer format for each finding, we refer the reader to the sub- 
study report (s) containing additional information related to the finding. 

1. HAVE MERE SEER CHARGES XR SHE RUMBER OF REMOVAL ACTXOMS OVER TIME X* 
SHE CPS? 

The use of suspension and expulsion over the past eleven years in the 
CPS has increased considerably. The increases have generally been greater for 
Black students than for White students. The more recent years show 
accelerated increases , some of which are due to the new mandatory policy on 
suspension and expulsion introduced for the 1991*92 school year. (See Figures 
A-l through A- 10, A-14 through A-14c, A-29 through A-39c, and B-l through B- 
12.) 

2 . HAVE THERE BEER RACIAL DISPARITIES XM THE DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS 
IMPOSED BY THE CPS? 

We used two primary methods of measuring differences in the impact of 
suspensions and expulsions on Black and White students. Consistently, Black 
students had higher levels of disciplinary actions according to both of the 
measures. First, we looked to see if there were differences in the rates of 
suspension for the two groups. We found a consistent pattern of Black 
students being suspended at higher rates than White students. (See Figures A- 
1 through A-10, A~15, A-29 through A-38, and A-40.) 

Next we compared the percent of Black enrollment to their percent of 
suspensions. Here, too, we found disparities as reflected in Figures A-l 
through A-10, A-16, A-29 through A-38, and A-41. 

3. HAVE THERE BEER CHARGES XR THE LEVEL OF DISPARITIES XR DISCIPLINARY 
ACTIONS OVER SINE? 

The level at which Black students experienced disparities fluctuated 
over the ten year period we examined. However, the overall trend is one of 
increasing disparity in suspension and expulsions for Black students* This is 
especially true during the period from 1989 through the second quarter of the 
1991 school year. (See Figures A-l through A-10, A-14 through A-14c, A-29 
through A-38, A-39 through A-39c, and B-l through B-20c.) 

4. ARE THERE ART DISPARITIES IN DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS FOR WHITE STUDENTS? 
Although the overall pattern is one of disparities to the disadvantage 

of Black students, there were a few instances in which there were disparities 
for White students, especially males. When we examined the repeat patterns 
for students suspended, we did see a pattern of somewhat higher repeat rates 
for White students. (See Figures A-28 through A-28c, and Figures A-29 through 
A-38.) 



5. HAVE THERE BRER AMY VARIATIONS XR THE LEVELS OF DISPARITIES FOR BLACK 
STUDENTS BY OERDER OR SCHOOL LEVEL? 

While the overall picture is one of increased disparities for Black 
students, these patterns did vary by gender and across school levels. For a 
substantial period of time during the 1980s, Black students at the middle 
school level had lower rates of suspension than did White students (See Figure 
A- 15). That pattern ended in 19S8 and since then Black students have 
experienced increasing levels of disparities. 

While it is true that all Black students experience disparities in their 
disciplinary actions, there are substantial variations by gender. We found a 
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fairly consistent pattern of Black females being underrepresented in 
suspension or expulsions. This pattern did not emerge when we coopered rates 
for Black and White female students since White female students had the lowest 
rate of suspension and expulsion of any of the race/gender groupe that were 
examined. (See Figures B-16 through B-16c, B-20 through B-20c, B-15 through 
B-15c, and 0-19 through B-19c.) 

We also found substantial variations in the levels of disparities by 
school level. However, these variations fluctuated considerably and are 
difficult to explain. 

6. Atf THERE DirmiVCKS III THE TYPE OF DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS IMPOSED OH 
ST UDE NT S OF DIFFERENT RACES? 

We examined a number of offenses for which both suspension and 
expulsions had been imposed to see if there was any greater likelihood of 
suspension or expulsion by race of the students. 

After examining the data, we conclude that although there was a tendency 
to expel Black students with more frequency than White students for the same 
offense, the differences were negligible. (See Figures D-l through D-5.) 

7. WERE THEME DIFFERENCES XW SHE LENGTH OF SUSPENSIONS IMPOSED Off BLACK 
AMD WHXSS S T UDENTS SUSPENDED FOE TIB SAME OFFENSE? 

We also analysed whether there were any differences in the length of 
suspensions of Black and White students suspended for the same offenses. 
While there were some interesting patterns in these data, overall, there was 
no evidence that Black and White students received suspensions of 
substantially different durations for the same offenses. (See Figure D-6.) 

8. AJfcB THERE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN BLACK AND WHITE STUDENTS IN TEE NUMBER 
OF TIMES TRET ARE SUSPENDED? 

Because of the pattern we saw in the repeat analysis, we conducted 
additional analysis to see whether there were any racial differences in the 
number of times students were suspended. We analysed the records of Black and 
White students who were suspended more than once to see if they differed in 
the average number of suspensions. We found that the average number of 
suspensions for Black and White students was nearly the same with both groups 
averaging 2.8 suspensions. However, the percent of repeat offenders was 
significantly higher for White students than for Blacks students. (See Figure 
D-7.) 

9. WTO THE RE DIFFERENCES IN THE RATES OF REFERRALS FOR BLACK AND WHITE 
STUDENTS? 

Generally, we did not have school level discipline records with which to 
conduct our analysis. However, we did obtain information on the first two 
quarters of the school year from one middle school which bad computerised 
referral records. We analyzed this information to see what, if any, 
differences there were in the referral rates of Black and White students. 

Given the small number of cases we had to examine, we are cautious about 
generalizing beyond the school from which these data were obtained. However, 
for the school in question. Black students, particularly Black males, were 
more likely to be referred than White students. Although Black students were 
more likely to be referred, White students were more likely to be referred 
more than once. (See Figures E-l, 1-3 and 1-5.) 

10. WERE THERE DIFFERENCES IN THE LIKELIHOOD OF SUSPENSION FOR BLACK AND 
WHITE STUDENTS? 

Using the same data from a single school, we examined the likelihood of 
suspensions for Black and White students referred to the office. Black 
students were more likely to be suspended than White students for all 
referrals. Some of the discrepancy, however, may be due to the offenses for 
which they were referred since Black males were more likely to be referred for 
fighting and nearly all fighting referrals ended in suspension. But some of 
the discrepancy occurred because Black students were more likely to be 
suspended for disorderly conduct; nearly three-quarters of all Black students 
referred for disorderly conduct were suspended compared to a little over half 
of all White students. (See Figures E-6 through E-9.) 
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11. DID AMY OF OS OSES* DISCIPLINARY ACTIOS* IMPOSED Oil STUDENTS 

rbfbsrsd so tbb optics rbsdlt w disparities by sags? 
When we examined the data to analyze disciplinary responses, we found 
that while the most frequent response to a referral in this school was parent 
contact, one third of the referrals resulted in suspension and one-quarter in 
iom other form of punishment, such as work detail or writing sentences. 
Across all offenses for which students were referred, Black students had 
disproportionately fewer of their referrals end in parent contacts than did 
White students. Again, however, this may be due to differences in the reasons 
for which students were referred. (See Figures E~6 through E~9«) 

12. MS SSSRB DXFFSKSHCSS IS FXBQOSIICY THAI STAFF MKMBEM OF DIFFSRSJIT 
SACS* BSPRR BLACK AMD WBIXB STUDSBTS? 

While the information we obtained from our sample school included 
information on the race of the students, it did not contain information on the 
race of the staff person making the referral so we were not able to analyse 
this issue. However, we did note that a small number of the staff in the 
school accounted for the vast majority of referrals. A total of 87 staff 
member made at least one referral with the median number being nine. Sleven 
staff accounted for 43% of the referrals and one staff member made 103 
referrals. (See Figure B-4.) 

13. WBAX EAVS BBSS TO NOBS FBSQUBST BSABOMS FOB WHICH STUDSBTS ABB 

msnm am o from scbool? 

Over the past eleven years, the patterns of offenses leading to 
suspension have remained relatively stable. Unruly conduct has been the most 
frequent reason for suspension in all of those years. Reasons for suspensions 
in the district are concentrated in a few offenses; in fact, in 1990, four 
offenses accounted for over 86% of all suspensions in the district. These 
offenses were* unruly conduct, disorderly conduct, fighting and profanity. 

14. WSBB TBSRS DXFFS1SBCBS XV TBB REASONS FOR WHICH BLACK AMD WHITE 
BTOMBWS ARB SUBPBMDBD? 

In both our analysis of district offense data and the sub-study of 
referral data from a middle school, we found that it was more likely for Black 
students to have been charged with disorderly conduct than with unruly conduct 
while the reverse was true for White students. Since both offenses were in 
the same category regarding disciplinary actions that were imposed, we are not 
clear about the reasons for this pattern. Xt may reflect the ract that 
although both are broad and not well-defined offenses, the disorderly conduct 
definition seems to be more directed to matters of insubordination and failure 
to follow instructions of authority figures. Although unruly conduct includes 
an element of insubordination, it seems to involve more general forms of 
misconduct and disruption as well. (See Figure C-33a through 34b and E-5.) 

19. ARB TSBBB SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS WHICH ARB ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
BLACR-WBITB SUfPEMSIOtf RATS DIFFERENCES? 

We utilised a "multiple regression" statistical analysis technique to 
determine the impact of a number of factors on the Black-White suspension rate 
differences in the district. Among the factors analyzed were the race of the 
principal, the percent of Black assistant principals, the percent of Black 
student enrollment, the percent of students receiving free and reduced-price 
lunches, the percent of students eligible for Chapter I services, and the 
percentage gap between students eligible for Chapter I in a school and those 
receiving services. Our intent was to see if any of these factors were 
associated with the differences in suspension experiences of Black and White 
students as measured by the Black-White suspension rate difference. 

The results indicated that there; has been a minimal impact of these 
variables on the Black-White suspensions rate difference. In 1989-90 there 
were three variables that showed statistically significant associations with 
the Black-White rate difference rates. Two of them, the Gap Between Percent 
of Students Eligible for Chapter I and Percent Served in a school and Percent 
Black Assistant Principals had a positive influence on the rate difference 
disparity. That is, the wider the gap between students eligible for Chapter I 
and students served with Chapter I funds, the higher the rate difference the 
school showed. Also, as the number of Black assistant principals increased 
(percentage wise), the rate difference also increased. (See Figures D-8 
through D-10.) 
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The third significant variable, Percent Eligible for Chaptar I, had a 
negative association, (i.e. tha mora atudanta who wara aligibla for Chaptar X 
in a school, the lower the rata difference that was observed). There are 
several possible explanations for this unanticipated result. For example, it 
could be that in schools with a high number of students in need of assistance, 
both Black and White students received a large number of sanctions thus 
reducing any disparity. Alternatively, one may speculate that in that type of 
school both Black and White students received a relatively small number of 
sanctions, with a similar reduction in the disparity. (See Figures D-8 
through D-18. ) 

In the following years none of the variables attained atatiatical 
significance, becoming closer to having zero impact in the 1991-92 school 
year. (See Figure D-8 through D-10.) 

16* MB THKXB SPECIFIC OFFKMSS TUT BBPBCIAIXY IMPACT TO DISPARITIES 
I1C SUSPBWSIOKS FOB BLACK BTPPBMTB ? 

In order to identify offenses that contributed substantially to the 
disparities in suspensions for Black students, it is necessary to focus on 
those offenses which were both high in total volume ind for whioh Black 
students ware substantially ovsrrepresented. In the following section, we 
present a summary of offenses which meet these criteria. Additionally, we 
have identified offenses for which White students experienced substantial 
o verrepresentat ion • 

When we refer to an offense as one for which Black students were 
"overrepresented", we are comparing their percent of enrollment to the percent 
of all suspensions for a given offense which involved Hack students. Where 
the percent Black students involved in a specific offenae leading to 
suspension exceeded their enrollment by 10% or mora, we identified the 
offenses as having "significant overrepresentation." 

When we refer to an offense as being "high volume" the reference is to 
the frequency with which the offense resulted in suspension. At the 
District -wide level, offenses leading to at least 60 suspensions per year for 
Black students and those leading to at least 30 suspensions per year for White 
students ware identified as "high volume" offenses. For school level 
analyses, "high volume" offenses for Black students were those resulting in 
suspension at least 20 times per year, and "high volume" offenses for White 
students were those leading to suspensions at least 10 times per year. 

Suspension offense data from 1969-90 through the second quarter of 
1991-92 were analyzed to identify "high volume" and "significant 
overrepresentation" offenses for Black and White students by race and gender 
sub-group. 

There were six high volume offenses for which Black males were 
consistently found to be "significantly over represented" : Disorderly Conduct, 
Fighting, Profanity, Theft, Unruly Conduct and Assault on a Student /Violent 
Disorderly Conduct. Assault on a Student was identified as a "high volume" 
and "significant overrepresentation" offense for 1989*90 through 1990*91; 
however, in 1991-92, it was replaced by a new offenss, Violent Disorderly 
Conduct, as a high volume and significantly overrepresented offense for Black 
males. 

No offenses were found to be consistently high volume and significantly 
overrepresented for the other race/ gender sub-groups, except for Smoking. For 
White males, Smoking was consistently high volume and significantly 
overrepresented; however, while smoking was also a high volume and 
significantly overrepresented offense for White females, the pattern was not 
consistent across the years examined. 

Across school levels, for Black males, the sams six offenses identified 
above were consistently high volume and significantly overrepresented. 
Additional offenses appeared at the elementary and high school levels. At the 
elementary level in 1991-92 , Sexual Conduct was a high volume and 
significantly overrepresented offense. At the high school level in 1990-91, 
Gambling was a high volume and significantly overrepresented offense. 
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Por Hack fmltir Fighting, Forgery, Fraud, and Profanity were high 
voIum and overrepreaented offenses, although not conaiatantly acrosa school 
lavala and for diffarant yeara. At tha elementary level, no high volume 
of fenae was aignif icantly overrepreaented for Black females except Pighting in 
1990-91* At the middle/ junior high school level, no high volume offenses ware 
significantly overrepreaented except for Profanity in 1991-92. At the high 
school level, Fighting waa high volume and aignif icantly overrepreaented for 
Hack females during the firnt two yeara; in 1991-92, Forgery, Fraud, and 
Profanity were high volume and overrepreaented, with Forgery " significantly" 
overrepreaented • 

For White students, few high volume offenses reflected significant 
overrepreeentation. The only offense which waa consistently high volume and 
aignificantly overrepreaented was Smoking at the middle/ junior high and the 
high school levels. This pattern held true for females and even more so for 
males; it waa leaa conaiatent at the elementary level where Unruly Conduct 
aaemed to ahow a more conaiatent overrepreeentation. 

Overall, the offenaea reflecting both the highest volume and moat 
aignif icant overrepreeentation for Black atudenta, eapecially males, overlap 
considerably with the offenaea which moat frequently lead to suspensions for 
all atudenta in the diatrict. Theae include: disorderly conduct, fighting, 
profanity, and unruly conduct. Additionally, however, the offenaea of theft, 
assault on a atudent and violent disorderly conduct also contribute 
substantially to the overrepreeentation of Black males among suspended 
students. 

17. WHAT D£D TEE MEMBERS OF THE CPS SCHOOL COMMUNITY WHO RESPONDED TO 

STUDY TEAM SURVEYS IDENTIFY AS ID MAIN CAUSES OF RACIAL DISPARITIES 
IN STUDENT DISCIPLINE? 
Each of the five survey populationa (Local School Diacipline Committees , 
the Community-wide Task Force, the Discipline Steering Committee, the Ad Hoc 
Discipline Committee and the Central and Area Administrator a) were given a 
battery of questions related to the cauaea of disparities. 

The surveys listed a series of statements about the specific causes of 
disparities and asked the respondents to indicate their level of agreement or 
disagreement with each statement by marking the appropriate letter. The 
respondents were asked to respond on a five-point acale with "strongly 
disagree" equaling a value of one (1), "strongly agree" equaling a value of 
five (5) and -undecided" equaling a value of three (3). 

A second battery of itema related to causation of disparities was 
administered to all of the populations except the Local School Discipline 
Committeea. This battery listed various categories of causes of disparities 
and asked the respondents to indicate what percentage of the disparities in 
discipline action for Black students they believed to be attributable to each 
of the listed categories. 

The initial step in the analysis of the data was computing the means 
(averages) for each question in the battery. We then compared the means 
across the various survey populations. In addition, we performed T-Teats on 
the means in order to assess if the differences in the means between the 
various survey populations or racial groups were statistically significant. 
(Statistical significance was computed at the 0.05 level or less). 

For the causation battery interesting patterns of difference in the 
responses given by Blacks and Whites emerged. Blacks generally recorded 
higher means on all of the itema, particularly those which were reflecting 
treatment differences and organisational factors as causes. These 
dissimilarities in the responses of the two groups demonstrate the differences 
in perceptions of Blacka and Whites about what causes the disparities in 
discipline action. Before analyzing the differences between the groups, we 
first highlight the issues which respondents most agreed are contributing 
causes for the disparities. 

Overall, means on this battery of questions were generally low; however, 
when Analyzing the means by race the divergence between the two racial groups 
became clearer. Since none of the items had very high means, it may indicate 
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that there is some general uncertainty about the causes of disparities. 
However, the items with the highest overall means and, therefore, the highest 
level of agreement that they are contributing factors to the disparities, 
were: "Teachers misunderstand Black students* behavior" which had a reported 
mean of 3.3; "Staff cultural misunderstanding" which had a mean of 3.0; and 
"More Black students come from one parent homes" with a mean of 3.0 (See 
Figures G-l:la through G-l:lc). 

The items with the lowest means across the survey populations, 
indicating overall disagreement with these statements, were: "Rules favor 
White students" (1.6); "Black students care less about education" (1.6); 
"Black students do not feel welcome in school" (1.8); "Staff ignore White 
students' violations" (1.8); "White students are not sent to the office" 
(1.9); and "The Administration is more likely to suspend a Black student" 
(2.0). 

When we analysed race differences among the combined populations, 
significant differences emerged between the mean responses for Black and White 
respondents. Below, we discuss the items which had the most disagre em ent 
between Whites and Blacks, although significant differences between the means 
for the two largest racial groups emerged throughout this battery on causation 
(See Figures G-l:2a through G-l:3f). 

The first item which highlights these differences between racial groups 
is: "Teachers misunderstand Black students' behavior". Although this 
statement received the highest mean in the battery, Blacks had a significantly 
higher mean than White respondents (respective means are 4.1 were 2.8). 

Significant differences between Blacks and Whites also arose on the 
issue of staff cultural misunderstanding. Blacks, once again, showed a much 
higher level of agreement with this statement (mean of 3.8) than Whites (mean 

of 2.5). 

The third item, "Staff are reluctant to help Black students", showed 
Blacks agreeing more with this statement (3.6) than did White respondents 
(2.0), who disagreed with it. 

A fourth item which sheds light on the difference in the perceptions of 
Blacks and Whites is "White students get the benefit of the doubt". Blacks 
had a significantly higher mean than Whites, reflecting their stronger 
agreement (respective means are 3.1 and 1.5). 

The final item demonstrating this lack of consensus between Blacks and 
Whites is "Some staff members dislike Black students." Black respondents had a 
mean of 3.5 compared to a mean of 2.1 for White respondents. 

For a view of the mean responses by race and survey population, see 
Figures G-l: 3a through 3f. 

In the second part of our analysis of means we combined or clustered 
items with a common theme and performed comparisons. The twenty issues which 
were discussed in this battery were clustered into four categories including 
disparities due to: 1) behavior differences; 2) treatment differences; 3) 
organizational factors; and 4) family factors. The items targeting behavior 
differences as the cause of disparities include: "Black students care less 
about education"; "Black students refuse to cooperate with staff"; and "Black 
students break the rules more often". 

The items targeting organisational and structural factors as the cause 
of disparities include: "No programs for Black students"; "School rules favor 
White students"; and "Black students feel less welcome- ♦ 

The issues targeting family factors as the cause of disparities include: 
"White families are more involved"; "More Black students come from poor 
families"; and "More Black students com from one parent families". Although 
Whites had a slightly higher mean than Blacks cn each of these statements in 
the family cluster, no significant differences between the two groups emerged 
in this cluster of statements (See Figures G~l:4a and G-l:4b). 
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The itMi targeting treatment difference* as the cause of the 
disparities were broken into three sub-clusters of treatment issues. 
Treatment differences based on the inaction of staff members included the 
following statements: "Staff ignore White students' violations of rules"; 
"White students get the benefit of the doubt"; and "White students are not 
referred to the office". The second treatment sub-cluster dealt with 
treatment differences in discipline actions and included! "Administration Lb 
more likely to suspend a Black student;" and "Some staff treat Black students 
differently"* The last treatment sub-cluster dealt with treatment differences 
based on culture and included "Teachers misunderstand Black students' 
behavior"; "Staff members do not understand Black students' culture"; "Some 
staff members are unwilling to help Black students"; and "Some staff members 
dislike Black students". 

In order to analyse causation by these clusters, we computed an average 
for each cluster based on the mean responses for each item in the cluster. We 
then examined the overall means of the various clusters in order to assess 
which clusters of causes respondents felt contributed most to the disparities. 

The highest mean was for the treatment sub-cluster based on cultural 
differences <2.8), followed by the cluster targeting family issues (2.6), the 
cluster targeting behavior differences (2.4), the treatment difference 
sub-cluster targeting discipline action (2.3), the treatment sub-cluster which 
targets inaction on the part of staff (1.9) and, lastly, the cluster which 
targets organisational factors (1.8) ♦ Generally the means are fairly low, 
indicating that respondents obviously feel th&t other factors are coming into 
play as the causes of the disparities; however, issues targeting cultural 
misunderstanding have consistently been significant factors throughout this 
analysis. This indicates that individuals view these factors as being most 
responsible for the disparities. 

The next analysis looked at the differences which emerged between the 
racial groups* In general, the means for Whites were lower than the means for 
Blacks on each of the six causation clusters and sub-clusters which shows that 
Blacks agree a bit more than Whites that the issues addressed in this battery 
represent possible causes of the disparities in suspension for Black students. 

Overall, White respondents perceive family issues as the most 
significant cause for the disparities in punishment. Of the six clusters of 
causation, White respondents reported the highest mean on this cluster (2.6). 
Although Blacks and Whites had similar means on this cluster, family issues 
ranked fourth out of six clusters for Blacks, whereas it ranked first for 
Whites. On the other hand, Blacks recorded the highest mean on the cluster 
targeting treatment differences based on culture (3.7). The mean for Blacks 
was significantly higher than the mean for Whites (2.4) on this cluster. For 
Whites, this cluster was ranked third of six clusters. 

The second highest mean for White respondents was on the cluster 
targeting >ehavior differences as the cause for the disparities (2.4); in 
contrast tnis cluster ranked last for Black respondents (2.3). The second 
highest mean for Blacks was on the treatment sub-cluster which targeted 
differences in discipline actions as the cause for the disparities (3,2); this 
cluster ranked fourth for Whites (1.9) and they had a significantly lower mean 
than did Blacks. 

This analysis of clusters of causes of disparities for Black and White 
respondents shows that Whites generally feel disparities are more attributable 
to factors relevant to student behavior and family whereas Blacks generally 
perceive the disparities as being more attributable to different treatment of 
Black students on the part of staff members, although their responses to the 
treatment difference cluster were not significantly different. 

We also performed an analysis of the means across the various survey 
populations. Across the committees means were similar with regards to 
behavior differences as a cause for the disparities, each group reported a 
mea^ between 2.4 and 2.7. 

On the cluster targeting organisational factors as causes for the 
disparities, the Local School Discipline Committees (LSDC) reported the lowest 
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mean (1.7). The Discipline Steering Committee, Ad Hoc Discipline Committee 
and administrators all had similar means (2.7 and 2.4). The community-Wide 
Task Force reported the highest mean of all the committees on this cluster 

(3.2). 

For the cluster targeting family issues as a cause for the disparities, 
each of the committees reported similar means, ranging between 2.5 and 3.0. 

The three clusters which target various types of treatment differences 
showed interesting differences across the various populations. Treatment 
differences based upon staff inaction received the highest mean from the 
Communitywide Task Force (3.4) and the lowest mean from the Local School 
Discipline Committoes (1.8). Treatment differences based on discipline 
actions received the highest mean from the administrators (3.3) and the 
Community-wide Task Force (3.9), and the lowest means from the Local School 
Discipline Committees (2.2). The highest mean for each of the five groups was 
on the treatment cluster targeting cultural differences as the cause for the 
disparities. Except for the Local School Discipline Committees, who reported 
a mean of 2.7, all of the groups had means of 4*0 or above on the cultural 
differences cluster. 

In addition to the twenty-item battery of causation statements, 
individuals were asked to estimate what percent of disparity was attributable 
to three categories of causation: behavioral differences, treatment 
differences and organizational factors (See Figures 0-1:5 through G-l:6b). 
Overall, the respondents estimated that behavior differences contributed 
approximately 23.7% to the disparities; treatment differences contributed 
approximately 28.3% to the disparities; and organisational factors contributed 
approximately 27.0% to the disparities. There were no significant differences 
in the responses based by race or survey groups. 

18. WHAT DID MEMBERS OF TEE CPS SCHOOL CO—COMITY WHO RESPONDED SO STUDY 
TEAM SURVEYS IDENTIFY AS SEE PREFERRED DISTRICT STRATEGIES FOR 
RBWCIMQ RACIAL DISPARITIES IN DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS? 
One of the batteries of statements administered to the respondents 
addressed the issues of what strategies they believed the CPS should employ in 
coming years to reduce disparities in suspensions among Black students* This 
battery was administered to all of the populations except the Local School 
Discipline Committees. This battery was omitted from their surveys due to 
space limitations* Because of our interest in obtaining information on the 
frequency of usage of various disciplinary actions at the school level, a 
battery addressing this issuo was substituted in the LSDC survey form. 

The battery presented a list of ten (10) statements regarding strategies 
for reducing disparities and asked the respondents to indicate their level of 
agreement or disagreement along a five- point scale ranging from "strongly 
disagree" (1) to "strongly agree" (5), with "undecided" assigned a value of 
three (3)* 

A second battery related to strategies presented the respondents with a 
listing of five (5) categories of strategies for reducing disparities and 
asked them to prioritise the strategies by indicating what percent of the 
district's efforts should go into each of the categories* 

Overall, the survey populations indicated having the most agreement with 
the following statements regarding strategies for reducing disparities: "Train 
staff in cultural differences" (4.7) which received the highest overall mean 
on the battery; "Enlist the support of Black organisations" (4.6); "Increase 
the involvement of Black parents" (4.5); "implement alternatives for Black 
suspensions" (4.1); and "Increase in-school suspension programs" (4.0). There 
was general agreement on these items across racial groups and survey 
populations. "Reducing suspensions for all students", and "Implementing 
programs for Black students" were also strategies which were seen favorably by 
the various survey populations (3.8 and 3.9, respectively) and no eignificant 
differences by race emerged on this issue (See Figures G-lt7a and G-lt8b). 

While "Increasing Black staff" had a fairly high level of agreement 
(4.0), Blacks were significantly more in agreement with this strategy than 
were Whites (respective means of 4.8 and 3.6). 
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In terras of the statement regarding principals being responsible for 
decreasing the disparities, the respondents seemed to be uncertain about this 
strategy (3.0). However , when race differences were taken into consideration/ 
it was clear that Blacks generally agreed with this strategy (4.2) and at a 
significantly higher degree than did White respondents (2.6). 

Items in this battery were also grouped into clusters as a way of 
identifying which clusters of strategies were most agreed upon by the 
respondents (See Figures G-l:9a and 9b). The first cluster was "Policy and 
procedure" which was measured by looking at individuals agreement with the 
statement about "Decreasing suspensions overall through policy changes" as a 
strategy. This cluster received an overall mean on 3.8. Mo significant 
differences emerged between the racial groups. 

The second cluster was "Behavior improvement programs" which consisted 
of an average of the statements regarding "Developing programs for Black 
students", "Implementing in-school suspension programs", and "Creating 
alternatives for Black offenses". The overall mean for this category was 4.0 
and, once again, no significant differences emerged across the various survey 
populations or racial groups. 

The third cluster, "District and school leadership", was represented by 
the mean on the issue of "Principals being responsible for reducing 
disparities" and "School incentives for reducing disparities". The overall 
mean for this cluster was 3.1. This represents the lowest mean for the six 
clusters. However, racial differences did emerge. Blacks expressed a 
significantly higher level of agreement with this category of strategy than 
did Whites (respective means are 3.8 and 2.9). 

The fourth cluster was "Training and education" which was measured by 
analysing respondents' agreement with the statement on "Training staff in 
cultural differences". The reported mean for this cluster was 4.7, and it was 
agreed upon by all Black respondents who "strongly agreed" (5.0) with this 
statement. Whites demonstrated strong agreement with this statement as well 
(4.5). 

The fifth cluster "Community involvement and agency collaboration" was 
represented by the statements on "Involving more Black parents" and "Black 
organizations and professionals". The overall mean for this category was 4.5, 
indicating respondents had a high level of agreement with this strategy. 
There was consensus on this issue across the various survey populations and 
racial groups. 

The final cluster was comprised of the statement "Increase Black Staff". 
Overall, there was agreement with this cluster (4.0). However, significant 
differences did emerge between racial groups. Black respondents reported a 
significantly higher mean than White respondents (4.8 and 3.6, respectively). 

Lastly, individuals were asked to prioritize the categories of 
strategies by indicating what percentage of the districts efforts should go to 
each of the above categories (See Figures G-l:10 through G- 1:11b). The 
respondents indicated that approximately 12% of the district's efforts should 
go to enlisting community involvement; approximately 15% should go to policy 
and procedure changes; about 22% to education and training; about 24% of the 
district's efforts should go to behavior improvement programs; and 
approximately 24% to improving district and school leadership. Substantial 
differences between the survey-populations and racial groups did not emerge in 
this analysis (See Figures G-l:10 through G-l:llb). 



IV. DISCIPLINE MANAGEMENT SYSTEM AMD DISPARITIES IV DISCIPLINE 
A. FOCUS AMD HASHES OF TEE REVIEW 

Now we turn our attention to the management system that underlies the 
administration of discipline in the Cincinnati Public Schools. We do so to 
explore its basic components and workings and to examine how it has responded 
to patterns of disparities in discipline. Our interest is both retrospective 
and prospective. It is retrospective because we seek to understand the 
strengths and weaknesses of the discipline management system as it has 
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operated in recent years and the nature and extent of the district's prior 
efforts to address disparities. Our interest is prospective because this 
information is needed to meet the Study Team's charge of recommending ways in 
which disparities can be reduced in the future* 

To better understand the management system and the district's efforts, 
we reviewed copies of district policies, organizational tables and objectives, 
and strategic and annual planning documents, as well as minutes of meetings of 
various staff committees and community advisory task forces charged with 
discipline-related responsibilities* To assess the actual operation of the 
system and the implementation and impact of initiatives to address 
disparities, we interviewed current and former central administrative 
personnel having responsibilities for district level discipline planning and 
management functions. In addition, we administered surveys to the Community- 
Wide Task Force and the members of the Ad Hoc and Discipline Steering 
Committees. Representatives of professional associations were interviewed and 
site visits made to selected elementary, middle and senior high schools* 
Finally, a survey of Local School Discipline Committee members was conducted 
to ascertain the perceptions of parents, teachers, principals and other school 
staff and students regarding the implementation of discipline and recommended 
strategies for reducing disparities in discipline. 

Based on these activities and the information that flowed from them, we 
have formed some impressions regarding the district's general approach to 
school discipline and in particular the type of measures it has employed to 
address disparities, while our observations are impressionistic, we think 
that they capture, and hopefully convey in a meaningful and constructive 
manner, some important lessons that can be learned from the experiences of the 
past as the district stands at the current crossroads regarding the future 
course of its efforts to reduce disparities. These reflections are intended 
to provide a context for the recommendations that follow, not only with regard 
to strategies for reducing disparities, but also strengthening the 
organization's capacity to manage discipline in general. We consider the 
latter an essential step if the district is to achieve a system of discipline 
that will serve staff, students, and the community equally well and one that 
is not merely firm or fair, but one that is both fair and effective. 

B. ASSESSMENT OF MAHAOEMEMT SYSTEM AMD EFFORTS TO REDUCE DISPARITIES 
We organize our impressions around what we consider to be the essential 
ingredients of an integrated approach for fostering and supporting fair and 
effective discipline. These include: Leadership, Policy, Programs, 
Personnel, Information, and Resources. In addition to assessing each of these 
components of the district's management system, and highlighting measures that 
the district has taken to address disparities, we also identify what we 
consider some of the current realities which have to be creatively and 
sensitively addressed as the district proceeds to develop and implement new 
strategies for reducing disparities. 

1. Leadership and Organisational Approach 

Since the adoption of the Settlement Agreement, leadership in the 
district has undergone a number of changes contributing to a substantial 
degree of instability and lack of continuity in the manner in which discipline 
has been addressed. While good discipline has remained a consistent and 
explicit goal, definitions, indicators and approved means of attaining this 
goal have varied, sometimes in highly contradictory ways. Mixed or 
contradictory messages have been sent at varying times and by successive 
administrations, contributing to periods of confusion and frustration among 
those responsible for implementing discipline, and among students and the 
community-at-large, as well. 

These mixed messages may be attributable in part to the lack of a clear 
definition and coherent philosophy of discipline that can be consistently 
articulated and reinforced by the leadership, and embraced as appropriate by 
those responsible for implementing discipline and those affected by it. As a 
result, the district is particularly susceptible to being buffeted by 
alternating demands for firmness and then fairness in the administration of 
discipline. 



The district also has been hindered by the absence of a comprehensive 
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model and integrated management system for student discipline. Some 
components of such a system are lacking or underdeveloped. Others that exist 
are only loosely coordinated or poorly integrated into a holistic system for 
bringing about desired goals. Symbolic of this lack of integration and 
coordination has been . \e absence of any single office or official with 
clearly demarcated re&a- nribility and authority for the various interdependent 
elements of a systematic liscipline management system. This has been 
particularly problematic because of the apparent absence of an effectively 
functioning informal mechanism for integrating policy, planning, programming, 
staff development, data generation and utilization, and resource acquisition 
and deployment with regard to school discipline in general. 

District goals, over the life of the Settlement Agreement as well as 
prior to it, have consistently identified school discipline and safety as 
priority objectives. The district's annual planning documents have 
correspondingly called for activities designed to further these objectives in 
selected years, although with varying foci and levels of specificity regarding 
the strategies to be employed. During the early 1980s, for instance, such 
documents called for reducing suspensions and identified some activities 
generally associated with improving the implementation of suspension policies, 
providing support to schools in developing and implementing uniform discipline 
policies, and monitoring such policies and plans in succeeding years* In more 
years the district reported limited success in reducing suspensions based on 
the interventions it was implementing, and mixed results regarding how 
students and or parents rated the fairness of discipline as compared with the 
prior year's results on the same surveys. In explaining the mixed results, 
district officials identified the need for intervention programs and etaff 
training. 

In 1967, a five year strategic plan was developed that for the first 
time included a specific level of reduction in suspensions and expulsions as a 
goalt an average annual reduction in 250 suspensions and 25 expulsions per 
year over a five year period. This goal has continued to appear in district 
planning documents through the present time. 

Reduction in the level of Black suspensions was also called for in 
selected district documents, dating at least from 1989, although these 
documents and this goal were less familiar to administrators we interviewed* 
This goal was not stated numerically and the documents in which they appeared 
identified no programs specifically designed to impact Black suspension or 
expulsion levels. 

In more recent years, additional attention has been focused on the issue 
of disparities in discipline. District efforts, however, appear to have 
focused primarily on documenting the magnitude and debating the causes of such 
disparities. Even during the course of this study, school officials could 
point to no single, district-wide initiative or program that had been mounted 
specifically to address disparities in discipline as contrasted to initiatives 
designed to enhance discipline generally, with the hope that such general 
interventions would also have a positive impact on reducing disparities. In 
fact, our survey of various role groups in the district indicated that for 
many, reducing disparities in discipline was perceived as not strongly related 
to district goals. 

2. Policy 

Policy is another critical component of an effective discipline 
management system since it translates organizational philosophy regarding 
student behavior, and etaff responsibility for its development and control, 
into an operational framework. Some of our impressions about existing policy 
structures and provisions are highlighted here. 

Organizational policy and official guidance governing school discipline 
can be found in a variety of sources including the board of education policy 
manual, accompanying administrative procedures, the collective bargaining 
agreement with the Cincinnati Federation of Teachers, periodic directives from 
district and area administrators, and occasional public or professional 
statements made by ranking district officials, as well as the Student 
Handbook. While the Handbook comes closest to an operational guide to 
discipline management in the district, neither it nor any other single source, 
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readily accessible to building staff and the community, provides a 
comprehensive and well integrated guide to discipline policies, procedures, 
programs, complaint and parent notification forme, discipline recordkeeping 
guidelines, and all reporting requirements associated with school discipline* 

The handbook, which has a highly professional appearance, is entitled 
"Student Participation: A Handbook for Success." The handbook achieves a 
number of important purposes and includes most of the elements expected to be 
found in a student code, with the significant exception of its limited 
treatment of student rights and due process procedures. The manner in which 
the code is organized, however, particularly the number of sections and their 
labeling and sequencing, may not provide a clear picture of the district's 
overall approach to discipline or facilitate the systematic implementation of 
the approach. For instance, definitions and discussions of suspensions and 
expulsions are separated from the code's section entitled disciplinary 
actions, while due process procedures are introduced before and separated from 
the disciplinary actions to which they apply. The codecs due process 
provision also fails to make clear the timing of the hearing, something that 
is apparent only by inference in another section outlining circumstances 
governing emergency removals pending a hearing. 

The code does set out behavioral expectations for students, including a 
set of positively stated expectations, and a more extensive and technically- 
written set of rules or infractions that may result in suspension or 
expulsion. An analysis of the readability of this section, however, suggests 
that it may not be readily understandable to the average student to whom it 
applies. Simpler and less numerous classroom and building rules may 
compensate for the manner in which prohibited behaviors are described in the 
district code. However, since the latter is the basis for school removal 
actions, and sizable numbers of elementary age students are suspended annually 
under these provisions, it is important that all students are provided a code 
which they can comprehend, at least with respect to behavioral expectations 
that may result in exclusion from school. 

The code provides less guidance to staff members in terms of their 
responsibilities and operational expectations when confronting student 
misconduct. It includes a set of expectations, many of which are important, 
but which tend to be too general to provide practical guidance to staff or 
permit others to ascertain the extent of their accomplishment. None of these 
general expectations for various role group members directly addresses 
expectations of fairness or nondiscrimination related to racially diverse 
populations, although there is a general nondiscrimination provision contained 
in the code. 

The code identifies a number of potential consequences of student 
misbehavior, including, in addition to suspension and expulsion, a brief list 
of lesser measures. These alternatives to school removal, however, are 
enumerated without elaboration comparable to what is provided for suspension 
and expulsion. While this may in part be a reflection of the extent to which 
the latter sanctions are controlled by state law in terms of who may invoke 
them tor what periods and subject to what restrictions and procedures, the 
cursory attention to alternatives to school removal sanctions is likely to 
affect the regularity and consistency with which such strategies are employed 
both within buildings and across the district. The code also fails to 
identify certain other school responses to misconduct including ones that are 
expressly provided for or prohibited by board policy or administrative 
regulation such as restitution for intentionally damaged property, treatment 
programs in lieu of continuing suspensions for students retaoved for substance 
abuse-related offenses, or the prohibition against the use of corporal 
punishment. 

Finally we note that the code contains an explicit nondiscrimination 
statement with respect to school discipline. The statement provides for "the 
enforcement of the code without regard to student race, gender or national 
origin" and also provides that "students will be treated equitably for 
infractions of classroom or school rules or code of conduct violations. * 
Equitable treatment, however 9 is not further defined in this provision of the 
code or elsewhere in the document. 
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The policy expressly invites complaints regarding perceived 
discrimination to be communicated to the building principal or district 
affirmative action officer. The statement, however, provides little explicit 
guidance in terms of: the nature of what might constitute discrimination or 
arbitrary discipline; whether complaints may, must or should be in writing or 
made verbally; what essential information they should include; the name, 
address or telephone number of the affirmative action officer to whom they are 
to be communicated; the time within which the complaint should or must be 
made, or the period in which it will or must be responded to or resolved by 
school officials. Nor is there any expressed assurance of non-retaliation for 
those students or families filing such complaints. Given the provisions of 
the Settlement Agreement , such an elaborated form of nondiscrimination 
statement may be worth incorporation in the future as an organizational 
safeguard. 

Our request for the number, nature and disposition of complaints filed 
under this provision yielded an explanation that no such formal complaints had 
been filed with the central district official and no records existed centrally 
with respect to complaints that might have been filed with building 
administrators, but resolved at that organizational level. We also inquired 
about suspension and expulsion appeals and requested copies of any analyses of 
them that had been done by the district. In the absence of any such analysis, 
we reviewed all expulsion appeals fil»d over the last half dozen years, which 
numbered fewer than 15. Approximately one in three or four of the appeals 
included an explicit or implicit challenge alleging racial or cultural 
misunderstandings between students and staff associated with the misbehavior 
or the administration of discipline. Most of these challenges, however, were 
not framed as allegations of discrimination per se. 

Administrators explained the low level of complaints and formal 
disciplinary appeals as being due to the extent to which informal means were 
commonly utilized to resolve differences without the need to invoke formal 
means and the attendant generation of a record. Several administrators in 
fact indicated that several paths emerged within the system as alternatives to 
the formal channels for complaints and appeals, in part as a function of who 
was most likely to be sympathetic to either parental complaints or complaints 
originating with certain groups of parents. 

One conclusion that could be drawn from these data and reports is that 
the administration of discipline was relatively routine and systematic, 
resulting in few parents who were dissatisfied with the fairness of the 
district's policies or the manner in which they were administered. This 
explanation deserves substantial consideration given the unusually low formal 
appeal or complaint rate. 

While this pattern may reflect regularized administration of discipline 
and extensive informal problem solving, it may also reflect the lack of 
knowledge of disciplinary policies and procedures or complaint resolution 
mechanisms, in part perhaps attributable to, as we observed before, the 
absence of more extensive notice regarding appeals and complaints. It may 
also signal a system where responsiveness to concerns and the use of informal 
problem solving techniques mask recurrent or systemic problems, allowing them 
to go undetected or unreported, or both, and thus uncorrected. It also raises 
at least the possibility, suggested by some we interviewed, that different 
people, based on their knowledge of the system and access to individuals 
within it, were able to secure access or results different from others less 
familiar with the informal workings of the organization. 

Another possibly negative effect is that an ad hoc system has grown in 
response to a real or perceived need for complaint resolution, but outside the 
bounds and procedures of the regular disciplinary adjudication process. This 
ad hoc system sometimes may serve to rectify errors or bias in the normal 
process, but at other times it may serve to undermine the consistency or 
integrity of the system by excusing misconduct that does not deserve to go 
unsanctioned or treating such misconduct less harshly than provided for in the 
regularly prescribed organizational norms and channels. The extent to which 
either of these possibilities actually takes place is impossible to gauge from 
the information available, but deserves consideration in examining possible 
structural adjustments in dispute resolution and appeals processing. 
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3. Program* and Behavior Management Strategics 

With regard to general discipline improvement programs, the Discipline 
Pilot Project, launched in 1989 at one school and expanded to 23 schools in 
1990-91, stands out: as the most substantial, district- level program 
implemented since the date of the Settlement Agreement. While the Project 
seems to enjoy mixed reviews, certain components of it seem widely appreciated 
and endorsed. 

In addition to the Pilot Project, the district supported modest 
initiatives at the building level in recent years, providing relatively 
limited discretionary resources in a time of constricting finances. Many of 
the building plans and activities supported by district minigrants emphasized 
activities orienting students to school rules, rewarding positive behaviors, 
and introducing conflict resolution strategies, in-achool suspension classes 
or programs were added at selected school sites on a limited scale and budget 
in the late 1980s end the 1990-91 school year. A substantial expansion of the 
number of such programs took place during the 1991-92 school year, many being 
initiated during the course of the year in the wake of the dramatic rise in 
suspensions triggered by the expansion of mandatory removal actions pursuant 
to the understanding arrived at through the negotiation process with the err. 

Notwithstanding some of these relatively recent measures, the district 
continues to rely heavily on crisis intervention and punishment-oriented 
responses to inappropriate student behavior. Both are, of course, necessary 
elements of a school district plan and approach for maintaining a safe and 
orderly learning environment; however, they can pose their own problems if 
they represent the exclusive or predominant mode of response. This is 
particularly the case if a school district seeks to improve student behavior, 
rather than simply exclude students who fail to exhibit appropriate conduct. 
There is some limited evidence of programs of a preventive nature that may be 
emerging in the district such as a highly-thought-of conflict resolution 
program operated by the Center for Peace Education, but none that been have 
adopted on a system-wide, or near system-wide basis, even though virtually all 
respondents to our surveys expressed strong support for the development of 
such strategies. 

We were provided little evidence to suggest that the district has 
attempted to design strategically-focused remediation plans or preventive 
educational programs based on the information available to school officials 
regarding the nature and prevalence of student offenses, the grade level at 
which they occur, and the age, gender and race of the students engaging in 
various types of misconduct. The most notable exception to this pattern is 
with respect to substance abuse, where the district has adopted both 
preventive educational programs and remedial counseling, as well as a policy 
that provides an incentive for individuals to participate in treatment 
programs in lieu of suspension or expulsion. This strategy has achieved very 
substantial success judging from the marked decline in students suspended or 
expelled for drug- re la ted offenses since the policy's adoption. These results 
suggest the potential utility of similar initiatives targeting other types of 
misbehaviors, including some that are the source of pronounced racial 
disparities in suspensions. 

Senior district officials interviewed, with near unanimity, acknowledged 
that the district has launched no programs of a preventive or remedial nature 
designed expressly to address behavioral problems that are particularly 
prevalent among Black youth. This was true even though school officials could 
readily identify certain types of behaviors they considered particularly 
problematic for Black students and the school staff that are confronted with 
these behaviors. 



4 • Personnel 

Staff, particularly those that work directly with students, have a 
central role in implementing discipline policies and programs. Here we review 
staffing, potential concerns and staff development-related issues, first with 
respect to teachers and then administrative staff* 

The teaching staff is comprised largely of veteran teachers with 
substantial educational credentials as veil as experience, although some new 
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teachers have been hired in recent years. The staff is predominantly White, 
particularly at the secondary school level where Blacks represent fewer than 
30 percent of the teachers. In constructing our building profiles, we found 
that Black staff are generally assigned in a representative manner across 
buildings in the district. 

Teachers, through various means, including association and district 
surveys and the collective negotiations process, have indicated their concern 
regarding the inappropr lateness of student behavior in the schools. Their 
concerns focus on both the threat such behaviors pose to their safety and that 
of the other students and to the maintenance of an orderly learning 
environment. Judging from the disciplinary offense data we have reviewed, 
their concerns regarding the rising incidence of physically assaultive 
behavior in the schools deserves special and continuing organisational 
attention. 

Their concerns more generally, however, reflect both breakdowns in 
student behavior and in the capacity of the schools and school staff to 
effectively shape appropriate behavior and manage inappropriate behaviors. 
Because few teacher preparation institutions provide any training in student 
classroom management, it should not be surprising that teachers are less 
familiar and confident with such techniques than they might be with 
instructional techniques. Add actual or perceived differences associated with 
race to an already difficult situation and staff uncertainty in responding to 
student behaviors may escalate*. With this uncertainty, some staff may react 
aggressively sometimes, perhaps overly so. Other staff fearing racial 
conflict or racist accusations may become indecisive and fail to intervene 
promptly or at all. Both types of responses, of course, are unacceptable and 
undermine the actual consistency and certainty of discipline, as well as 
contribute to perceptions of lack of fairness* From our interviews, incident 
analyses and surveys, as well as surveys conducted by subcommittees of the 
Discipline and Truancy improvement Task Force, there is reason to believe that 
teachers in Cincinnati are not different from teachers in other urban settings 
in terms of the stresses they face in maintaining firm, but fair discipline. 

Our experience also indicates that it is commonly the case that a 
relatively small proportion of teachers in a given building experience extreme 
difficulty in effectively preventing or managing classroom misconduct. 
Referral data, describing the number of students referred out of the classroom 
for administrative attention by individual teachers, often confirm this 
pattern. Although the referral data reviewed with respect to Cincinnati was 
limited to two schools, it also reflected this pattern, as did the reports of 
school administrators when queried about the volume and distribution of 
referrals among individual staff. Thus, strategically focused interventions 
that provide meaningful training and skill development to a limited number of 
teachers may have a particularly positive impact. We note, and congratulate 
the district on initiating such a strategy with the adoption of the Super Sub 
Program earlier this spring* The absence of any appreciable numbers of days 
dedicated tc staff training in the district school calendar, however, 
represents a major impediment to broader training initiatives that most 
respondents indicated should be accorded a high priority by the district. 

Administrators also have critical roles in structuring and implementing 
discipline management systems. The ranks of administrators are undergoing 
very substantial changes in terms of size, organization, and assigned 
responsibilities* The ctdre of building ao well as central administrators is 
in substantial flux with an unprecedented number of vacancies in the process 
of being filled for the 1992-93 school year. This period of dramatic change 
comes on top of a succession of superintendents that began the school year 
immediately following the signing of the Settlement Agreement, and which 
contributed to a lack of consistency and continuity in organisational 
leadership generally, and perhaps especially with respect to school 
discipline . 

Both these factors would pose a challenge for any school district or 
organisation, but are particularly challenging at this time because of the 
scope and innovative nature of ths impending district reorganisation, and the 
present fluidity associated with new organisational structures, philosophies 
and personnel assignments. Further compounding this transition, at least 
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with respect to the issue of disparate discipline, is the lack of an 
integrated and fully operational discipline management system and some basic 
tools for managing school discipline operations. 

Some administrators have, apparently largely through their own skills 
and resourcefulness, developed and implemented highly effective discipline 
management approaches and strategies at their school sites. Gauging from the 
various types of information we have assembled from a variety of sources, this 
positive characterisation applies to only a minority of schools at each 
organizational level. The successful administrator however, represent an 
invaluable resource to be tapped in fashioning new and adapting old management 
system components to the organization's new administrative structure and 
management culture. 

5. Information Systems 

All organizations require feedback regarding their performance. 
Successful organisations develop methods of collecting, organizing and 
utilizing such inforaation to facilitate continuous adaptation to changing 
organizational demands and changes in the broader environment in which they 
operate. In the area of school discipline, as in other spheres of 
organizational operations, information is important* It is essential to the 
ability of the district and individual schools to identify emergent as well as 
already prevalent forms of misbehaviors so that appropriate polices may be 
crafted and remedial and preventive programs and strategies fashioned in a 
proactive manner. Information regarding the relative effectiveness of 
different types of school disciplinary actions and remedial and prevention 
programs is also essential to the organization's ability to adapt and develop 
the most appropriate and cost effective approaches. 

Discipline data, primarily that pertaining to suspension and expulsion 
actions, have been collected by CPS since well before the Settlement 
Agreement, to satisfy both internal and external reporting requirements. This 
type of data, however, has only relatively recently been entered into a 
computerized information system at the district level This represents a 
critical step in enhancing the district's capacity to monitor discipline 
problems and develop adaptive strategies in a strategic and timely manner. 
This system now permits the generation of reports of a potentially far more 
useful and user-friendly nature than earlier reports which were designed 
primarily to serve monitoring functions as contrasted to planning needs* As 
the district moves to expand the array of alternatives to suspension and 
expulsion, however, it will become increasingly important to expand its 
information system to allow the tracking of such additional actions so that 
the efficacy of these alternatives can be evaluated and the characteristics of 
the students they serve monitored. 

While the district has expanded its capacity to manipulate and analyze 
suspension and expulsion data, the buildings have not benefitted to the same 
degree from advances in available technology. This technology could 
dramatically increase both the efficiency with which information is recorded, 
aggregated and reported, as well as its utility in identifying problems and 
devising strategic responses. While the discipline function and related 
recordkeeping and notification processes are time-intensive, they are 
unnecessarily so to the extent that integrated database, word processing and 
related systems are not utilized for the maintenance and production of various 
forms and notification letters, and the maintenance and manipulation of 
referrals and disciplinary actions information. 

The automation of the latter would allow administrators, for instance, 
to call up the discipline histories of students and thus more accurately 
assess prior patterns of misconduct in determining the appropriate 
disciplinary response in a given situation, including the fashioning and 
monitoring of behavioral contracts. Administrators coi d also use the system 
to carry out aggregated analyses of student offense pat; rns and dispositions, 
as well at patterns of referrals by departments and individual staff members. 

Although a number of buildings have experimented with the development of 
referral databases, administrators we interviewed in conjunction with site 
visitations expressed frustration regarding the lack of modern hardware, 
appropriate software, or the availability of support staff or alternative 
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means for entering the now large volume of referral data into such a system. 
6 . Resources 

The district has in recent years felt the strain of reduced levels of 
state funding, a strain that has increased with the exhaustion or near 
exhaustion of special financial resources provided by the state in conjunction 
with the district's desegregation program. While we are unaware of how much 
of the state desegregation funds were devoted to programs or initiatives to 
reduce disparities, current conditions have made resources ecarce for a 
variety of district purposes, including programming designed to address 
discipline and disparities* Partially as a consequence of this financial 
situation, it appeare that only modest resources have been devoted to 
programming aimed at improving school discipline in recent years, euch as 
through the adoption of the Discipline Pilot Project, minigrants to schools 
for local discipline programs, the establishment of in-school suspension 
programs at a limited number of sites prior to the current year, and the 
upgrading of the district's discipline information system. 

With the rise in suspensions during the 1991-92 school year, additional 
resources have beet: marshalled for the institution of a substantial number of 
new in-school suspension programs and the implementation of the Super 
Substitute Program to facilitate the training of selected district staff with 
respect to classroom management as well as instructional strategiee and 
cultural differences* Reducing the district's reliance on school removal 
actions, while improving the overall fairness and effectiveness of school 
discipline, will require the dedication of an appreciable level of additional 
resources over several years* 

Because resources are limited, it seema prudent that the district use 
them strategically to achieve some substantial short term improvements, while 
also investing in longer-term system development activities that will enhance 
the organisation's capacity to manage discipline fairly and effectively in the 
future as other conditions and demands present themselves and require 
organisational adaptation. Failing to make these short and longer-term 
investments in developing a comprehensive discipline management syetem must 
also be recognized as having costs of its own. 

The costs associated with failing to mount an adequate program to 
improve student behavior and school discipline, and reduce suspensions and 
their disparate impact on certain groups of students, take a number of forms. 
They can be measured in terms of the loss of public confidence in the schools, 
the decline in staff morale and productivity, the diversion of administrative 
attention from building leadership responsibilities, the decrease in time on 
task for all students and staff, and the lost value of the educational 
services that go undelivered when students are excluded from the learning 
process. In addition, failure to mount programs designed to remediate certain 
forms of chronic misbehaviors simply means that the these costs will be 
incurred over and over again as students suspended return to school and repeat 
the behaviors that led to their original removal. Repeat rates for suspended 
students in Cincinnati amply demonstrate this unfortunate reality* These 
costs are, of course, in addition to the loss of human potential and the 
added, long-term costs to the community of providing other public services to 
youth who do not successfully complete school or acquire a minimally adequate 
level of education for the world of work* 



v* n ca maa m siom for keducxm disparities 

A* Introduction 

This section represents a set of recommendations prepared pursuant to 
the Study of Racial Disparities in student Discipline in the Cincinnati Public 
schools . Although the primary purposes of the study were to identify probable 
causes of disparities and recommend actions which can be taken to reduce or 
eliminate the disparities, the study itself, and consequently the 
recommendations, go beyond the specific issues related to racial disparities 
to address the needs of students, as well as the needs of staff, parents and 
the community for a more planned, comprehensive, supportive and effective 
system of student discipline management. 

As in the preceding section, we have organized our recommendations 
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around what we believe are important element* of a systematic approach to fair 
and effective discipline. Under etch element we enumerate major 
recommendations, provide a brief rationale for those we think warrant some 
special explanation, and then set out a list of lettered subsidiary 
recommendations or principles that may be usefully considered as the district 
proceeds to fashion its approach and strategies for reducing disparities in 
discipline. 



B. Leadership Recommendation* 
l. Develop A Coherent Definition. Philosophy and Outcomes for Discipline 
Develop a definition of fair and effective discipline along with a set of 
organisational outcoae measures and a considered philosophy that is child- 
centered, development ally appropriate and educationally sound. Include 
outcomes related to racial disparities, such as the development of programs 
and strategies that are equally effective is developing school appropriate 
behavior among racially and ethnically diverse populations of students* 



a. sgtfrbijgh Pffice for stvdgnt .Pifgjpiinv 

Establish an office with responsibility for the planning, coordination, and 
management of discipline operations within the district* She purpose of 'this 
recommendation is to clearly place responsibility for planning and 
coordination of district functions related to discipline in a single 
administrative unit so that the needed articulation between components of tbe 
district's discipline system can occur* 

While we recognize that the district is in the process of downsizing its 
administrative staff, eliminating central and area office units, and shifting 
power for decision making towards the local school level, to follow this 
approach as it relates to student discipline operations may be premature and 
likely to exacerbate existing problems in the area of student discipline* 

Given the high level of concern about student behavior and discipline 
expressed by members of the school community with whom we communicated through 
interviews, surveys and informal conversations, it was surprising to find that 
administrative personnel at all levels could not identify a person or office 
responsible for coordinating various aspects of discipline management. The 
essential functions for discipline management at the district level have been 
split between various central and area administrators and, consequently, have 
lacked the articulation and coordination necessary to establish consistent 
goals and the strategies necessary to meet them so that the district could 
move in a coordinated fashion towards the accomplishment of its goals. 

He recommend that the district establish an office of student 
discipline, similar to that proposed in the latest administrative organization 
plan in the Student Development office under the Quality Education Section. 
Howe vex, that office should have broad responsibility for student discipline 
including coordination of policy development and dissemination, data 
management, program development, discipline-related training and technical 
support to schools, among others. The district should also consider the 
relationship between the Student Discipline Office and the personnel assigned 
to the office of the district general counsel and who will be conducting 
disciplinary hearings and appeals under the now organisational plan. 

Is I&UiflfcB Planning for th« El&iflftSi Structuring ai BiisAsUai 

Develop a process for delineating more fully the most desirable distribution 
of responsibility and authority for discipline functions once district goals 
and philosophy are established and management systems are devised and 
operating satisfactorily* 

The district has a history of shared csntral and building level 
responsibility for managing school discipline. This arrangement has had and 
continues to have both strengths and weaknesses. Its principal strength is 
the opportunity for staff and communities served by a given school to have an 
appreciable say in how district goals and objectives can beet be met in light 
of diverse local conditions. This potential for adaptive programs and 
differentiated strategies, tailored to local needs and conditions by those the 
most familiar with them, is advantageous and likely to enhance the level and 
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quality of program implementation and effectiveness under many conditions. 

However, given tha currant lack of a coherent philosophy and the status 
of discipline in the district, it may be prudent to both envision the optimal 
distribution of responsibility and authority across the levels of the 
organisation, and to recognise that in the short term, a somewhat different 
arrangement of authority and responsibility is likely to be necessary. As the 
organisational capacity is developed at the district and building levels, we 
would envision and recommend the expansion of discretion at the school site to 
be exercised by the school community in pursuit of clearly stated district 
outcomes with respect to student discipline. Buildings would be empowered to 
determine how out c o m es will be achieved, so long as basic philosophical 
tenants and legal requirement were satisfied. In the interim, however, 
greater district level oversight and support will likely be necessary, with a 
gradual transition to the more autonomous, building-based approach . The 
timing of this transition should be based on a case by case assessment of the 
capacity of each minidistrict or building to ensure fair and effective 
discipline. 

a. Design an organisational arrangement for effectively implementing a 
comprehensive discipline management model and strategy in a highly 
integrated and coordinated manner. 

b. Ensure that functions and responsibilities for various aspects of 
discipline operations are clearly delineated and shared appropriately 
across the several levels of the organisation in a manner consistent 
with requirements for system-wide uniformity, and building level 
flexibility. 

c. Establish a central office responsible for discipline coordination 
and support headed by a senior level administrator reporting to the 
superintendent* Charge this office with functions related to 
development, coordination and implementation of policy, discipline 
programs development, training, monitoring, expulsion hearings and 
suspension appeals, provision of technical support to local schools, 
general oversight, and ultimate responsibility for the implementation of 
the comprehensive discipline management function of the district for a 
pre-established period. This will help to ensure that the transition to 
site-based decision making will be accomplished in a fashion that will 
not exacerbate currently high levels of school removals and disparities 
in discipline outcomes by race or between schools. 

d. Make the principal ultimately responsible for discipline outcomes and 
for involving the staff, parents, students and community in decision 
making pertaining to building policy development, program development 
and implementation, and problem solving. 

e. Continue to require local school discipline committees to guide local 
assessments, and policy and program development. Strengthen the 
parental and student representation on such committees by providing 
seats at least equal to those for paid employees and regular training 
and support for their participation. 

f . Explore with area agencies approaches for providing advocates for 
students involved in suspension appeal and expulsion hearings as an 
additional deterrent to potentially abusive school practices or actions. 
Also, consider the use of such resources to train parent and community 
advocates to increase their involvement with students and the school in 
constructive problem solving around discipline matters. 



C. Policy Recommendations 
1, Develop An Administrative Policy and Procedures Manual f or Discipline 
Management 

Develop a comprehensive discipline policies and procedures manual which 
collects all policies, procedures, administrative regulations and guidelines, 
record keeping documents, program guidelines and the like into a single source 
for use by administrative personnel and others needing such information. 
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The manual should be designed in such a manner as to facilitate updating 
and usage. Such a document also can be used as a primary source for training 
of district personnel, especially administrators and new personnel. The 
document should be available in every school administrative office in addition 
to being placed in all school libraries for use by students, parents and 
staff. 

2. Review and Revise District Policies and Administrative 

aiflttlatiani 

Give special consideration to the following as part of a policy 
revision process that involves representatives of the community and 
various youth service and advocacy agencies. 

a. Clarifying the structure of the code and simplifying its language, 
including the possibility of devising an elementary version of the 
handbook. 

b. Adding a section devoted to student rights and expanding the 
explanation of due process. 

c. Revining certain offense definitions, such as those pertaining to 
"disorderly" and "unruly" conduct. 

d. incorporating the concept of progressive discipline into district 
policy for non-serious forms of misconduct so that alternatives to 
suspension must be first attempted and documented. 

e. Decreasing the number of offenses calling for mandatory suspension or 
expulsion and providing for an exception process in situations where 
suspension or expulsion would be arbitrary or unjust. 

f . Authorising participation in conflict resolution, anti-violence 
training programs and similar educational programs, preferably after 
school or on Saturday, as an alternative to suspension or expulsion. 

g. Providing homework and makeup privileges to suspended or expelled 
students • 

h. Exploring legislation or city ordinance providing for the subpoenaing 
of parents to appear for a conference with school officials regarding 
disciplinary problems involving their child. 

i. Clarifying the policy and mechanism for lodging complaints regarding 
biased treatment, policies, or personnel and requiring the use of 
prescribed channels to redress disputes regarding discipline. 

j. Requiring the annual analysis of complaints and disciplinary appeals 
to determine common sources of problems in the interpretation and 
application of discipline. 

k. Establishing a framework for monitoring and evaluating the unbiased 
application of discipline. 



D. Program Recommendations 

Lt Deslon and Implement Alternatives to Suspension Programs 

The district should develop a comprehensive program model for use by local 
schools in designing and implementing in-school alternatives, such as in- 
school suspension rooms, which remove students from their normal classroom 
assignments for periods longer than a class session. The program model ahould 
provide sufficient structure to ensure program effectiveness, but provide 
ample latitude for local schools to adapt the model to their needs. 

2. Establish an Alternative School Program 

h special alternative setting should be established for students manifesting 
persistent and repetitive misbehavior not ameliorated by school-level 
intervention or extremely serious misbehavior posing serious isks to the 
safety and well-being of other students or staff ♦ Referral to such a school 
should be restricted to the most extreme cases, be subject to stringent 
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placement procedures, and periodically miwtd and re-evaluated as to 
appropriatenees and necessity of placement therein. 

We offar thaaa recommendations for in-school suspension and separate 
alternative aitea for suspended or expelled atudenta with some reluctance due 
to the susceptibility of such programs to abuse, as well as their tendency to 
divert attention and resources away from more long-tern, systemic changes that 
are needed in many of the district's schools. Experiences of other districts 
and in previous time periods indicate that these programs have the potential 
for abuse unless structured and operated with a high degree of sensitivity to 
potential abuses and safeguards to protect against them* Nevertheless , it is 
clear that something is needed Immediately to stem the flow of students being 
excluded from the school environment altogether and exposed to loss of 
instruction, support, and an opportunity to learn appropriate behavior. In 
the long term, auspensions are expensive to the student, the family, the 
achool diatrict, and the community* Our data indicate that the overall level 
of school removala for the CPS is high when compared to other school 
districts. We feel that something must be done immediately to stem the loas 
of valuable instructional time and the other deleterious effects of such a 
high rate of removal. 

All the sources of information we collected and analysed — suspension 
data, survey data and comments, the administrative interviews, the review of 
district program documents, and the school site visits— consistently revealed 
the need for the diatrict to further develop its programmatic alternatives to 
suspensions and expulsions* Frequently mentioned were in-school alternatives 
to suspension including in-school suspension rooms, time-out rooms, Saturday 
school/detention, and separate alternative facilities for students 
experiencing serious or repetitive behavioral problems. The single most 
frequent program option identified waa in-school suspension rooms* 

Although many district schools already operate auch programs, not all 
schools have been allocated funding fcr them or have been able to divert funds 
from other areaa to cover the cost of staffing such a program. Admittedly, 
not all schools need such a program. 

While we recommend some systematic way to assess the need for and to 
fund in-school alternative programs, we are concerned about the way in whicn 
such programs have been implemented in some schools. There seems to be a 
aubstantial reliance on the uaa of Instructional Aides to staff these 
programs, which increases the likelihood that they will be simply "holding 
rooms" with little going on to address the behaviors for which students were 
assigned there or to assist students in accomplishment of instructional 
assignments. It may be the case that adequately trained IA's, operating a 
well-structured program with adequate programming resources and routines, is a 
satisfactory accommodation of the need to have such programs on the one hand, 
and the additional costs associated with staffing such programs with certified 
teachers on the other. 

With regard to the recommendation for a separate alternative setting, 
the district should consider whether the establishment of separate alternative 
programs might best be accomplished through the district or sub-contracted to 
community agencies or organizations which might operate such a program on a 
more cost-effective and program-effective basis. Such a program might be 
funded through a syatem of dollars following children to alternatives so that 
the district and schools have additional incentives to maintain students in 
their regular school assignments. 



if Provide Support and Training for Parenta 

The district should substantially increase its programming directed at parent 
involvement, skill development and support of their children's education. 

Consider the hiring of persons to perform the function of home- school liaison 
to facilitate the process of communication and problem-solving. 

One of the most recurring themes in the responses of those completing 
the surveys was the importance of parent involvement in and support for 
schools and their children's education. However, even more frequent than 
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identification of pirtnt involvement as a characteristic of schools with good 
discipline were tha concarns axprassad about tha absence of such participation 
and tha lack of parenting skills. 

While the district has recognized and attempted to address the parent 
skill issue, it is evident that more needs to be done. The Parenting Centers 
probably represent a good start, but need to be expanded in number and range 
of services offered. Assistance in parenting skills, support of children's 
education, resource referral for the family and other services need to be 
readily available through the parenting centers. As the district moves to 
site-based management and parent participation in decision making, it will 
need to develop the capacity of parents to meaningfully participate in 
decision-making through providing training and skills in school operations. 
These two areas of concern both suggest the need for a comprehensive plan and 
model for increasing the skills and capacity of parent* both in their roles as 
parents and as partners in decision making at the school level. 

As was the case with Separate Alternative Sites for suspended and 
expelled students, we recowasnd that the district consider whether it is more 
appropriate and/or effective to collaborate with a community agency or 
organization outside the district to perform these functions related to parent 
education and support. 

With regard to the home-school liaison function, a substantial number of 
staff members indicated that the problems of communication with parents, 
especially when students attended school torx distance from their residences, 
exacerbated the problems of parental participation and communication. Several 
mentioned the need to restore the old position of home-school coordinator. 
While we are not familiar with that position or the reasons for its 
elimination, we do concur that there is a need for resource people to be 
available to function in such a role. In addition to the schools staffing 
such positions, it may be possible to have a limited number of staff who could 
train and coordinate other parents and volunteers to perform many of the 
functions associated with this role. 

±* Sessile sateftifliflCK Btgrnagnflafciani 

a. Develop a diverse, multifaceted approach to reducing disparities, 
including strategies aimed at policy, organixational structure, 
treatment, and behavioral factors that may contribute to disparities. 

b. Direct programs and approaches at helping students cope with those 
factors that are contributing to inappropriate behaviors. 

c. Mount additional programs that are primarily preventive in nature, 
and others that ore remedial in orientation to supplement the more 
common, crisis intervention strategies that are primarily punitive in 
nature. 

d. Focus preventive and remedial programs on specific types of problem 
behaviors that are particularly prevalent at a given school or grade 
level, with preventive programs targeted at children several years 
younger than the age at which the problem behavior is typically 
manifested. 

e. Design programs that are culturally sensitive and employ diverse 
strategies so as to be equally effective in preventing undesirable or 
fostering desired forms of student behavior among students of different 
races or cultures. 

f • Identify the most prevalent and most serious forms of misbehavior 
occurring in each school and mount strategically- focused programs 
targeted to lessen such misbehavior. 

g. Identify misbehaviors that are particularly prevalent district-wide 
and provide special programmatic support designed to help remediate or 
prevent such misbehavior. 

h. Establish a policy governing alternatives to suspension, including 
in- school suspension programs, and implement general standards and 
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criteria to be used in developing and implementing such programs. \m a 
matter of policy, all such in-school suspension programs should provide 
both systematic instructional and behavioral development activities 
under the direction of appropriately certified professional personnel* 
The assignment of students to such programs should be systematically 
recorded and reported to the district office responsible for data 
collection and reporting* 

j. Design and implement programs to address the disproportionate 
involvement of students of certain racial , cultural and socioeconomic 
groups in disciplinary actions* 

k* Make all staff responsible for student discipline management* Develop 
referral guidelines that place primary responsibility on classroom 
teachers for addressing classroom misbehavior of a non-serious nature 
and on administrators for dealing with non-classroom misconduct and 
serious classroom misconduct* 

1* Expand the number of schools in which peer mediation teams are 
functioning and the number of students trained and serving in such 
capacities, with particular care to ensure the representativeness of the 
student mediators and their training in race awareness and implications 
of race in conflict management* Expand the use of the resources 
available through the Cincinnati Center for Peace Education which is 
already working with a number of district schools* 

m* Expand the ti.se of curricula designed specifically to develop socially 
responsible behavior amori students* 



E* PERSONNEL RECOMMENDATIONS 

1j Institute A comprehensive Staff Training Program 

Develop and implement a comprehensive staff development program related to 
cultural differences , behavior management, and conflict resolution. 

One of the most consistent themes we heard throughout the study was the 
need to increase the level of staff skills related to behavior management and 
student discipline* Respondents perceived substantial training needs among 
administrative personnel* teaching and other certificated personnel* 
instructional aides and parents* The subject area needs most frequently 
mentioned included cultural differences and sensitivity* classroom and 
behavior management* creative or alternative methods of discipline* and 
conflict resolution/mediation skills* 

While many of the respondents acknowledged the efforts of the district 
to provide a variety of professional development offerings directly or through 
local colleges and universities* they frequently lamented about the 
ineffectiveness of this volunteer approach in that those most in need of 
assistance* especially among the teacher population* frequently did not avail 
themselves of the opportunities. Principals reported attempting to use the 
two* one-hour periods a month under the collective bargaining agreement to 
meet some of the training needs of staff as well as offering longer periods of 
training on a voluntary basis. However* they also recognized the limitations 
of such approaches in providing a knowledge and skill base to substantially 
impact the perceived training needs of their staffs* 

Zf the district is to substantially impact the behavior of students and 
reduce the level of disruptive behavior that come schools experience* then it 
must make a commitment to providing neceosary training opportunities and 
methods by which substantial portions of the staff can participate in them* 

2* ggjfiilic SMteflifllacc Training RtgoBMnditiant 

a* Analyse and assess the knowledge* skills and attitudes necessary to 
carry out* in an effective and unbiased manner* discipline 
responsibilities associated with classroom teaching* building 
administration and other key positions* 

b* Develop a comprehensive professional development strategy that will 
expose staff to the knowledge and provide an opportunity to practice the 
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skills necessary for sffective and unbiased discipline management. In 
addition to traditional training programs , on-going and sustained 
activities, including the um of pnr observation and mentoring, should 
be avidant in tha strategy. Training should focus on practical 
management tachniquas and ba conducted by parsons who hava demonstrated 
special effectiveness in discipline management strategies and tactics in 
school settings with diverse student populations. The populations for 
which the training is intended should be directly involved in the 
design, implementation and evaluation of the programs. 

c. Provide all building administrators with an intensive program 
designed to acquaint them with any new, comprehensive model and 
integrated approach for improving school discipline which the district 
adopts. Expose them to new district goals, policies, procedures, and 
programs associated with the model and techniques for adapting and 
implementing it at the school level. 

d. Place a priority on training and providing sustained professional 
development and support to all new teachers and veteran teachers who 
have been identified as experiencing particular difficulty in managing 
classroom conduct. However, some mandatory training should occur with 
all staff to provide them with a common core of knowledge, skills and 
techniques for managing student behavior. 

e. Expand the number of schools and the number of staff trained in 
conflict resolution and mediation skills utilizing the already available 
resources provided by the Center for Peace Education. 

f • Provide education and training programs designed to acquaint students 
with school rules, student rights, and complaint and appeals procedures, 
as well as conflict resolution strategies. 

g. Adopt and implement specialized curricula addressing particularly 
serious or pervasive forms of misconduct, such as anti-violence 
curriculum for students participating in in-school suspension programs 
or alternative schools for students with repetitive or serious 
behavioral problems. 

h. Design and conduct, with the involvement of groups of parents and 
community representatives, parental training programs designed to 
acquaint parents with school organization, student rules and sanctions, 
parent and pupil rights, and community resources and advocacy 
organizations. 

2j Increase the Number and Availability of Resource Personnel to Schools for 

Direct Service, Program r?fYftlfflcmnt *nd Staff Training 
Develop and implement a plan to increase the number and/or availability of 
counselors, social workers or other resource personnel available to work with 
students, parents and other staff on problems of student behavior and 
discipline. 

In the surveys, interviews and school site visits, the respondents 
repeatedly identified the lack of helping professionals and resource 
personnel, especially counselors, as one of the problems faced by the district 
in attempting to improve student behavior. Special concerns were voiced about 
the lack of counseling services at the elementary level. While we are mindful 
of the district's financial situation and recognize that the prospects for 
additional personnel of this type are limited, nevertheless, we believe the 
availability of such personnel to be an indispensable element of the 
district's efforts to improve behavior and discipline. It may be that the 
addition of a limited number of district personnel or the alternative usage of 
some existing personnel (i.e. visiting teachers) when coupled with the 
coordination of community agency resources within the schools could represent 
a package to meet this need. 

With whatever resource people that can be arrayed, the district should 
provide direct services to students and parents in the schools, and assistance 
to school staff to identify and implement effective methods of individual and 
group work with students experiencing behavioral and other adjustment 
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probloms* 

Although there were frequent recommendations from respondents calling 
for additional counselors in the district , we stop short of defining the 
personnel needs strictly in terms of additional counselors. It may be that 
other helping professions or non-school occupational groups might be able to 
meet the needs identified by respondents* 

4 1 Prflfflft* gt « ff Accountability 

Establish rewards and sanctions for staff regarding their skills and 
effectiveness in behavior management through collective bargaining processes 
and ether personnel policies and procedures* 

There appears to be no well-articulated, balanced system of rewards and 
sanctions to encourage staff to improve their skills and performance around 
classroom and behavior management* If the district's goal is to substantially 
improve the behavior of students and the learning climate in the schools, 
there can only be moderate success without focusing on the need to improve the 
skills and performance of administrators, teachers and others with direct 
involvement and responsibility* A system of incentives to improve skills and 
performance and sanctions for sub-standard performance are every bit as 
important for staff as for students* 



r* information System and Utilisation 

li Automate the Discipline Recordkeeping and Reporting System 

Develop and implement an au to ma t ed system for discipline record keeping which 
originates with au t omated record keeping for referrals at the school level and 
continues through the imposition of administrative actions up to and including 
expulsion hearings and appeals at the central level. 

Purchase or allocate the necessary hardware and software for administrative 
use in the area of discipline and other areas of administrative responsibility 
at the local school level* 

The information system underlying student discipline administration in 
the district is inadequate to meet the needs of schools and the district 
either in terms of individual case determination needs or overall management 
information needs at the school or district level. Moreover, almost the 
entire system at the school level is manual as are portions of the process at 
the district level* 

It is noteworthy that in each of the six schools visited during the site 
visitation process in May, the school had attempted in the past year to 
develop a computerized referral tracking system. Most of the time, the 
systems were set up by assistant principals who recognized the usefulness of 
such information in a computerized form* However, these systems had fallen by 
the wayside in most of the schools due to the amount of developmental and data 
entry time required of the administrator managing the system. Many of these 
problems could be lessened substantially if the district provided adequate 
hardware, software, and technical and clerical support for the local schools* 

It Specific and Subsidiary Recommendations 

a. Establish and maintain a referral record keeping system to monitor 
classroom and other disciplinary referrals to the office in order to 
provide feedback to staff regarding the number, causes, sources and 
dispositions of such referrals. 

b. Develop or purchase software for creating and maintaining automated 
building-based referral and disciplinary action databases to permit the 
timely and effective monitoring and use of discipline data by building 
staff and community for the purpose of improving the management of 
discipline. 

c* Provide necessary hardware or networking capacity to permit site- 
based access to discipline databases and software packages that will 
routinely generate student-specific discipline histories, staff referral 
profiles, and building level analyses of patterns and sources of 
problems and racial impacts* 
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d. Devise standard and district-wide naaauraa for assessing diaciplinary 
actiona rates and diaparitiaa and utilize them coneietently in all 
raporta. 

a. Ganarata analyaaa of atudant offenses by achool and grade laval, and 
raca and gender within laval, on a monthly, quarterly, and annual baaia 
and ahara tha aarae with achool ataff and local diaciplina commit teee. 

f . Prapara diatrict aggragatad analyaia of offenee data for planning and 
•valuating diatrict laval initiativaa to combat certain forma of 
pravalant miaconduct. 

g. Davalop a auggaatad protocol for building diaciplina coomitteee and 
thair review and use of referral and diaciplinary actiona data in 
forming local achool diaciplina policiea and plane. 

h. Develop a framework for idantifying achool a with high levala of 
auapenaiona and diaparitiaa that significantly excaed tha achool type 
norm; a maans for aeaeaaing tha cauaaa for auch patteme; and a process 
for initiating remedial action whara findinga warrant the same. Develop 
a similar framework for ataff raferrala. 



1. Provide a aet of standard, quarterly diacipline raporta which reflect 
the diaciplina experiencea of schools over the period and highlighting 
areas of performance outaida the normative range for achoola of a 
aimilar type. 

j. Use the automated ayatem to generate various communication document a 
to parents so that valuable clerical time ia not apent in repetitive 
typing tasks 
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appendix a 
report format and sub-study list 

Becauee of the large Mount of information we gathered and the analyse* 
we have conducted, we felt it neceeaary to organize the report in a manner 
which will permit the reader to gain an overview of our methods, analyses , 
findings and recommendation* without having to read volumes of information. 
The approach we have settled upon is to present a Summary Report of relatively 
short length, but a thorough presentation of our research, findings, and 
recoanendations. The Summary Report is accompanied by a number of sub-study 
reports covering areas of our inquiry and containing more detailed 
information, analyses, and discussion of data* By referring the reader to the 
more detailed sub-studies and limiting the number of tables, graphs and 
exhibits contained in this report, we hope to provide a balance between the 
needs of those who want to develop a basic understanding our research and 
findings and those who desire more detailed information. 



As supplements to this report, we have produced several sub-study 
reports which contain explanations of purposes and methods, descriptions of 
data collection and analysis methods, summaries of findings and exhibits 
containing tables, graphs, and other information pertaining to each sub-study. 

The sub-studies and appendicee contained ae supplements to the main 
report include the following: 



SUB- STUDY REPORT LISTING 
VOLUME XX 

A. LONGITUDINAL PATTERNS OF DISPARITIES IN REMOVALACTIONS : 1981-82 THROUGH 
1990-91 

B. PATTERNS AND SOURCES OF DISPARITIES IN DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS: 1989-90 
THROUGH 1991-92 

C. PATTERNS OF OFFENSES LEADING TO REMOVAL ACTIONS: 1981-1991 

D. ANALYSIS OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELECTED STUDENT AND SCHOOL 
CHARACTERISTICS AND RACIAL DISPARITIES IN DISCIPLINE 

E» AN EXAMINATION OF DISCIPLINARY REFERRALS AND ACTIONS IN A MI DDLS /JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL: FIRST AND SECOND QUARTERS, 1991-92 

F. COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF SUSPENSION RATES AND DISPROPORTIONALITY IN 
SELECTED DISTRICTS: 1978 THROUGH 1988 

G. SURVEY AND INTERVIEWS ON DISCIPLINE AND DISPARITIES IN THE CPS 
G-l. COMBINED ANALYSIS ACROSS SURVEY POPULATIONS 

G-2. DISCIPLINE COMMITTEE SURVEY REPORT-ADULT VERSION 
G-3. DISCIPLINE COMMITTEE SURVEY REPORT-STUDENT VERSION 
G-4. 00MMUNI TYWIDE TASX FORCE SURVEY REPORT 

G-5. DISCIPLINE STEERING COMMITTEE AMD AD HOC DISCIPLINE COMMITTEE SURVEY 
REPORT 

G-6. CENTRAL AND AREA ADMINISTRATOR SURVEY REPORT 

H. ANALYSIS OF CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOL POLICIES GOVERNING SCHOOL 
DISCIPLINE 

I. LOCAL SCHOOL DISCIPLINE COMMITTEE OPERATIONS REPORT 

J. REVIEW OF DISCIPLINE POLICIES AND PROGRAMS IN SELECTED DISTRICTS 



FN: SUMMARYR.WF 8\21\92 
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X. DOCUMENTS AND SOURCES CONSULTED 

K-l STUDY TEAM ROSTER OF INDIVIDUALS CONTACTED TEAM BY FUNCTION, 

AFFILIATION, ANT' RACE 
K-2 STUDY TEAM REQUESTS FOR INFORMATION AND NOTATION OF ITEMS AND DATES 

RECEIVED 

K-3 CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS: BIBLIOGRAPHY OF INFORMATION PROVIDED STUDY 
TEAM 

VOLUME III 

DISTRICT AND BUILDING PROFILES : ORGANIZATIONAL 
CHARACTERISTICS AND DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS 

voLum iv 

DISTRICT AND BUILDING LEVEL PROFILES: DISCIPLINE OFFENSES BY STUDENT GENDER 
AND ETHNICITY 
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Introduction 
Committee Members 

Sub Committee Members and Staff Liaisons 

Subcommittees" Responsibilities 

Team Organization/Activities 

Section II 

Recommendations 

A, General Principles 

5. Prevention 

C. Intervention 

D. Training 

E. Critical Support Services 

Section III 

Subcommittee Reports 
A. School-Based Administrators 
fi« Central Office Administrators 
Teachers 

D. Parents 

E. Students 

Staff Development 

G. Inter-Agency Cooperation 

1. Courts and Police 

2* Social Services 

3. Medical/Health Services 

n* Volunteer Services 

I. Communications 

J. Coalition of Innovative Schools 

K. Alternatives to Suspension 

L. Extra-Curricular Activities 



In August, 1991 Superintendent J. Michael Brandt established the 
Discipline and Truancy Improvement Team to make recommendations to improve 
discipline in the Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Broadly representative of the community and school district, the Team was 
charged by the Superintendent to make proactive recommendations for 
implementation in the 1992-93 school year and beyond that would address 
root causes where known and otherwise improve disruptive behavior and 
truancy. 

Subcommittees used a variety of research and inquiry approaches to data 
collection, differing methods of data analysis, and selected tools for 
completing their recommendations. Each subcommittee's processes and 
activities are described in the individual subcommittee reports. 

In addition to providing the Vision Statement, the Discipline and Truancy 
Improvement Team provided general direction, received and reacted to all 
subcommittee interim reports and subcommittee final reports; reviewed and 
prioritized all recommendations from the subcommittees; and gave direction 
for the final report. Following the initial prioritization by the 
Steering Committee, the Prioritization Subcommittee submitted the 
prioritized recommendations for a second prioritization round by survey to 
all Steering Committee members. 
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Name 



Affiliation 
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Mr. William Al'Uqdah 

Mrs. Deborah Al'Uqdah 

Ms. Deborah Allsop 

Ms. Ophelia Kelly Azariah 

Mr. Peter Block 

Ms. Amanda Bowers 

Dr. Leo Bradley 

Mr. J. Michael Brandt 

Dr. Stanley Broadnax 

Mrs. Carol Burrus 

Rev. Michael Cash 

Dean Louis Castenell 

Mr. Luther Church 

Mr. Sam Clark 

Ms. Barbara Cook 

Mr. John Daniels 

Ms. Carol Davidow 

Mr. Michael Dees 

Mr. Dean Dennis 

Mr. Eric Ellis 

Ms. Jan Flory 

Dr. Gordon Fooks 

Dr. Hendrik Gideonse 

Mrs. Joellen Grady 

Ms. Cheryl Grant 

Mrs. Margaret Gregorie 

Judge David Grossman 

Rev. H. L. Harvey 

Ms. Arlene Heines 

Mr. Grant Hesser 

Ms. Edna Howell 

Ms. Georgetta Johnson 

Mrs. Kathy Jones 

Ms. Terry Jones 

Dr. Sarah Knox 

Mrs. Sara Krailler 

Mr. Art Leahr 

Mrs. Carol Leslie 

Ms. Mary McCoy 

Ms. Zakia McKinney 

Mr. Thomas Mooney 

Mr. Robert Moore 

Ms. Mary Overman 

Mrs. Margaret Peyton 

Mr. David Phillips 

Mrs. Anne Power 

Mr. Larry Redden 

Mr. Steve Reece 

Dr. Allene Reed 

Ms. Barbara Robbis 

Marc Rubin, Esquire 

Ms. Barbara Seibel 

Sargeant Richard Shelton 

Mr. Art Slater 

Mr. Bill Spillers 

Ms. Pat Sullivan 

Mr. Jim Walker 

Miss Shoshana Witnell 



Community Agency 

Community Agency 

Community Agency 

Center for Peace Education 

Mayerson Foundation 

Teacher 

Communi ty/Uni varsity 
Superintendent 
Health Commissioner 
Parent Advocate 
Communi ty/Religion 
Communi ty /Uni ve r si t y 
CCY 
CCY 

Legal Aid 

Black Male Coalition 
Community Agency 
CCY 

Teacher 
Summit, Inc. 
Communi ty 

Cincinnati Technical College 
University 

Council of Christian Communion 

Community Agency 

Community 

Community 

Communi ty/Religion 
Juvenile Court 
Leadership Cincinnati 
News Director, WIZF 
Teacher 

Community /Parent 

Student 

Community 

Teacher 

Teacher 

Leadership Cincinnati 
Center for Peace Education 
Parent/Urban League 
CFT 

Community 
Community 
Community 
CYC 

Board Member 

Community 

Community 

CCY/University 

Jewish Community Center 

Community 

Juvenile Court 

Police Officer 

Community 

Community 

Teacher 

Parent 

Student 
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Sub Committe e^&bers and Staff Liaisons 



School Based Administrators 



Parent 



Rosa Blackwell, Staff Liaison 

Deborah Al"Uqdah 

Dean Dennis 

Karen Eske 

Hendrik Gideonse 

Betty Hill 

Georgetta King 

Arthur Leahr 

Kenneth Smith 

Central Office Administrators 

Patricia Carr, Staff Liaison 

Vella Ellis-Wilson, Staff Liaison 

Bob Schmalz 

Paul Staley 

Orlando Henderson 

Jack Snyder 

Hank Glaspie 

Tom Hunter 

Doug Morris 

Joysell Friaison 

Diane Jordan 

Connie Meyer 

Beverly Lewis 

Shirley Crabill 

Pushpa Ram 

Mary Ann Jackson 

Teachers 

Georgetta King, Staff Liaison 

Deborah Al'Uqdah 

Dean Dennis 

Karen Eske 

Hendrik Gideonse 

Betty Hill 

Rosa Blackwell 

Arthur Leahr 

Kenneth Smith 



Carol Burrus, CoChair 

Sandra Hendricks, Staff Liaison 

Zakia McKinney, CoChair 

Jeff Barnes 

Margaret Gregorie 

Grant Hesser 

Diane Jordan 

Carol Leslie 

Jan Leslie 

Emory Livers 

Ron Mason 

Carolyn Moore 

Robert Moore 

Mary Overman 

Margaret Peyton 

Louise Stallworth 

Curtis Standiford 

Rosemary Thrasher 

Donna Turner 

Student 

Helen Rindsberg, Staff Liaison 

Deanna Baker 

Marion Bohanon 

Deborah Bruce 

Amanda Cox 

Jennifer Cromer 

Carol Davidow 

Daniel Frazier 

Ed Hann 

Sara Krailler 

Louise Mandell 

Kevin Marshall 

Mary McCoy 

Eugene Smith 

Patricia Sullivan 

Jim Walker 

Shoshanna Withnell 

Staff Development 

Dave Shepherd, Staff Liaison 

Ophelia K. Azariah 

Peter Block 

Leo Bradley 

Louis Castenell 

Patti Danner 

Gordon Fooks 

Grant Hesser 

Sarah Knox 

David Phillips 

Art Slater 
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Inter Agency Cooperation 

Carol Bouldin, Staff Liaison 

Courts and Police Subcommittee 

Henry Glaspie, Staff Liaison 

William Al'Uqdah 

Dean Dennis 

Ronald Ehler 

Arlene Heines 

Tom Mooney 

Robert Morgan 

Karen Oldham 

Alan Polter 

Barbara Seibel 

Richard Shelton 

Inter Agency Cooperation 

Carol Bouldin, Staff Liaison 

Social Services Subcommittee 

Colenthia Hunter, Staff Liaison 

Deborah M. Alsop 

Brenda Armpriester 

Beth Bowsky 

Luther Church 

Sam Clark 

Lee Curd 

Cheryl Grant 

Victor Gray 

H. L. Harvey 

Jan Flory 

Kathy Jones 

Debra Kneisel 

Margot Marples 

Robert Moore 

Charles Neal 

Larry Redden 

Barbara Robbis 

Joan Wyler 

Ms* Abrams 



Inter Agency Cooperation 

Carol Bouldin, Staff Liaison 

Medical/Health Services Subcommittee 

Dorothy Dickerson, Staff Liaison 

Sue Irvine 

Beth Cullen 

Michael Landwehr 

Marie Matsunami 

Anne Pohl 

Diane Sakmyster 

Lori Turner 

Joe Wi liners 

Angela Jackson 

Volunteer Services 

Miriam West, Staff Liaison 

Kimberly Allen 

Linda Basle r 

Jeff Brokamp 

Lucy Cane 

Ryan Cooper 

John Daniels 

Sandra Hendricks 

Gwen Wilder 

Haki Zuberi 

Comouni cat i ons 

Dave Shepherd, Staff Liaison 
William Spillers, Chair 
Allen Howard 
Terri Maue 
Mona Morrow 

Coalition of Innovative Schools 

Jennifer Cottingham, Staff Liaison 

Henri Bradshaw 

Deborah Bursey 

Charles Catania 

Theresa Henderson 

Martha Jordan 

Janet Kent 

Miriam Kinard 

Helena Paul 

Joyce Smith 

Patricia Torrey 

Markay Winston 
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Alternatives to Suspension 

■ Tom Hunter, Staff Liaison 
Cheryl Alexander 
Brenda Baskin 
Barbara Cook 
Dean Dennis 
Doris Frye 
Art Leahr 
Shawn McMullen 
Allene Reed 
William Russ 

Extra Curricular Activities 

Major McNeil, Staff Liaison 

Joseph Bell 

Sheila Charles 

Michael Dees 

Gloria Golden 

Terry Jones 

Steve Sheehan 

Bernard Barbadora 

Kathleen Ware 

Deborah Bruce 

Rosa Blackwell 

Doris Frye 

Michael Hicks 

Jack Kennevan 

Milton McCracken 

Bob Noppert 

Chris Nelm^ 

Roger Meridith 

Jack Schroder 

Kenneth Smith 

Lucius Ware 

Dennis Matthews 

Steve Ranker 

Ray Spicher 

Hilda Thomas 

Steve Berry 

Susan Childs-Jeter 

Bruce Ellis 

Murray Grace 

Thomas Higgins 

Judith Hughes 

Mary Leary 

Prioritization 
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Linda Basler 
Carol Burrus 
Barbara Cook 
Arlene Heines 
Zakia McKinney 
Robert Moore 
Margaret Peyton 
Allene Reed 
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The Subcommittees and the assigned work areas were: 

A* School Based Administrators 

To develop specific recommendations about the roles of 
administrators. To make recommendations about policies and 
procedures, discipline codes and programs. 

B. Central Office Administrators 

To develop specific recommendations about the role of Central Office 
administrators in support of schools in the improvement of discipline 
and district discipline policy, procedures and programs. 

C. Teachers 

To develop specific recommendations on teacher roles and information 
for a staff handbook. 

D. Parent 

To develop specific recommendations on parent roles, parent training 
and parent handbook, services to parents, ombudsman. 

E. Student 

To develop student roles, recommendations for student programs, 
student training and student handbook. 

F. Staff Development 

To develop and implement a training program for administrators, 
staff, students and parents. 

G. Inter Agency Cooperation 

To develop a system that will coordinate services delivered to 
student/families (To consider sites, possibly in school buildings 
where a cluster of schools could receive services) To define agency 
position regarding support of CPS Discipline Policy. 
(Sub committees within this committee) 

1. Courts and Police 

2. Social Services 

3. Medical/Health Services 

H. Volunteer Services 

To provide volunteers an opportunity to be trained to assist both 
students and parents in the prevention of discipline problems, in the 
discipline process once a problem occurs, and the facilitation of a 
student's return to school after suspension or expulsion. To utilize 
the wealth of knowledge, resources, skills and time of school 
volunteers to implement the CPS Discipline/Truancy Policy. 

I. Communications 

To develop a package of on-going communications about the Discipline 
and Truancy Team work including the implementation and evaluation 
stages. 

J. Alternative Programs Bronson Considerations 

To incorporate the Bronson Discipline study into the Discipline and 
Truancy Team Report. 

K. Coalition of Innovative Schools 

To develop and implement improvements in discipline in CIS schools. 
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L. Alternatives to Suspensions 

To develop recommendations for alternative to suspensions. 

M. Extra Curricular Activities 

To develop programs to support students in academics so that 
participation in extra curricular activities is possible. 

N. Prioritization Team 

To develop, process and compile results for second round of 
prioritizing of recommendations. 

TEAM ORGANIZATION/ ACTIVITIES 

Structure : 

The Team consisted of a Steering Committee of 58 members and 16 special 
Subcommittees. Eighteen (18) staff liaisons supported the work of the 
Team and the Subcommittees. 

Co-chaired by five members of the community and school system, the 
Steering Committee met from October through July. The initial task of 
the Steering Committee was to prepare the following Vision Statement 
which guided the work of the subcommittees and served as a standard 
against which final recommendations were decided. 

Vision Statement 

Our vision for discipline in the Cincinnati Public School 
System: 

Schools are learning environments that promote the self 
worth of children, and mutual respect among students, staff 
and parents. Every school provides consistent, 
restorative, discipline in a fair and equitable environment 
that considers the diverse backgrounds of the youth. 

Each school has constructed an environment that promotes 
academic excellence, provides early lessons in self 
discipline, continual opportunity for appropriate behavior, 
as well as a developmental, proactive approach to 
discipline focusing on parent, student, and teacher 
involvement and responsibility. 

Characteristics of this environment include: 

* clearly defined common sense expectations developed by 
staff, students, and parents 

* utilization of mediation processes that promote positive 
staff /student relationships 

* training to effectively match staff skills with student 
needs 

* development of students' awareness that school rules are 
legitimate and equitable 
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* positive alternatives to negative contacts with the law, courts, 
police and other authorities 

* preventive measures through working collaboratively with agencies and 
communities 

* public awareness that schools are safe and orderly 

To work towards this vision, the discipline team will develop the 
aforementioned principles into a plan that will emphasize preventive, 
constructive, and corrective techniques. 
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Section II 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Recommendations were submitted by all subcommittees. Final 
prioritization yielded 73 recommendations. These recommendations were 
categorized by the Prioritization Subcommittee under two major 
groupings. 

First, the final recommendations fell into nine broad conceptional 
categories. Secondly, the recommendations were categorized under 
headings of Ceneral Principles, Prevention, Intervention, Training and 
Critical Support Services, and by immediate, short-term and long-term 
timelines. 

Listed below is the first grouping of the nine categories followed by 
references to the final recommendations which are fully presented in the 
second grouping. 

1. Clarify roles and accountability C-6, C-10, A-7, A-17, B-3, B-4, B-6, 
B-7, C-17, D-3, E-4, E-10 

2. Ensure a challenging academic program A-5, A-14 

3. Establish alternatives to out of school suspension C-l, C-2, C-7, 
C-8, B-12 

4. Establish clear rules and consequences for behavior B-l, B-2, A-3, 
A-4, E-5 

5. Establish effective communication with all interested parties A-l, 
A-10, A-15, A-16, B-5, C-13, D-6, D-7 , D-8, E-7, E-9 

6. Improve relationships with and support from community including 
parental involvement C-5, A-2, A-6, A-ll, A-13 

7. Increase support programs and support staff in school A-8, A-18, B-8, 
B-9, B-10, B-ll, B-13, B-14, C-3, 0-11, C-12, C-14, C-15, C-16, E-l, 
E-2, E-3, E-6, E-7, E-ll 

8. Train teachers, administrators, parents and students in alternative 
conflict resolution A-9, C-4, C-9, C-12, D-l, D-2, D-4, D-5, D-9 

9. Train staff, students and parents in valuing individual differences 
and cultural diversity A-9, A-12, B-13 
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Following are the final recommendations presented in the second manner 
previously described: 

A« General Principles 

1. Communicate standards (good conduct and misconduct) to parents. 
Encourage parent involvement such as, visiting school and 
attending PTA meetings. Creativity and flexibility is needed in 
enlisting help and obtaining suggestions from parents of 
disruptive students. (School-Based Administrators 3) 

2. Seek a collaborative "partnership" between parents and school. 
Visiting homes, contacting parents for positive and less positive 
communications, attending PTA meetings and scheduling conferences 
are ways of developing a collaboration. (Teachers 3) 

3. Enforce rules; plan and implement an orientation for students, 
staff , and parents to be held during the first weeks of school to 
communicate standards of acceptable behavior. The principal 
should consistently maintain high expectations of staff in their 
reinforcement of appropriate behavior. The administrator should 
be involved in consistently and fairly maintaining the standards 
of behavior. Counseling should be available for students and 
their parents when student behavior is inappropriate. 
(School-Based Administrators 4) 

4. Enforce rules; the teacher shall give an orientation to students 
stating expectations and standards for acceptable behavior. 
He/She should consistently and fairly maintain the acceptable 
standards of behavior. Teachers need to be visible, positive, 
and caring role models as they enforce the rules. (Teachers 4) 

5. Communicate high expectations: Teachers must communicate to 
students and parents the need for high academic and behavioral 
expectations. The teacher should modify his/her behavior so that 
the student learns. A strong classroom management and 
instructional plan will send the message. (Teachers 10) 

6. Provide a parent-friendly environment where both words and 
actions encourage parental involvement. (Courts and Police 4) 

7. Hold principals accountable for improving discipline in their 
schools; review all suspensions. (Central Office 3) 

a. Include improvement of discipline as a criteria in 
performance evaluation. 

b. Require principals to establish goals for improving 
discipline. 

c. Require principals to establish standards for measuring the 
improvement of discipline. 

d. Require principals to adhere to the progressive consequence 
in the new discipline "Student Handbook for Success." 

e. Require principals to monitor race/gender balance of students 
and heterogeneous groupings in classes. 

f • Require principals to review discipline referrals, 

suspensions, expulsions frequently by classroom, grade level, 
etc. and intervene accordingly. 
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g. Require principals to evaluate by survey satisfaction of 
building staff with support services (VTs, counselors, etc.) 
and intervene accordingly. 

h. Direct principals/staff to provide for academics to continue 
for all disruptive students 
(suspensions/expulsions/DTs/removals. 

8. Provide assistance to schools in discipline. (Central Office S) 

a. Provide counselors in all schools. 

b. Provide facilitators to work with at-risk students and 
parents. 

c. Provide personnel and equipment tc notify parents of students 
who are absent. 

9. Facilitate districtwide programs that will reduce suspensions, 
expulsions, and truancy. (Central Office 2) 

a. Develop a peer mediation program. 

b. Provide in-school suspension programs in each school. 

c. Re-entry program. 

d. Develop structured academic programs for students who are 
academically deficient because of truancy, suspensions, 
expulsions, and other reasons. 

e. Support and expand educational technology programs for the 
classroom. 

f. Support and expand the tutoring program. 

- involve business partnership 

- involve agencies 

- involve Big Brothers; Big Sisters 

- involve retired teachers and administrators 

- involve colleges of education (to incorporate in 
requirements tutoring activities) 

10. Provide more communication among schools as students move from 
elementary to middle school. There needs to be more 
communication among the schools, so that students with social, 
emotional, academic and family problems are identified for the 
middle school staff. This could keep problems from festering. 
The sub-committee suggests that a form be developed for 
elementary teachers to identify problems. That form will be 
placed in the student's cumulative folder. Carefully selected 
volunteers will review the forms of incoming 7th graders and 
prepare reports to alert the core teams and counselors to 
potential problems and identify students who need to continue 
services. (Students 11) 

11. Encourage cooperation; local school strategies and techniques 
should be designed to ensure that teachers are engaged in 
cooperative interactions with parents. (Teachers 11) 

12. Provide a child-friendly environment where children are never 
debased. (Courts and Police 5) 

13. Implement an interagency network process between the Cincinnati 
Public School System and the Social Service Agencies. (Social 
Services 1) 

21C 
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14. Provide a challenging academic program: The instructional 
program should be academically challenging, interesting, and 
rewarding* The focus should be on academics and not on 
discipline. (Teachers 8) 

15. Provide open and timely communication with peers, students, 
parents, and community. This will establish key partnerships and 
involvement for the school. Changes in districtwide policy in 
ways of communicating will improve open communications. Parents 
and community should always know what's happening at the school. 
(School-Based Administrators 2) 

16. Provide open communications with peers, administrators, students, 
parents and community members. Parents should know what their 
children are learning. Teachers should share information with 
other staff members. (Teachers 2) 

17. Allow all children to make up work lost during suspension/ 
expulsion time. (COMMITTEE MEMBER RECOMMENDATION) 

18. Identify classrooms and schools where need is greatest and ensure 
that services are provided there first. (SUBCOMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDATION) 

B. Prevention 

Immediate Priorities 

1. Provide a clearly defined plan; the plan should include the 
following: consistent implementation, high standards for student 
conduct, distinct and well-written standards, and clear 
consequences for (misbehavior) misconduct. (School-Based 
Administrators 1 ) 

2. Provide a clearly defined plan. The plan should include the 
following: consistent implementation, high standards for student 
conduct, distinct and well-written standards, and clear 
consequences for (misbehavior) misconduct. (Teachers 1) 

3. Establish accountability throughout the system. Consequences 
must be fair, sensible, appropriate for the situation and clear 
throughout the system. Children must not be punished for 
inconsequential actions and should have an opportunity to be 
innocent until proven guilty. Thirty percent of the respondents 
wrote stories indicating how the discipline policy was resulting 
in youth being unfairly punished for doing the right thing or for 
minor behavior infractions. The category "disruptive behavior" 
needs much refining. (Parents 5) 

4. Expect administrators to be highly visible before school, between 
classes, at lunchtime, recess and after school. Visits to 
classrooms are crucial. Open communication with staff is 
essential. Orientation for entire school at the very start of 
school year is a strategy to assist in initially becoming visible 
in the school. (School-Based Administrators 6) 

5. Provide a variety of communications with consistent, clear themas 
for parents and community as well as teachers about due process, 

q rights, and viable options regarding discipline must be put in 

ERJC place. (Parents 3) 
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6. Alleviate the fragmented involvement of segments of the community 
in determining school policies and the promotion of self-interest 
in determining school policies. The best interest of the kids 
must be the focus of the school district. (Parents 6) 

7. Review students" academic progress. Teachers should periodically 
meet with students to review academic progress, assess needs and 
develop next steps. Modifications are ade with the student when 
it is deemed necessary. Teacher and student identify their 
various responsibilities. (Teachers 12) 

8. Continue the Postponing Sexual Involvement (PSI) Program in the 
7th grade and expand to the elementary level. The district's 
Family Life and Sex Education Committee approved a pilot PSI 
program at three elementary schools in 1991-92. (Students 8) 

9. Maintain an exceptional guidance and counseling program in every 
school in order to provide for linkages between home, school, and 
community which will facilitate the remediation of physical, 
mental, behavioral and social skill deficiencies which prevent 
children from achieving in school. The guidance and counseling 
program would bear responsibility for: 

a. Student behavior modification (social, behavioral and student 
skills) 

b. Staff and parent in-service and training 

c. Community agency and resource coordination 

d. Student academic guidance/counseling and placement 
(Alternative to Suspensions 1) 

10. Incorporate service projects into all schools to boost student 
self-esteem. It is the experience of sub-committee members that 
many of our students need concrete evidence that they are 
worthwhile. This can be achieved effectively when students plan 
and complete service projects. Service projects can provide 
additional benefits to the district if they involve students 
helping students, ie. tutoring or reading to younger children. 
(Students 7) 

11. School bus behavior intervention program. (Discipline and 
Improvement Team) 

12. Establish support mechanisms for parents so that parents can 
effectively advocate for themselves and their children. 
Institute parent empowerment training for parents and staff. 
Parent empowerment training should be viewed as a way of 
supporting parents" efforts to meet the educational needs of 
their children. Schools should meet the developmental needs of 
parents no matter who they are through school visits, parent 
centers, orientation of new families, newsletters, and school 
evaluations. (Parents 4) 

Long-Term Priorities 

13. Provide child care for all student parents at all high schools. 
(Students 15) 
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C. Intervention 

Immediate Priorities 

1. Provide in-school suspension and expulsion programs in every 
school. There should be an adequately, well-designed in-school 
suspension program (find a new name to reflect that it is not a 
suspension). There is need for a permanent location in 
buildings. Waiver of special education certification for 
educators so that special education students can be served in 
"Time-Out" rooms. Personnel: counselor, certificated educator, 
instructor assistant. 

(School-Based Administrators 5; Teachers 5) 

2. Provide an in-school suspension class. The "full time" in-school 
suspension class would allow students who commit less serious 
violations of the discipline code to serve their suspension in an 
isolated setting where academics and social skill instruction 
continues. (Alternative to Suspensions 2) 

3. Implement a process for identification of truants, school 
interventions, and signing of complaints in Juvenile Court. 
(Courts and Police 1-3) 

4. Provide the Students Creative Response to Conflict Program: This 
training program for teachers and students is based on classroom 
activities that build self-esteem and appreciation for personal 
and cultural differences. It develops teachers' and students' 
skills in communication and cooperation, and provides students 
with the skills necessary to discuss conflict and manage it with 
nonviolence and respect. (Students 3) 

5. Provide volunteer tutors and peer tutors: Many students fall 
behind in their school work and this only exacerbates existing 
attendance and discipline problems. The district should explore 
all options for providing more tutoring for these students, as 
well as a means of helping students make-up work when they are 
absent, suspended or expelled. (Student 13) 

6. Change board policy to mandate children make up school work lost 
during discipline (expulsion/suspension) time (CONSENSUS OF 
STEERING COMMITTEE) 

7. Provide a supervised time-out room. (Alternative to Suspensions) 

8. Provide a supervised work experience/restitution program. 
(Discipline and Truancy Improvement Team) 

9. Provide peer mediation. To address students' reports that they 
do not know how to resolve problems peacefully and that students 
do not respect each other. The sub-committee recommends the 
expansion of this program. (Students 6) 

Make mental health counseling available at all times in every 
school, not just those with a Health/Wellness Coordinator or a 
Student Assistance Coordinator. Currently in CPS the emphasis of 
the counselor's job is on guidance, which is very different from 
mental health assistance, especially prevention and education. 
If existing school counselors are to provide this service, this 
means that the role of the counselor in CPS should be changed and ry j n 
sitmlfieant training and retraining will be reauired. ~ * 
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Until the Student Assistance Program can be expanded, the 
sub-committee has two suggestions: 1) the district could recruit 
retired persons to volunteer to provide mental health services; 
they will need to have the proper training and screening; 2) 
clerical staff could be hired to handle some of the counselors' 
paperwork, freeing them for mental health counseling. (Student 
5) 

11 • Provide staff to resolve conflicts between parents and schools* 
(Central Office 6) 

12. Provide a health reliable process to respond to current and 
future increasing number of complex medically fragile children in 
the schools* Offer appropriate training for principals, school 
staff and volunteers* (Medical/Health 11) 

13. Implement an interagency network process between the Cincinnati 
Public School System and the social Service Agencies. (Social 
Services 1) 

14. Provide systematic "Help Nights" where students can receive 
academic assistance after school. It is recommended that 
classroom teachers from throughout each high school (all 
curriculum areas) be scheduled to staff these sessions and be 
paid extended time to do so* Keep a low student-teacher ratio of 
about 10:1. Schools should also schedule Help Nights to fit 
their needs. Many other interventions on the list in Appendix E 
of this subcommittee's report might be incorporated in systematic 
Help Nights. Help Nights should be offered to students in grades 
9-12 at all ten high schools and at Dater Jr. High School. 
(Extra-Curricular 7) 

Short-Term Priorities 

15. Provide a Crisis Intervention Team: In order to address the 
non-school problems that affect discipline and attendance, the 
sub-committee recommends that every school have a Crisis 
Intervention Team composed of teachers, administrators, 
counselors, and other staff members who have the appropriate 
personality and inclination to be intervention specialists. They 
will respond to students' problems such as physical and mental 
abuse, depression, suicide attempts, dysfunctional families, 
poverty, and developmental, social and emotional problems. The 
Crisis Intervention Team will work with social service agencies, 
government departments, and other service providers to assure 
that students and their families benefit from the services which 
are available in our community. It is vitally important that a 
school staff member monitors the situation to assure that 
appropriate treatment is completed. (Student 10) 

16. Expand the teacher peer assistance and appraisal program: The 
sub-committee recommends that the Peer Intervention Program be 
expanded so that more ineffective teachers are identified and 
assistance is provided to help them improve their performance or 
they are terminated. (Students 4) 



Long-Term Priorities 



17. Request a city ordinance that requires parents to assure 

supervisic. of child during suspension/expulsion from Cincinnati 
Public Schools. (Courts and Police) 

Training 

Immediate Priorities 

1. Provide Cooperative Discipline Training in 1992-93 for all 
schools with grades 7 and 8 (18 schools). In 1993-94 
Cooperative Discipline Training should be provided for all high 
schools. (Students 2) 

2. Provide extensive training in communication skills, cultural 
diversity, how to develop parent-teacher partnerships, peer 
mediation and conflict resolution for parents, teachers, and 
students. (Parents 1) 

3. Develop effective ways of establishing and balancing the roles, 
responsibilities, and rights of parents, teachers, and 
administrators must be developed. (Parents 2) 

4. Provide six hours of inservice training for all teachers focusing 
on improving discipline and attendance. To address the important 
role that teachers play in managing student behavior, the 
sub-committee recommends that all schools will use the six hours 
of paid time set aside in 1992-93 in the teacher contract for the 
third day of inservice for training focusing on improving 
discipline and attendance. The topic of training chosen would be 
based on a needs assessment conducted by the staff at each 
school. (Students 1) 

5. Expand the teacher peer assistance and appraisal program. The 
sub-committee recommends that the Peer Intervention Program be 
expanded so that more ineffective teachers are identified and 
assistance is provided to help them improve their performance or 
they are terminated. (Students 4) 

Short-Term Priorities 

6. Collect and report pertinent findings of unmet needs to social 
service agencies and their respective boards and appropriate 
Cincinnati Public Schools personnel. (Social Services 2) 

7. Provide a discipline video presentation; create and develop a 
video tape presentation (15-18 minutes) to clearly explain and 
demonstrate the CPS Discipline/Truancy Policy to all students. 
The primary focus of the tape would be to help students 
understand and be responsible for the consequences of their 
behavior. This video will be filmed in one of the schools. It 
will contain different situations that students are faced with at 
school. The video will demonstrate the different infractions 
that students commit during the school year. It will clearly 
show the consequences of those infractions. The video will end 
with a brief message from the superintendent restating and 
supporting the CPS Discipline/Truancy policy. 
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At lease one copy of this video tape would be housed at each 
CPS* Trained volunteers would show this tape in the school 
throughout the first quarter to students. Volunteers would be 
accompanied by a trained student and together they would interact 
with other students concerning the discipline policy in the 
school • (Volunteer Service 1) 

Long-Term Priorities 

8* Design and publish a CPS Volunteer Handbook that will provide a 
general informational overview about the CPS with a special 
section explaining the Discipline/Truancy Policy* Included in 
this section will be examples of how a volunteer can help with 
studenc behavior and overall school discipline. 
Example: 

a. help the students to understand the Discipline/Truancy Policy 
(individual or small group discussion) 

b. help the student become a good school citizen (incentives, 
expectations, rewards) 

c. become a mentor/ tutor to a student - be a positive role 
model; help the student understand the value of education 

d. when appropriate, help parents/guardians to understand the 
CPS Discipline/Truancy Policy 

e* help students to learn from their mistakes* Become an active 
listener to students 

f . provide the student support during and after 
suspensions/expulsions 

g. help the student develop good problem solving skills 

h. help to keep the community informed about the CPS 
Discipline/Truancy Policy* Be a strong school supporter 

i* Be visible and involved in school/community activities 

Every CPS volunteer in the district should receive a copy of this 
pocket size handbook* (Volunteer Services 2) 

9. Develop and offer a training program for school volunteers 

working in specific roles to help with the Discipline Program in 
schools* (Volunteer Services 3) 

E. Critical Support Services 

Immediate Priorities 

1* Locate substance abuse treatment for students who need services* 
The district, through the Teen Institute, does a good job of 
providing programs for preventing substance abuse problems* 
These services should be continued* However, there are many 
students who nonetheless develop drug problems. The district 
should be more aggressive in identifying those students and 
seeking treatment for them* (Students 12) 

2. Implement school-based plan (with emphasis at elementary level) 
to handle youth who are truant or who commit criminal offenses* 

3. Implement the Amend Adolescent Program. It provides 13-19 year 
olds with conflict resolution skills and opportunities to reflect 
on anger, destructive behavior, and the effects of domestic 

O violence* (Alternative to Suspensions 5) 
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4. Tap into third part reimbursement (Medicaid, other insurance 
companies). (District has recently been approved as a Medicaid 
provider). (Medical/Health 12) 

5. Adopt the Coalition of Innovative Schools" recommendations. 

a. Provide and develop plan for noon hour 

b. Provide and develop rules for playground 

c. Provide and develop rules for halls and corridors 

d. Provide and develop rules for auditorium 

6. Provide additional support staff; a visible support staff (i.e. 
administrators, security guards, teachers) must function 
consistently while fulfilling roles in order to establish and 
maintain a learning environment. (School-Based Administrators 9) 

7. Provide additional support staff; all teachers must be supported 
by counselors, psychologists, home school coordinators in 
attending to the increasing social and emotional needs of 
students. (Teachers 9) 

8. Publicize existing interventions so that students, parents, 
teachers, coaches, club advisors, and the public know what is 
available. This quasi-intervention involves additional publicity 
efforts. A wide variety of interventions are already in place in 
our schools and these will be supplemented with the interventions 
proposed by the committee. However, committee members indicated 
that students may not be aware of what is available or how to 
access such services. Additionally, implementation of the new 
policy may prompt students who have not previously sought out 
such services, to do so now. It is recommended that a systematic 
effort to document and publicize existing services be made. A 
district-wide "Directory of Services" could be developed that (a) 
identifies and describes each service, (b) indicates the days 
and/or hours when the service is available, (c) specifies any 
limits on eligibility for the services, and (d) indicates who to 
contact to become involved. Likewise, each school could develop 
a similar directory for services unique to the school. While the 
primary focus of these directories would be on interventions that 
are academically-oriented, services that address the causes of 
absenteeism or other factors that influence students" grades 
might also be included. A proposal outlining publicity efforts 
related to both items 1 and item 3 and associated costs is shown 
in Appendix G. The remaining three items that appeared on the 
list of eight most important strategies are not interventions in 
and of themselves. They can be seen as strategies to support 
implementation of the new policy or implementation of the three 
recommended interventions. (Extra-Curricular 3) 

S hort-Term Priorities 

9. Collect and report pertinent findings of unmet needs to social 
service agencies and their respective boards and appropriate 
Cincinnati Public Schools personnel. (Social Services 2) 
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10. Provide and use discipline data for decision making. 

a. Submit quarterly and annual reports to Board of Education, 
Superintendent, Legal Counsel, Depute Superintendent, Office 
of Discipline and Compliance, Bronscu Task Force and others 
as required. 

b. Provide assistance to schools in data evaluation and use. 

c. Review all suspensions/expulsions to see that they adhere to 
policies and procedures. (Central Office 8) 

Long-Term Priorities 

11. Facilitate an ongoing advisory/task force to assess programs that 
will be needed in the future (e.g. smoking, alcohol, drugs). 
(Mental/Health 5) 

12. Establish a health service office staffed by CPS personnel and 
assistance provided by Cincinnati Public Health Department and 
CHMC within the schools (e.g. blood work, physicals, testing, 
voluntary HIV testing, pregnancy avoidance, First Aid training 
and research the screenings) Robert Wood Johnson Foundation for 
funding. (Medical/Health 10) 

13. Explore the possibility of funding from the Cincinnati business 
community to support health programs, (e.g. Marion Merrell Dow - 
health-based firms). (Mental Health 4) 

14. Explore the possibility of funding from CBC to support health 
program. (Extra-Curricular 6) 
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DISCIPLINE AND TRUANCY IMPROVEMENT TEAM 



Subcommittee: Administrators 
Staff Liason? Rosa BlackweU • 



A. Membership 



Deborah ATUqdah 
Rom BlackweU 
Dean Dennis 
Karen Eske 



Parent 

Cincinnati Public Schools, Hughes Center, Principal 
Cincinnati Public Schools, McMillan, Teacher 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Lin wood Elementary School, 
Principal 

Parent and University of Cincinnati 

Cincinnati Public Schools, Rockdale Elementary School, 

Teacher 

Cincinnati Public Schools, Staff Development Office, 
Teacher 

Cincinnati Public Schools, McMillan Center, Teacher 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Dater Junior High* Principal 



Hendrik Gideonse 
Betty Hill 



Georgetta King 



Arthur Leahr 
Kenne th Smith 



B. Statement of Need 

The Student Handbook for Success (code of conduct) was revised in the 1991-1992 
school year. Significant increase In student suspensions and exclusions have 
occurred. Parents, community and school personnel are alarmed and have united 
to address concerns and make recommendations. 

C. Purpose 

To provide specific recommendations about the role of administrators and to 
make recommendations about policies, procedures, and programs. 



The role of the administrator in promoting the vision for discipline in the 
Cincinnati Public School System is to: utilize the position to promote positive 
behavior, give appropriate rewards to influence behavior, and effect reform to 
change individual and group behaviors. 



• Developed a questionnaire with the assistance of Jerry Moore from the 
evaluation office. The questionnaire was distributed to designated 
administrators and teachers. 

• Reviewed, discussed and analyzed questionnaire results. 

• Researched and analyzed current journal articles containing pertinent 
information about discipline. 

• Summarized, by categories, the information obtained from the questionnaire. 

• Generated recommendations based upon survey results, literature 
review and school-based experience and observation. 

• Shared with the inservice subcommittee results of the information obtained 
from the activities of our subcommittee. 



D. Role 



£. Activities 
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F. Recommendations 

The content of this section is organized in the following manner: (1) Introduction (2) 
Recommendations fry Topics, and (3) Training Recommendations, In addition, as the 
recommendations were developed from the surrey responses, preventive and intervention 
strategies were found not to be mutually exclusive* Therefore, we did not, at this time, identify 
any Tf^«"»f"^Hfm as prevention or intervention. 



INTRODUCTION 



Before our subcommittee could commit to actively finalizing our 
recommendations, we spent hours pondering the issue of policies and 
procedures as they relate to discipline. Our concerns from many 
perspectives (i.e. parents, community. Cincinnati Public School personnel) 
focused on what messages to convey to district personnel and to the public; 
and the language to be used to communicate that message. In other words, 
we must respect our clients as we enforce. The final consensus from the 
. subcommittee membership is presented in the following paragraphs. 

We preface our recommendation with a statement of two understandings merging from the 
specifics of our work. 

First, the goal we seek to reach Is actually two aims, not one. We seek to identify a r*et of 
standards of constructive, desirable, respectful, and responsible conduct for our students and 
then see to it that the learnings necessary to live those standards of conduct are successfully 
achieved by all. Recognizing there win be shortfalls and even transgressions, however, we seek 
also to devise a fair, effrcfc.it, and meaningful set of practices to deal with misconduct, 
practices that a*? consistent with and mutually supportive of the standards of positive conduct 
and the learnings necessary to practice them. Other pairs of words may be used (e.g. 
appropriate and inappropriate behavior, or discipline [conceived as the internal management 
of one's own behavior) arid discipline [conceived as punishment or the external consequences 
of one s misdeeds] ). The message is the same, however. Two conceptually related but 
operationally separate strategies are called for. 

The second understanding is that implementation of both strategies must be approached 
comprehensively in each building as well as throughout the system. Achieving high 
performance of standards of conduct and the development of a mutually supportive system of 
addressing misconduct win take good judgement everywhere. Everywhere, lots of modeling, 
major curricular and instructional innovation, some attention to physical facilities, and 
revisions in the way schools ace structured and the way teachers and administrators spend 
their working days and weeks. 

Next, we encourage anyone who is charged with communicating with the district's clients to 
consider the dynamics of the situation, the audience to be addressed and the institutional 
purpose of the message. The message must be clear and concrete! Positive two-way 
communication is more likely to occur if the above is appropriately considered. 
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Recommendations by Topics 



Clearly Defined Plan Projected Budget: No additional cost 

The plan should include the following: consistent implementation, high 
standards for student conduct, distinct and well-written standards, and 
clear consequences for (misbehavior) misconduct. 



Communications Projected Budget: Stationary and tttmpi (baaed on student body 

population) 

Open and timely communication with peers, students, parents and community will 

establish key partnerships and involvement for the school * 

Changes in dtstrictwide policy in ways of communicating will improve open 

communications. Parents and community should always know what's happening at the 

school. 

Parental Involvement Projected Budget: No additional coat 

Communicate standards (good conduct and misconduct) to parents. 
Encourage parent involvement such as, visiting school and attending PTA meetings. 
Creativity and flexibility is needed in enlisting help and obtaining suggestions 
from parents of disruptive students. 

Enforcement Of RllleS Projected Budget: No additional cos. 

Plan and implement an orientation for students, staff and parents to be held during the 
first weeks of school to communicate standards of acceptable behavior. The principal 
should consistently maintain high expectations of staff in their reinforcement of 
appropriate behavior. The administrator should be Involved in consistently and fairly 
maintaining the standards of behavior. 

Counseling should be available for students and their parents when student behavior is 
inappropriate. 

In-SChOOl Suspension and Expulsion Projected Bcdget: Salary of certificated teacher 

and Instructor awtfatant 

Every school should have an adequately, well-designed In-school Suspension Program 
(find a new name to reflect that it is not a suspension). 
There is need for a permanent location in buildings. 

Waiver of Special Education Certification for educators so that Special Education 
students can be served in Time-Out' rooms. 

Personnel: Counselor, certificated educator, instructor assistant 
Visibility Of Administrators Projected Budget: Mo additional coat 

Administrators should be highly visible before school, between 
classes, at lunchtime. recess and after school. Visits to classrooms are crucial. Open 
communication with staff is essential. Orientation for entire school at the very start of 
school year is a strategy to assist in initially becoming visible in the school. 
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7. Incentives Projected Budfct: $2AO£d.OO per student 

Reinforcement and recognition should be on-going for an environment that Is positive 
and productive. Verbal praise should be given appropriately when earned . 
A reward system should be in place. 

8. Closed Lunch Projected Budget: No additional coat 

Misconduct by a student causes the administrator to place a student in an isolated area. 
Denial of a social environment for a student whose conduct needs Intervention 
may serve as a deterrent. 



9. Additional Support Staff P^^dBwiget: AH achoola should have appropriate 

A visible support staff (ie. administrators, security guards, teachers) must 
function consistently while fulfilling roles In order to establish and maintain 
a learning envirnoment. 
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TRAINING RECOMMENDATIONS 



The survey allowed the subcommittee to clearly identify seven areas of training that we are 
recommending to the district. The major training areas and a description of each is 
delineated. 

MANDATORY 

Cultural Diversity Training 

The district should provide mandatory training for all employees. The training should 
be tied to contract and/or position obligation that will effect salary. 

The training will stress value systems of urban/suburban African Americans and 
Appalachians. Emphasizing our humanness and that we all have similar wants and 
needs. 

Include the understanding that not all African American people share the same value 
system, just as not all white people have the same values. 

Emphasize through training that all groups can be served, but there must be a "common 
ground" that we can work on. All groups must understand that other groups exist and 
none is more important than the other. 



BASED ON IDENTIFIED NEED 

Classroom Management 

Quality training must be realistic. Real urban problems and situations must be 
addressed. 

Training must emphasize ways to model adult appropriate behavior and provide 
activities that show behavior that is unacceptable. 

Educators must be trained to communicate to students what and why 
appropriate behavior is essential in the school setting. 

Crisis Intervention 

Training should focus on how to identify potential problems and what to do about 
them. Trainees should be made aware of available community resources for staff and 
parents. * 

In-School Suspension 

Tell the purpose and share models and methods. Show what works and what doesn't 
work. 

Use appropriate videos to show what works and what does not work. 
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Peer Mediation 

Provide orientation about the purpose and nature of the peer mediation program. 

Become familiar with how to start a peer mediation program to prepare student leaders 
who are 'on-calT to assist schools. 

Parent Involvement 

Strategies developed to work cooperatively with parents during school visits, 
conferences. PTA meetings. Open House etc. 

Working Successfully with the "Severely Maladjusted Child" 

Training will stress reentry strategies to be used for students who are socially, 
emotionally, behaviorally maladjusted and who have been institutionalized (penal 
and mental). 
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G. Inhibitort/Enablers 

The major inhibtor Is tlie financial cost of the recommendations that hare 
projected cost Indicators, Any negative administrator and parent attitudes can 
be overcome by time and diligent effort. 
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Discipline and Truancy Improvement Team 




Final Report 



Subcommittee: 



CENTRAL OFFICE ADMINISTRATORS 



Membership: 



Patricia M* Carr 
Vella Ellis-Wilson 
Orlando Henderson 



Doug Morris 
Joysell Friaison 



Bob Schmalz 
Paul Staley 
Hank Glaspie 
Tom Hunter 
Pushpa Ram 



Diane Jordan 
Connie Meyer 
Beverly Lewis 
Jack Snyder 



Shirley Crabill 
Mary Ann Jackson 



Statement of Need: 

Based on focus groups, committee members' knowledge and perceptions, and 
surveys conducted by administrators, teachers and survey groups, there is a 
need to provide assistance to schools to assure discipline ic appropriately 
managed so that improvement in discipline and learning occur for all students. 



To develop specific recommendations about the role of Central Office 
Administrators in support of schools in the improvement of discipline and 
district discipline policy, procedures and programs* 



As defined by the recommendations of this subcommittee the roles of 
central office staff would be as follows: 

Activities: 

The subcommittee held six meetings, surveyed two-thirds of the principals, 
reviewed survey results from other subcommittees and reviewed available 
literature* 

Recommendations: 

1. Provide mandatory inservice and follow-up around issues affecting inner 
city youth and on conflict reduction/resolution* 

A* Inservice teachers on conflict resolution. 
B. Offer multi -cultural awareness activities* 

C* Provide evaluation and data for decision-making as follow up 

to inservice activities* 
D* Provide quarterly surveys from building staff regarding satisfaction 



Purpose: 



Roles: 



with changes that have occurred because of the inservice* 
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Facilitate districtwide programs that will reduce suspensions, expulsions, 
and truancy. 

A. Develop a peer mediation program. 

B. Provide in school suspension programs in each school. 

C. Re-entry program. 

D. Develop structured academic programs for students who are academically 
deficient because of truancy, suspensions, expulsions, and other 
reasons. 

E. Support and expand educational technology programs for the classroom. 

F. Support and expand the tutoring program. 

- Involve business partnership 

- Involve agencies 

- Involve Big Brothers; Big Sisters 
Involve Retired teachers and administrators 

- Involve Colleges of Education (to incorporate in 
requirements tutoring activities) 

G. Support and expand the mentoring program. 

- Involve businesses. 

- Involve athletes in action. 

- Involve Black Male Coalition. 

- Involve Cincinnati Youth Collaboration 

- Involve Retired Teachers 

- Involve Senior Citizens 

H. Provide a specialized crisis team in each mini-district to work with 
disruptive youth in each school on a scheduled basis and in crisis 
situations. 

Hold principals accountable for improving discipline in their schools; 
review all suspensions. 

A. Include improvement of discipline as a criteria in performance 
evaluation. 

B. Require principals to establish goals for improving discipline. 

C. Require principals to establish standards for measuring the 
improvement of discipline. 

D. Require principals to adhere to the progressive consequence in the new 
discipline "Student Handbook for Success". 

£• Require principals to monitor race/gender balance of students and 
heterogeneous groupings in classes. 

F. Require principals to review discipline referrals, suspensions, 
expulsions frequently by classroom, grade level, etc. and intervene 
accordingly. 

G. Require principals to evaluate by survey satisfaction of building 
staff with support services (VTs, counselors, etc.) and intervene 
accordingly. 

H. Direct principals/staff to provide for academics to continue for all 
disruptive students ( suspensions/expulsions/DTs/ removals ) . 

Revise the Student Handbook for Success. 

A. Require different (progressive) consequences for discipline for same 
infractions for different age/grade levels. 

B. Require use of progressive consequences/steps prior to the use of 
suspension and expulsion for all infractions except the most 
serious/dangerous • 

C. Specify required discipline/consequences for infractions. 

D. Make Handbook more readable, larger print and charts. Make 
infractions/consequences readable for students at elementary level 
(simple charts, etc.) pop 
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5« Provide assistance to schools in discipline* 

A. Provide counselors in all schools. 

B. Provide facilitators to work with at-risk students and parents. 

C* Provide personnel and equipment to notify parents of students who are 
absent 

6 Provide staff to resolve conflicts between parents and schools. 

7. Provide appropriate staff at building level. 

k. Hire staff who are knowledgeable, understanding and have concern for 
inner city youth* 

B. Allocate staff based on needs of school not solely on enrollment, i.e. 
assistant principals, visiting teacher, counselors, in school 
suspension room, staff, etc* 

C. Provide assistance in discipline to approved (current and future) site 
based management schools. 

D. Provide staff to facilitate expulsion process to assure compliance 
with policies and procedures* 

8. Provide and use discipline data for decision making. 

A. Submit quarterly and annual reports to Board of Education, 
Superintendent, counsel, Deputy Superintendent, Office of Discipline 
and Compliance, Bronson Task Force and others as required* 

B. Provide assistance to schools in data evaluation and use* 

C. Review all suspensions/expulsions to see that they adhere to policies 
and procedures* 

Inhibitors/Enablers 

Inhibitors include: attitudes, lack o£ understanding of students" needs, lack 
of training in handling discipline and understanding policy and intent of 
policy and procedures (which is to improve not just punish), money for 
additional staff* 

Enablers include: key staff who do well with discipline and who can be used as 
resources at building level, district intent to improve system, district intent 
to provide quality services, district intent to provide funds in needed areas* 
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Antral Office Administrators G 

t . Provide mandatory inservice ^ 
and follow up r round issues 
affecting inner city youth an 3 
on conflict reduction/ 
resolution* - 


. Public to be informed this 

training will occur. 
. Notice to staff, handled by 

Training and Development. 

Superintendent to negotiate 

with OFT. 




2. Facilitate district wide 8 
nrocrrame that will reduce 
suspensions, expulsions, and 
truancy* 


l. Connmicated as programs are 
developed. 




3. ibid principals accountable 
for inrrrovine discLDline in 
their schools* 


u Public to be informed. 
J. Principals to be directed by 
Superintendent 




4. Revise the Student Handbook 
for Success. 


\* New handbook to be distributed 
on a more personal basis and 
,f gone through 11 with parents, 
etc.. 




5. Provide assistance to schools 
in discipline. 


\. Direct camuni cation as 
needed. 

5. Use needs assessment with each 
school. 




6. Provide staff to resolve 
conflicts between parents and 
schools. 


V. Direct coonuni cation as 
needed. 

5. Use needs assessment with each 
school* 

Make public/parents aware of 
this service. 




7. Provide appropriate staff at 
building level. 


V. Direct coammication as 
needed. 

3. Use needs assessment with each 
school. 


• 


8. Provide and use discipline 
data for decision making. 


i. Publish and distribute 

results. 
3. Use reports as basis for 

based on data. 




9. Develop a program with 
Colleges of Education for 
earlier entrance of students 
into classrooms, i.e. student 


\. Ccnmnicate program intent to 
all interested parties. 

J. Meet with appropriate 
development groups. 



teachers. 



10# Request renegotiation of the ^ Notify interested public of 
parts in Collective intent. 

Bargaining A gr eem e nt that &. Superintendent/Board initiates 
addresses discipline. with OFT. 



C -TEACHERS 
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DISCIPLINE AND TRUANCY IMPROVEMENT TEAM 



Subcommittee: Teachers 
Staff LUson: Georgetta King 



A. Membership 



Deborah AlTJqdah 
Rosa BUckwell 
Dean Dennis 
Karen Eske 



Parent 

Cincinnati Public Schools, Hughes Center, Principal 
Cincinnati Public Schools, McMillan, Teacher 
Cincinnati Public Schools, Linwood Elementary School, 
Principal 

Parent and University of Cincinnati 

Cincinnati Public Schools, Rockdale Elementary School, 

Teacher 

Cincinnati Public Schools, Staff Development Office, 
Teacher 

Cincinnati Public Schools, McMillan Center, Teacher 
Cincinnati Public Schools , Dater Junior High, Principal 



Hendrik Gideonse 
Betty Hlfl 



Georgetta King 



Arthur Leahr 
Kenneth E t ^ H * 1 



B. Statement of Need 

The Student Handbook for Success (code of conduct) was revised in the 1991-1992 
school year. Significant increase in student suspensions and expluslons have 
occurred. Parents, community and school personnel are alarmed and have united 
to addxess concerns and make recommendations. 

C. Purpose 

To develop specific recommendations about teacher roles and provide information 
for inclusion in a staff handbook. 



The role of the teacher in promoting the vision for discipline In the Cincinnati 
Public School System is to provide an instructional program that encourages high 
standards and high expectations and establishes a classroom that appropriately 
support, recognize, respect and praise students. 



• Developed a questionnaire with the assistance of Jeny Moore from the 
evaluation office. The questionnaire was distributed to designated 
administrators and teachers. 

• Reviewed, discussed and analyzed questionnaire results. 

• Researched and analyzed pertinent Information about discipline from current 
journal articles. 

• Summarized, by categories, the information obtained from the questionnaire. 

• Generated recommendations based upon survey results, literature review and 
school-based experience and observation. 

• Shared with the inservice subcommittee results of the information obtained 
from the activities of our subcommittee. 



Role 



E. 



Activities 
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F. Recommendations 

The contezit of this section Is organized in the following manner (1) Introduction (2) 
Recommendations by Topics, and (3) Training Recommendations, In addition, as the 
recommendations were developed from surrey responses, pr e ve ntive and intervention 
strategies were not found to be mutually exclusive. Therefore, wa did not, at this time, identify 
any recommendation as prevention or intervention. 



INTRODUCTION 



Before our subcommittee could commit to actively finalizing our 
recommendations, we spent hours pondering the issue of policies and 
procedures as they relate to discipline. Our concerns from many 
perspectives (i.e. parents, community. Cincinnati Public School personnel) 
focused on what messages to convey to district personnel and to the public; 
and the language to be used to communicate that message. In other words, 
we must respect our clients as we enforce. The final consensus from the 
subcommittee membership is presented in the following paragraphs. 

We preface our recommendation with a statement of two understandings merging from the 
specifics of our work. 

First, the goal we seek to reach is actually two aims, not one. We seek to identify a set of 
standards of constructive, desirable, respectful, and responsible conduct for our students and 
then see to it that the learnings necessary to live those standards of conduct are successfully 
achieved by all. Recognizing there will be shortfalls and even transgressions, however, we seek 
also to devise a fair, efficient, and meaningful set of practices to deal with misconduct, 
practices that are consistent with and mutually supportive of the standards of positive conduct 
and the learnings necessary to practice them. Other pairs of words may be used (e.g. 
appropriate and inappropriate behavior, or discipline (conceived as the internal management 
of one's own behavior] and discipline [conceived as punishment or the external consequences 
of one s misdeeds] ). The message is the same, however. TVo conceptually related but 
operationally separate strategies are called for. 

The second understanding is that implementation of both strategies must be approached 
comprehensively in each building as well as throughout the system. Achieving high 
performance of standards of conduct and the development of a mutually supportive system of 
addressing misconduct will take good Judgement everywhere. Everywhere, lots of modeling, 
major curricular and instructional innovation, some attention to physical facilities, and 
revisions in the way schools are structured and the way teachers and administrators spend 
their working days and weeks. 

Next, we encourage anyone who is charged with communicating with the district's clients to 
consider the dynamics of the situation, the audience to be addressed and the institutional 
purpose of the message. The message must be clear and concrete! Positive two-way 
communication is more likely to occur if the above is appropriately considered. 
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Recomxnexxdations by Topics 

1. dearly Defined Plan Ftojected Budget: No additional cost 

The plan should include the following: consistent implementation, high 
standards for student conduct distinct and well- written standards, and 
clear consequences for (misbehavior) misconduct. 

2. Communications Projected Budget: Stationary and stamp* Cbued oa student 

population) 

Open communication with peers, administrators, students, parents and 
community members. Parents should know what their children are learning. 
Teachers should share information with other staff members. 

3. Parental Involvement Projected Budget: No additional ooct 

Seek a collaborative "partnership** between parents and school. Visiting homes, 
contacting parents for positive and less positive communications, attending PTA 
meetings and scheduling conferences are ways of developing a collaboration. 

4. Enforcement Of Rules Projected Budget: Noaddiooalcoat 

The teacher shall give an orientation to students stating expectations and standards for 
acceptable behavior. He/she should consistently and fairly maintain the acceptable 
standards of behavior. Teachers need to be visible, positive, and caring role models as 
they enforce the rules. 

5. In-SChool Suspension and Expulsions Projected Budget: One certificated teacher and 
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Every school should have an adequately, well-designed In-school Suspension Program 
(find a new name to reflect that it is not a suspension). 
There is need for permanent location in a building. 

Waiver of Special Education Certification for educators so that Special Education 
students can be served in Time-Out" rooms. 

Personnel: Counselor* certificated educator* instructor assistant 
Visibility Of Teachers Projected Budget: No additional cot* item 

Teachers visibile in hallways between classes. 

Demonstrate positive behavior towards other teachers. Operate as a team. 

Volunteer for after school detention -be responsible for 'entire school' not Just personal 

classroom. 

Positive role models - including positive body language. 

Incentives Projected Budget: $2.0033X0 per student 

Teachers need to develop a positive reward system, which Includes reinforcement and 
recognition. Recognition should be timely and on-going. Verbal praise should be given 
appropriately (privately and pubhely) when earned. 
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& Challenging Academic Program Projected Budget: No additional cost 

The instructional program should be academically challenging, interesting and 
rewarding. The focus should be on academics and not on discipline! 

9. Additional Support Staff Projected Budget: AH school* should have 

appropriate staff 

All teachers must be supported by counselors, psychologists, home school coordinators 
in attending to the increasing social and emotional needs of students. 

10. High Expectations Projected Budget: No additional coat 

Teachers must communicate to students and parents the need for high academic and 
behavioral expectations. The teacher should modify his/her behavior so that the 
student learns. A strong classroom management and instructional plan will send the 
message. 

11. Cooperation Projected Budget: Wo additional cost 

Local school strategies and techniques should be designed to ensure that teachers are 
engaged in cooperative interactions with parents. 

12. Teacher and Student Conferences Projected Budget: t o additional coat 

Teachers periodically meet with students to review academic progress, assess 
needs and develop next steps. Modifications are made with the student when it is 
deemed necessary. Teacher and student identify their various responsibilities. 

13. Teacher and Parent Conferences Projected Budget: No additional cost 

Teachers periodically meet with parents to review academic progress, assess needs and 
develop/modify/review the student's action plan. Future responsibilities are discussed 
and roles are identified. 
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TRAINING RECOMMENDATIONS 



The survey allowed the subcommittee to clearly identify seven areas of training that We are 
recommending to the district. The major training areas and a description of each is 
delineated. 

MANDATORY 

Cultural Diversity Training 

The district should provide mandatory training for all employees. The training should 
be tied to contract and/ or position obligation that will effect salary. 

The training will stress value systems of urban/ suburban African Americans and 
Appalachians. Emphasizing our humanness and that we all have similar wants and 
needs. 

Include the understanding that not all African American people share the same value 
system. Just as not all white people have the same values. 

Emphasize through training that all groups can be served, but there must be a 'common 
ground 1 that we can work on. All groups must understand that other groups exist and 
none is more important than the other. 



BASED ON IDENTIFIED NEED 

Classroom Management 

Quality training must be realistic. Real urban problems and situations must be 
addressed. 

Training must emphasize ways to model adult appropriate behavior and provide 
activities that show behavior that Is unacceptable. 

Educators must be trained to communicate to students what and why 
appropriate behavior is essential In the school setting. 

Crisis Intervention 

Training should focus on how to identify potential problems and what to do about 
them. Trainees should be made aware of available community resources for staff and 
parents. 

In-School Suspension 

Tell the purpose and share models and methods. Show what works and what doesn't 
work. 

Use appropriate videos to show what works and what doesn't work. 



Peer Mediation 

Provide orientation about the purpose and nature of the peer mediation program. 

Become familiar with how to start a peer mediation program to prepare student leaders 
who are 'on-call' to assist schools* 

Parent Involvement 

Develop strategies to work cooperatively with parents during school visits, 
conferences. PTA meetings. Open House etc. 

Working Successfully with the "Severely Maladjusted Child" 

Training will stress reentry strategies to be used for students who are socially, 
emotionally, behavioral!/ maladusted and who have been institutionalized (penal and 
mental). 
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Inhibitors/Enablers 

The major inhlbtors is the financial cost of the recommendations that hare 
p rotected coat indicators. Apt nega tiv e t^m***** and m^rvt attitudes can be 
of ci come by time and diligent effort* 



D-PARENTS 
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The process utilized in the 
deliverations of this committee was 

Critical Thinking 
Process to Positive 
Goal Setting 

Shared by Rev. Donald Tye of Hamilton 
County Community Partnerships. 
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DISCIPLINE AND TRUANCY IMPROVEMENT TEAM 
REPORT FROM THE PA&ENT COMPONENT COMMITTEE 

Final Report Contents: 

I. PURPOSE OF COMMITTEE 

II. ACTIVITIES 
III. STATEMENT OF NEED 

IV. RECOMMENDATIONS: 

o Building parent -teacher partnerships 

o Establishing rights, roles 9 responsibilities of 

parents, teachers, administrators 
o Communications 
o Support Mechanisms 

o Establishing accountability and clear policies 
o Facilitating community-wide participation and 
school involvement 

V. RESPONSES SHARED BY RESPONDENTS 

o What parents say about schools and school discipline 
o What parents say about other parents and discipline 
o What parents say about school staff and discipline 
o What parents say about youth and school discipline 
o What parents believe should be included in a school 
discipline program 

VI. INHIBITORS AND ENABLERS 

VII. COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP 
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STATEMENT OF NEED: 

As a result of the research and work of this committee it is 
clear that discipline begins with school expectations of 
youth , home training of youth, teachers valuing youth and 
their cultures, teacher /principal perceptions of parents, 
teacher training and preparation, principal leadership in 
the school, agency services available to support youth and 
families, and fair processes in place to prevent and then to 
resolve conflict. Above all else, parents must be viewed as 
resources, partners, customers of schools, and welcomed team 
members # Schools must seek parents out with a new 
perspective of who parents are, what resources parents bring 
to the table, how to involve parents in a developmental way, 
and how to build and maintain trust between parents and 
school staff. 

It is also clear that all strategies recommended and 
implemented for the Cincinnati Public School discipline plan 
must focus on ways to decrease suspensions and expulsions. 
As parents play a critical role as the child's first teacher 
and supporter, a variety of involvement methods must be 
implemented to assure the participation and ownership of 
parents in the schools. Some of these methods include: 

o the follow- through and utilization of strong PTA and LSDMC 

groups in schools 
o the securing of a parent educator for each school by 

PTA, and LSDMC, along with central office budget 

department 

o the establishing of a mentoring program with parents 
and community persons, to work one-on-one with troubled 
students. This committee established by the PTA and 
LSDMC, will help to establish a caring relationship 
between child, parent and school 

o the establishing, by the PTA/parent group, of an 

on-going communication system in concert with the school 
to assure prompt and consistent contact with parents. 
(Example - each teacher could have a "room parent" who 
would assist teacher in communicating to parents) 
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DISCIPLINE AND TRUANCY IMPROVEMENT TEAM 
REPORT FROM THE PARENT COMPONENT COMMITTEE 



Chairpersons: Zakia McKinney, Urban League of Grtr. Cinti. 

Carol Burrus, Cincinnati Public Schools 
Sandra Hendricks, Cincinnati Public Schools 

PURPOSE OF COMMITTEE: 

The goal of the parent component committee is to build a 
framework for successful parent involvement and student 
success into the discipline process of Cincinnati Public 
Schools; the committee's goal is also to establish the 
necessary strategies in a parent component to insure that 
the framework and involvement becomes a reality. 

ACTIVITIES: 

To accomplish these goals, the committee took the following 
steps: 

1) Researched successful discipline models from around the 
country. Forty-seven different models were researched 
including seven local Cincinnati schools, public and 
private . 

2) Pulled out the key elements and strategies that are 
similar to those successful discipline models. Those key 
elements are reported in the body of this document. 

3) Developed a survey including those key elements, 

and strategies. The opinion survey was distributed to 259 
parents who shared their major concerns about discipline, 
the key elements needed in a discipline plan and the 
strategies needed for students 1 success in schools. 

4) Developed a set of recommendations based on the research 
conducted, as well as the survey results. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1) The trust factor between parents and teachers must be 
bridged/ and maintained. Therefore , the committee recommends 
extensive training in communication skills , cultural 
diversity , how to develop parent- teacher partnerships/ peer 
mediation and conflict resolution for parents/ teachers and 
students . 

o Clearer/ consistent communication must take place between 
schools and homes* According to the survey results/ parents 
view teachers as uncaring professionals and teachers view 
parents as irresponsible and demanding . Both teachers and 
parents are vital links to fostering optimal learning 
environments inclusive of good discipline* To insure 
home/school partnerships/ new trusting relationships must be 
built between home and school 

o Parents must be given the opportunity to assess the 
"parent/family-friendly" status of their schools* An annual 
survey (Beyond the Bake Sale) should be given to parents of 
each school to assess the perceptions of parents. (Committee 
is not recommending continued use of the current survey 
administered to some parents and students) . Otherwise, 
individual school sites will not be monitoring their 
progress towards making schools "parent /family friendly" 

o The district's openness to community must be consistently 
demonstrated and evident. A community outreach plan must be 
developed by the district that is different than the 
district's current efforts which are ineffective, or barely 
responsive, at best. The district should have parents and 
community indicated on their organizational chart. The 
district should have a community affairs specialist who 
coordinates timely/ effective linkages/ responses/ and 
strategies for community and parent involvement. The 
district must value and respond to the community once the 
community's input has been requested. Shared decision 
making is an example of ineffective community outreach. 
All of 28 weeks were sacrificed by parents and community 
members to develop a shared decison making plan. Yet, 
parents and community have still not heard from the district 
regarding the implementation of its requested 
recommendations. The district must establish a 
well-coordinated, holistic, "parent /family- friendly 11 
outreach and intervention program to be instituted 
throughout the district. 
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o The Parent Center concept should be developed at each 
school. Each local school site should determine how to 
implement the concept. 

Every site however, should have the center goal of 
identifying parents needs and providing training, 
information, and support through the centers. 

o Public relations and marketing efforts should focus on the 
parents 1 perspective too. Materials sent to the public, 
(like the discipline plan, according to parents) that 
parents don't understand are a waste of time, money and 
public relations. Over 75% of the parents who responded to 
the survey stated that they did not know what the current 
discipline plan was or stated that the current discipline 
plan was not clear. 

Costs: 

Training - $110,000 (consultants, contractual basis) 
Annual "Parent-Friendly Schools Survey" - $5,000 
Community Affairs Director - $40, 000 /year 
Marketing Materials - $30,000 (Executive on Loan) 
Parent /family involvement specialists - $18, 000 /year 

(Remember: We pay the cost now in dollars or pay the cost later 
in drop-outs, dead-beat schools, and disinterested parents) 
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2) Developing effective ways of establishing and balancing 
the roles, responsibilities, and rights of parents, 
teachers, and administrators must be developed* Therefore, 
the committee recommends training in role clarification and 
expectations, for parents, teachers and school 
administrators , and staff performance appraisals that 
include responsibility for parent and community 
involvement, 

o school system must insure that the school response towards 
parents who are outspoken is a positive one. School system 
must insure that school response towards parents unsure of 
how to be involved is a positive one. All five levels of 
parent involvement (Beyond the Bake Sale) must be valued at 
local school sites. 

o parent involvement cannot be fostered if all parents are 
not made to feel welcome into the school and its activities. 
Years of distrust and mis tinder standing between school and 
home will necessitate parent involvement activities, 
training and outreach being initiated by school staff. 

o parent responsibility, accountability, as well as parents 
rights must be defined, expected, and respected by teachers, 
principals and parents. Parents must be trained in how to be 
involved, how to parent, how to help youth with homework, 
what their rights are, how to use those rights, and how to 
train other parents in the same areas. 

o principals must be held accountable for parent involvement 
activities in their schools. Principal performance 
appraisals should include a section of parent and community 
involvement efforts. 

o teachers must be held accountable for parent involvement 
activities in their schools. Teacher performance appraisals 
should include a section on parent and community involvement 
efforts. 

Costs: 

Performance appraisals - minimal, inclusion of new 

section in appraisals 

Parent Empowerment Training for staff and parents - 

$45,000 

Role clarification, Expectations - United Way Training 

executive on loan 

Parent Friendly Schools Training - minimal: brochure 

development ....$8,000 
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3) A variety of communications with consistent , clear 
themes for parents and community as well as teachers about 
due process , rights , and viable options regarding discipline 
must be put in place. Over 75% of the 259 parents who 
responded were unclear about the current discipline policy, 
current appeals process , and the options for children who 
were perceived as being unfairly treated. 

o Expand the available options for parents in the discipline 
process. Communicate to parents what the next steps are if 
they believe their child is being treated unfairly. 
Delineate the appeals process beyond the local school. 
(Ninety five percent of the respondents indicated that they 
felt children were being treated unfairly, treated with 
very little dignity or respect and/or punished 
inappropriately) 

o Hake the due process for parents clear, and clearly 
visible in all communications regarding discipline 

o Develop and train staff in creative, varied strategies for 
handling crisis situations. 

o Develop, define , and train staff in viable options and 
strategies for nontraditional situations in schools that 
staff might face (homeless, transience because of wife 
abuse, etc.) 

o Communicate to parents and staff what steps are to be 
taken when parents are consistently unavailable. 



Costs: 

New discipline hand-out $15,000 

Community forums - parent options 3,000 

Public Service Announcements 0 
TV promotion for "Putting Public 

back in Public Schools" $10,000 (donated) 
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4) Establish support mechanisms for parents so that parents 
can effectively advocate for themselves and their 
children ♦ Institute parent empowerment training for parents 
and staff* Parent empowerment training should be viewed as 
a way of supporting parents' efforts to meet the educational 
needs of their children ♦ Schools should meet the 
developmental needs of parents no matter who they are 
through school visits , parent centers , orientation of new 
families , newsletters , and school evaluations . 

o Develop a parent council for alternative dispute 
resolution. 

o Include parents rights, due process in the discipline 
handbook and review with parents during orientation 

o Mandate that parents, teachers, and students meet together 
for discipline issues 

o Survey parents in challenges and needs and provide 
training and information in these areas through workshops, 
resource referrals, and parent centers 

o Develop and effectively utilize collaboration and linkages 
with aqencies to provide support services to school and the 
children and parents they serve 

Costs: 

Parent Council - minimal: can be organized at school sites 
Discipline Handbook - $15,000 

Parent Survey - minimal: can be newsprinted during 

parent group sessions 

Parent Empowerment Training - $40,000 
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5) Establish accountability throughout the system. 
Consequences mu9t be fair, sensible, appropriate for the 
situation and clear tnrougnout trie sysfcem. uftiidren mus"t 
not be punished for inconsequential actions and should have 
an opportunity to be innocent until proven guilty > Thirty 
percent of the respondents wrote stories indicating how the 
discipline policy was resulting in youth being unfairly 
punished for doing the right thing or for minor behavior 
infractions. The category "disruptive behavior" needs much 
refiningT 

o Discipline policies and practices must be clearly defined. 
For example, as one parent aptly stated, "There is no 
discipline policy. The schools just suspend all the kids for 
'disorderly conduct 1 - whatever that is". The term 
"disorderly conduct" must be clearly outlined so that it 
does not continue to be used as an excuse to suspend kids. 

o The individual responsible for implementation of the 
discipline plan at each school site must be clearly 
identified. 

o A method of monitoring the discipline system must be 
initiated. This method must include a priority for checking 
the process and making adjustments. 

o Institutionally, every key group must buy into the issue 
of accountability to insure successful implementation of the 
policy. A system must be designed to measure how well a 
teacher is teaching and a principal is leading. Principals 
should be evaluated on their role in fostering a positive 
learning environment and their ability to support and 
motivate teachers. Parents must be involved early and 
consistently (see recommendations involving parents on 
previous pages). 

o The district must be prepared to recognize the role that 
meaningless, fragmented instruction plays in undisciplined 
classrooms and school environments. The district must 
ensure that instructional programming is meaningful, 
dynamic, relevant, interactive, challenging and correlated 
across subject areas. The building of relationships between 
teachers and youth must be emphasized and taught. The 
district must also realize, more than anyone would like to 
admit, that everyone is not a teacher or administrator and 
that there are teachers and administrators who are in the 
wrong profession. 
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6) The school district must alleviate the fragmented 
involvement of segments of the community in determining 
school policies ana tne promotion or selr-intfer&SE in 
determining school policies. The best interest of the kids 
must be the focus. 

o the superintendent should develop a monitoring team to 
include all stakeholders (board, parents, teachers, unions, 
administrators, and community) that will develop and 
evaluate policies that determine academic performance and 
discipline of CPS students. 

Cost: 

$2,000 - a consultant to organize team and facilitate 
work sessions for the group 
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7) The following key elements included in successful 
discipline programs from around the country, should be clear 
and readily viewed in the CPS discipline plan, nanabooKs, 
orientation and policies ♦ 

o Philosophy emphasizing: 

-consistency of rules 
-fairness in rule application 

-alternative discipline techniques for students 

and parents 
-proactive, developmental responses 
-cooperation, respect, worth, dignity of students 

and families 
-encouragement of growth 

o Clear, understandable board policy 

o Student /parent orientation 

o Handbook for parents and a newsletter 

o Staff and parent training 

o Evaluation and monitoring of program 

o Support systems for parents, students, teachers 

o Channels or student/ parent input 
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LIST OF SOME RECOMMENDED RESOURCES 



Center for Peace Education - Conflict Resolution and Peer 

Mediation 

Cincinnati Business Committee - Executives on Loan 

Lynch, Brown and Associates - Parent/ Teacher Partnerships 

Training 

United Way and Community Chest - Organizational Training 

Urban League of Greater Cincinnati - Parent Empowerment 

Training 



School district should secure suggested and any other 
consultants on an as needed basis 
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RESPONSES SHARED BY PARENTS 

Two hundred and fifty-nine parents responded to the survey 
administered by the Parent Support Committee* A sample 
questionnaire is attached to the back of this report. 
Responses shared by parents are divided into the following 
four categories: 



1) 


What 


parents 


say about schools and school discipline 


2) 


What 


parents 


say about other parents and discipline 


3) 


What 


parents 


say about school staff and discipline 


4) 


What 


parents 


say about youth and school discipline 


5) 


What 


parents 


believe should be included in a school 




discipline program 



Each of the areas and some of the corresponding input from 
parents in each of the areas is listed on the following 
pages . 

Of the 259 parents , 52 or 20% were clearly identifiable as 
teachers , 152 or 58% were clearly identifiable as 
low-income , minority parents. Surveys were distributed and 
administered in small groups, community meetings, and by 
direct one-to-one contact by committee members. One month 
after the deadline date for receipt of surveys, parents were 
still calling in for surveys to complete. Each parent 
who requested a survey stated in some way that they felt 
this was the only effective avenue they would have to 
register their concerns with the current discipline plan and 
policy. . . .though they felt this report would fall on deaf 
ears, too. 
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Parent Component - Discipline Team 
Parent Responses 



1, What parents say about schools and school discipline, 
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WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 

QUESTION: What is your major concern f or challenge, if any, 
with the current discipline plan in Cincinnati Public 
Schools? 

o discipline is decided by the school. . .parents are just 
"informed". . .this plan seems different 

o most elements may be in black and vhite but only "exist"; 
they are not implemented 

o there is no enforcement or way to hold the board 
accountable or new practices 

o offenses in recent discipline book are not clear 
o current policies are inconsistent 
o where is the positive reinforcement? 
o who explains due process? 

o no clear expectations and no positive learning 
environment. . .take candy from the positive rewards list 

o some elements are being used (handbook, guidelines) but 
"people part" (support systems, training, growth, 
encouragmeent, etc.) is not operating 

o those elements that exist are not being used 

o could deal with mandatory suspension items in other ways 

o dignity and encouragement are lacking in Cincinnati 
Public Schools 

o policy currently in place does not address behavioral 
issues of root reasons or behavior or inappropriate 
consequences 

o African-american culture is a target or truancy problems 

o evaluation and monitoring is necessary 

o in-school suspension should be for extreme consequences 
only; suspension or severe consequences and repeat offenders 

o punishments must fit the crime 

o behavior guidelines are not clear enough; especially or 
parents and students 
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o evaluation and monitorag must be consistent; 
readjustment must be allowed 

o training is costly... can only be voluntary due to 
contract. . .PTA, LSAC can offer this inservice 

o discipline is the first line of defense - rules are 
inconsistent 

o no progress will be made until administrative policy and 
CFT contract complies elements and strategies 

o current policies deal with schools* point of view only 

o first focus should be on promoting good learning 
environment at school and home 

o the current discipline plan is a major concern 

o would like to find out more about the "policy" 

o how a child is disciplined without breaking the child* s 
interest in school 

o do not like the suspension rule for 10 days 
o policy is not completely followed 

o current discipline plan does not deter discipline problems 
o discipline must be constructive 
o consistency across system 

o penalties do not stop crime - learned good behaviors that 
are taught do stop discipline problems 

o there is really no discipline, they just suspend the kids 

o current discipline p lan is not doing the job 

o what is "good discipline"? 

o current discipline does not work 
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Parent Component - Discipline Team 
Parent Responses 



2) What parents say about parents , community and 
discipline. 
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WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT THE INCLUSION OF PARENTS IN 
DISCIPLINE PROCESS 

QUESTION: What suggestions, elements, or strategies would 
you like to see included in this parent component for 
discipline? What role should parents play in the discipline 
plan of Cincinnati Public Schools? Hov and when should 
parents be involved in the discipline plan? 

o parents are not made to feel as if they are welcomed - 
they are unwanted intruders; parents who voice their opinion 
are troublemakers 

o need more input fr om parents than what exists now 

o educate parents who are reluctant to get involved 

o require parents to attend conferences or meetings 

o parents are excluded from involvement in the system 

o parent 8 should be team members on local scool discipline 
committees 

o parents need to clearly, specifically see the discipline 
procedures that are followed; this is not clear currently; 
only small section on "due process 11 included in school 
information; what are the specifics on penalties, appeals 
process, etc.? 

o currently parent participation is only mentioned in 
suspension code under "due process 11 which is very brief 

o include parents from the beginning, in all aspects of the 
discipline 

o more input is coming from the business conmunity than from 
the parents who have children in CPS 

o mandatory meee tings for parents when student joins an 
extracurricular activitiy is necessary 

o involve parents from the outset, regardless of problem 

o involve parents in positive ways, not just negative ways 

o this plan gives lots of ways /opportunities for parent 
involvement 

o parent contract is needed 

o how do parents know what to do or where to go 

o what recourse dues a parent have if they know their chiild 
is being treated unfairly? 
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WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT PARENTS, COMMUNITY, AND DISCIPLINE 

QUESTION: What is your major concern or challenge , if any f 
with the current discipline plan in Cincinnati Public 
Schools? 

o voice of the parent is not heard 

o mandatory conferences should be required 

o where is the consideration for the low socioeconomic 
groups . . . . where is the outreach? 

o attitudes, ezpectatioins from teachers and parents must 
change 

o parents don't know their responsibilities 
o parents will not participate 

o surveys and all-day orentation is unrealistic and 
burdensome for parents; the more written materials given to 
parents, the more they tune out 

o the community at large, not the schools, should train 
parents 

o parents should be more involved 
o parents should always be called 
o the way parents are talked to 

o some parents don't care; some parents are the problem 

o lack of discipline at home - are parents asked to 
discipline child at home 

o immediate parent input is a necessity 

o parents should be more involved 

o parents are not made to feel as if they are welcomed - 
they are unwanted intruders; parents who voice their opinion 
are troublemakers 
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o requiring conferences is ridiculous and unrealistic; 
parents work and employers do not give them the time off to 
attend conferences 

o parents and school administrators should support each 
other 

o parents should he involved from the beginning (not 
including parents from CPS payroll) 

o open communication between school and parent is needed 

o how will we involve parents? parents most in need of 
training will not come. .think it is more rhetoric 

o parent responsibility must be explained 

o parent should be informed on a regular basis of 
academic and behavioral progress of child 

o parents should be helping shape the guidelines and 
policies 

o are the parents being notified? 

o parents should play the part of parents 9 not the part of 
administrators 

o parents would like to participate completely 
o parents should help develop the plan 

o parents should have conferences with teachers every month 

o each parents should spend one day at school observing 
the classroom 

o parents should train children on good behavior 

o parents should prove that they discipline their children 
at home 

o parents should be highly involved in design and 
imp lementation 

o parent involvement is crucial 

o schools must encourage parent involvement 
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PARENTS continued... 

o parents should respond 

o channels for parent input is great 

o parents would like to have an opinion in the matter of 
discipline 

o parents should be involved in a decision before action is 
taken 

o parents should be involved now 

o there are parents who want to be involved who are let down 
by the school 

o mandatory day for parents to teach them parenting skills 
•••there should be tips given consistently 

o provide transportion for parents to make school 
conferences - parents don't have money for bus, etc* 

o have open house with transportation provided once per 
quarter 
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Parent Component - Discipline Team 
Parent Responses 



3. What parents say about school staff and discipline, 
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WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT SCHOOL STAFF AND DISCIPLINE 

QUESTION: What is your major concern or challenge, if any, 
with the current discipline plan in Cincinnati Public 
Schools? 

o teachers /administrators must respect students 

o teachers are wary of parent involvement at upper grade 
levels 

o parents, teachers, students only get together or problems 

o lack of skilled professionals 

o adults don't follow rules, why should students? 

o all stakeholders must believe they have an equal part to 
play 

o no teacher or principal should be allowed to hit a child 
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Parent Component - Discipline Team 
Parent Responses 



4) What parents say about youth and school discipline. 
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WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT YOUTH AND SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 

QUESTION: What is your major concern or challenge, if any, 
with the current discipline plan in Cincinnati Public 
Schools 

o there is no recourse for the child in discipline 
procedures and no cooperation at the individual schools 

o fairness of the system is sporadic. This is all rhetoric 
unless it addresses this issue 

o cooperation, respect, self -worth, and dignity of students 
is not consistently evident 

o children should be disciplined, not stripped from learning 

o discipline is administered in ways that strip the child's 
self-esteem 

o negative approach of teachers to children regardless of 
rules or guidelines 

o discipline is inflexible: student throws away a joint 
ofered to him. School suspends student for "possession 11 
even though student was refusing drugs and preventing others 
from using them. 

o discipline is applied unfairly, .every student not treated 
fairly: two fights between white students, one between black 
students. White students get 5 days; black students get 10 
days 

o safety 

o don f t want my child shot or stabbed 
o too students are being expelled 

o how do you punish "equally"? If one child hits another 
child, why are both suspended? 

o Children who have been in trouble are automatically blamed 
when problems arise 
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o parents and students are treated like second class 
citizens regardless of rules set up 

o negative approach of teachers to children regardless of 
rules or guidelines 

o some children don't seem to care 

o students don't understand the policies 

o number of kids being suspended 

o fair play for all involved 

o not enough caring for students. . .don 1 1 approve of how 
current plan is being administered 

o safety of students 

o disparity 

o safety of my child 

o attendance 
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Parent Component - Discipline Team 
Parent Responses 



5. What parents believe should be included in a school 
discipline program. 
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DISCIPLINE AND TRUANCY IMPROVEMENT TEAM 
PARENT COMPONENT 

The parent component committee members researched 47 
different discipline plans from around the country. 
The research assisted the committee in ascertaining what 
common or key elements existed in successful discipline 
plans in other cities and states. Listed below are those 
common or key elements . On the following pages , the Input 
of parents on each of the key elements below is outlined. 

Key Elements 

o a philosophy emphasizing: 

-consistency of rules 
-fairness in rule application 

-alternative discipline techniques or students and 
parents 

-proactive , developmental responses 

-cooperation, respect, worth, dignity of students and 
families 
-encouragement of growth 

o clear behavior guidelines 

o clear understandable board policy 

o student /parent orientation 

o handbook or parents and a newsletter 

o staff and parent training 

o evaluation and monitoring of program 

o support systems for parents, students, and teachers 

o channels or student /parent input 
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WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT PHILOSOPHY: 

QUESTION; What is your opinion of the above listed element? 
Are these elements any different that what currently exists? 

o do not administer discipline in ways that strip children 
of their self-esteem 

o kids need to stay in shool. . .out -of -school suspension puts 
them farther behind 

o institute "progressive discipline" to nip problems in bud 
before suspensions and expulsions occur 

o do not administer discipline in ways that strip child of 
their self-esteem 

o main office should be cordial - a smile is free 
o model other programs like Shroder Padeia 
o peer counselors are needed 

o various cultures, backgrounds , families, socioeconomic 
status must be considered 

o more role models 

o require parents to attend school with child for 2nd 
suspension 

o put more emphasis on rewards for appropriate behavior 

o take some activities away from child who has a discipline 
problem 
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WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT CLEAR BEHAVIOR GUIDELINES 

QUESTION: What is your opinion of the above listed element? 
Is this element a\\\ diferent than what currently exists? 

o much of What is spelled out in code of conduct is rarely 
adhered to 

o there is lack of consistent enforcement of the discipline 
rules 

o consistency of rules doesn't currently exist 

o there is lack of consistent enforcement of the discipline 
rules 

o clear behavior guidelines and clear policy elements and 
ideas sounds like legal documentary to protect 
administrators and teachers 

o have mandatory Saturday school classes for children 

o system wide plan such as this with flexibiliity at each 
school; there is too much flexibiliity at the top 

o district-wide consistency with local school flexibiliity 
in strategies is a must 

o mandate that teachers complete lesson plans and give to 
parents on a quarterly basis; mandate that teachers notify 
parents regarding problems if grades /behavior are under a 
"C' way before report cards are due, or six weeks are up 

o mandatory expulsion of 16 year olds 

o kids over 16 who are unmotivated should be denied a free 
education 

o need clear, shared vision among staff of what is needed 
for kids to develop into young adults 

o consistency in policies with flexibility in strategies 
used is essential 
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GUIDELINES CONTINUED: 

o at appeals hearing, all should be present (parent, 
teacher, and student) 

o all teachers should call students 1 parents twice a quarter 

o suspensions are given with little or no input from student 

o take some activities away from children who have a 
discipline problem 
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WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT CLEAR, UNDERSTANDABLE BOARD POLICY: 

QUESTION: What is your opinion of the above listed 
elements?" Are these elements any different that what 
currently exists? 

o district -vide consistency with local school flexibility in 
strategies is a must 

o mandatory expulsion of 16 year olds 

o kids over 16 who are unmotivated should be denied a free 
education 

o consistency in policies with flexibility in strategies 
used is essential 

o each parent should spend 1 day at school observing the 
classroom 

o policy does not take into consideration "reflecting the 
needs and welfare of children 11 

o board policy should strongly relect parent involvement 

o at appeals hearings, all should be present (parent, 
teacher v and student) 

o take some activities away from children who have a 
discipline problem 

o clear guidelines and clear policy are different than what 
currently exists 

o board policy should strongly relect parent involvement 
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WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT STUDENT/PARENT ORIENTATION 

Q UESTION : What is your opinion of the above listed 
element f Are these elements any different than what 
currently exists? 

o where and when would the student/parent orientation be 
held? 

o will the student/parent/teacher orientations be held at 
the local school or district-wide? 

o not sure about orientation 

o orientation exists now 

o most elements exist now but are not applied, used 
consistently, or explicitly stated 

o orientation should be done at school level, not 
districtwide 

o personal contact with with family of new enrollees 

o new enrollees should receive a packet from their school 
with expectations (what school expects of parent. . .what 
parent can expect fr om school) 

o parents sign a discipline and involvement contract 

o all 'students attend a mandatory first day session on 
behavior and discipline 

o all parents get mandatory parenting and parent 
responsibility classes. . .can be on the same day as 
students v orientation 
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WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT A HANDBOOK FOR PARENTS AND A 
NEWSLETTER 

o the more written materials given to parents, the more 
they tune out 

o handboook should include alternatives to suspension and 
expulsion 

o newsletter is a waste since parents lack parenting sills 
and won't read newsletter 

o all students should attend a mandatory first day session 
on behavior and discipline; parents orientation can be held 
on the same day 

o 1/3 of respondents felt newsletter was a bad idea; 1/3 
liked idea if discipline tips were included; 1/3 questioned 
how a newsletter would be useful 
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WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT STAFF AND PARENT TRAINING 

QUESTION: What is your opinion of the above element and 
suggestions? Are these suggestions any different than what 
already exists? 

o teachers , parents, and students need conflict resolution 

o sensitivity training of staff should be tied into 
principals 1 and teachers' performance reviews 

o need imilti-cultural and sensitivity training 

o cultural diversity training (extensive for teachers; 
provided for students, given to parents at parent centers) 

o training, monitoring, evaluation and modification are 
critical 

o parent training 

o training for staff is essential 

o parents train other parents in implementing policies 
o mandate training 

o analysis of teachers with most suspension/ expulsion 
referrals - give them additional instructional techniques 

o parent sensitivity training 

o need education in cultural differences 

o training is critical 

o form parent-teacher partnerships to improve relationships 

o student training in cultural diversity 

o need ways to lessen the animosity between parent and 
teacher 

o cultural diversity training for all 
o cultural awareness must be addressed 

o staff sensitivity training is a must - teachers don't know 
to leave students room to handle a situation r get out of 
it with dignity 

o parent training should include 30 second TV promotions 
modeling good parenting skills for viewers 
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STAFF/ PARENT TRAINING Continued: 

o training programs should be at each school 

o train parents and staff in parent-school teamwork 

o f>taff and parent training should be done at school 
building level; so should evaluation and monitoring 

o parents should train children on good behavior 

o include specific examples of discipline problems in 
parent-teacher training 

o train parents, teachers, students in mediation 

o staff must have skills to work with parents in the home 

o each parent should spend one day at school observing the 
classroom 
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WHA T PARENTS SAY ABOUT SUPPORT SYSTEMS FOR PARENTS, 
TEACHERS , STUDENTS 

QUESTION; What is your opinion of the above listed element? 
Are these suggestions any different than vrtiat already 
exists? 

o need programs that give additional help to students in 
trouble 

o develop a parent council with representatives from each 
mini-district sitting on the council 

o parent/ staff commmicate before problem 

o newsletter is a waste since parents lack parenting 
skills . . .won't read newsletter 

o more psychological services 

o involve social service agencies currently working with 
families 

o more cobbup icat ion - some parents can't read 

o parent advocates trained to resolve problems: groups 
of parent advocates meeting weekly to hear cases from 
parents, teachers , and students. These advocates decide 
the cases. Students can opt to serve suspension and sign 
the cases. Students can opt to serve suspension and sign 
form to forfeit meeting with paraent/ teacher/ student. No 
paid CPS people could serve on this decision making body 

o give free lunch to parents who work at school (or Kroger 
coupon) in maintenance, clean up, windows, etc. 

o provide youth 3 day training 

o parents should be made aware of support systems available 
to them before problems arise 

o more help for students who do poorly 

o there should be more efforts made on part of parents to 
promote positive learning environments 
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WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT EVALUATION AND MONITORING 

QUESTION: What is your opinion of the above listed element? 
Are these elements any different than what currently exists? 

o monitoring and evaluations are critical 

o get rid of all ineffective administrators, teachers 

o dele lop surveys that make sense; current merit school 
survey is ridiculous 

o evaluation process is critical 

o all teachers should call parents twice a quarter 

o parents need to know exactly what the child is doing every 
so often 

o more conferences with parent, teacher, student 
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WHAT PARENTS SAY ABOUT CHANNELS FOR STUDENT /PARENT INPUT: 

QUESTIONS: What is your opinion of the above listed element? 
Are these elements any different than what currently exists? 

o schools should have local building appeals committees that 
parents serve on 

o let parents be deciding factor for border line offenses 
o enlarge the role of parents 

o involve parents, conunity in appeals process. . .not just 
members of education center and police 

o mandatory conferences only if teachers are willing to meet 
at night or on Saturdays 

o parents, teachers , students mandatory conferences 

o mandatory conferences are problematic 

o more must be done to involve parents 

o parent guided, peer-review disciplinary centers 

o require mandatory conferences 

o each parent should spend 1 day at school observing the 
classroom 

o have parents more involved with teachers, so both are 
woring together with each other 

o channels for parent input is great 

o this plan gives losts of ways /opportunities for parent 
involvement 

o channels for parent input: what about comnunication 
between parents and teachers ... this must be promoted and 
facilitated 
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OTHER COMMENTS SHARED BY PARENTS: 

o do not administer discipline In ways that strip the 
child 9 8 self-esteem; let children understand that there are 
other ways to stay in school. . .don 9 t just suspend the 
kids... try to keep the kids 

o schools don't know what 9 s going on. Parent caught their 
own child skipping school; parent called school to check 
on child and school reported that child was in school that 
day when child was at home with parent 

o parent training: parents should he trained to hear both 
sides of issue... not just take child 9 s side 

o teachers should get classes in how to motivate students 
without ridicule or punishment 

o bus drivers should be courteous and on time 

o truant officers are needed 

o teachers just don 9 t care; some are tired and frustrated 
and just don 9 t belong in the teaching profession 

o children feel that teachhers don't care anything about 
them 

o kids who have previously gotten into trouble are 
automatically blamed 

o need more skilled professionals with social skills, 
morals, and teaching ability 

o need dress code for teachers ... teacher s wearing short 
dresses displaying private parts 

o how do you know teachers are trying to reach parents? 
teacher told parent she had called parent — parent had an 
answering service; send certified letter to prove school has 
truly tried to get in contact with parent 

o if child is disliked by teacher, child is automatically 
picked on and punished 

o some teachers badger the child until self-esteem is low 

o teachers are wary of parent involvement at all levels 

o schools don't show initiative or caring for children 

o use other social service agencies to make parents 
responsible 
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ROLES: 

The role of parents in improving discipline and truancy is 
Cincinnati Public Schools is as follows: 

1) Parents are supporters of their children's educational 
careers. Once empowered or enabled to assist children 
in a variety of ways, parents should seek additional 
skills, information, or avenues of supporting the school 
in return. 

2) Parents are willing trainees, willing to learn on 

a step by step basis, how to better the educational 
experience of their children. 

3) Parents are trainers, willing to be trained to assist 
other parents in how to assist their youth 

4) Parents are evaluators, ready to give input and 
constructive criticism on ways to improve upon current 
school practices 

5) Parents are valued resources, available to assist the 
school in a variety of ways, or to learn the ways to 
better assist the schools that serve their youth 

6) Parents are team players, willing to understand the role 
of school staff and to value the skills and resources 
teachers, administrators, and schools play in the 
education of their youth 

7) Parents are demonstrating their responsibility in 
preparing their children for school? exercising their 
legal rights for a sound educational experience for their 
child; involved in some way in the school serving their 
child; and prepared to effectively advocate for 
themselves and their child 

8) Parents are prepared to seek and utilize the support 
mechanisms made known and available to them to improve 
their self-development as well as their child's 

9) Parents are decision makers/ implementors , evaluators, 
critics, and supporters of the policies and practices 
involved with discipline in Cincinnati Public Schools 
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INHIBITORS AND ENABLERS : 
Inhibitors: 

a) the limited availability of focused expertise in the area 
of parental empowerment; the immediate need for 
training in parent empowerment and training for parent 
involvement specialists 

b) parents 1 overwhelming opinion that the Discipline 
and Truancy team is "just another committee that 
will do nothing but meet and give a nice report" 
....and that the district is "not going to change 
anything" 

c) galvanizing parents to take action to change and 
support their schools 

d) educator 1 s low expectations for kids and their families 
because educators blame the parents and community 

for the school children 1 s lack of learning 

e) enabling educators, parents and students to see that each 
group needs the other, (and each group is valued) to 
insure the academic success of youth. 

f) assuming that student behavior is always the students 
fault 

g) valuing the benefits and outcome of parent involvement 
enough to allocate the necessary dollars to develop it 
and hire the necessary staff to maintain and promote it 

h) the educational community's disdain for outspoken and/or 
low income citizens gaining access to school policy 
making on behalf of their children 

i) the culture of schools that does not allow for school 
staff or administrators to make mistakes , evaluate 
current practices, and make changes based on lessons 
learned and evaluations conducted 

j) school goals for parent involvement that are not 
supported by the necessary dollars and personnel 
involvement efforts that are not coordinated and 
thus doomed to make virtually no (or very limited) impact 
and to make very little difference 

k) the lack of training of staff in how to develop 

trust, communication and relationships with parents 
who come from diverse backgrounds 

1) understanding that parent involvement in the CPS 
discipline plan will take time* . .will not happen 
overnight 

m) no current movement on local shared decision making 
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Enablers: 

a) commitment by district to support parent involvement 
with human and financial resources 

b) commitment by district to decrease the numbers of 
suspensions and expulsions by recognizing parents as 
a resource , and valuing their input enough to make 
necessary changes 

c) commitment by district to provide training to 
facilitate better communication, understanding 
and value of roles among parents and teachers 

d) results of survey administered to 259 parents 
indicating the concerns, and suggested strategies 
of parents regarding discipline in CPS 

e) availability of service providers and trainers 
to facilitate parental empowerment training, 
parent-teacher partnership development training, 
conflict resolution and peer mediation training 

f) 52,000 kids who deserve educational success 
which can be fostered if schools initiate parent 
outreach efforts that are effective 

g) the Student survey results that support the findings of 
the parent survey 

h) the new school reorganization into 9 mini-districts 

i) a community affairs slot in the new organizational 
chart for Cincinnati Public Schools 

j) the availability of a training and staff development 
employee with Cincinnati Public Schools 

k) the implementation of the Locals Shared Decision Making 
Committee in Cincinnati Public Schools that will 
demonstrate that the district values and acts on 
valuable input of parents and community persons 
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What 9 s different about these recommendations based on what 
is already in existence with Cincinnati Public Schools? 

Out of 259 parents r 238 or 92%, felt that the key elements 
suggested in the survey for a discipline plan were 
different. The remaining eight percent stated that although 
some of the key elements were similar to current CPS 
activities r the implementation or follow- through of these 
elements were not in existence. 
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March 12, 1992 



Dear Parent or Community Representative, 

Attached is a collection of ideas for parent involvement in 
school discipline for Cincinnati Public Schools. These 
basic ideas have been pulled together by a committee of 
fourteen people. Eight of these members are parents. 

We need your input. We are asking that you review the basic 
ideas in this document and answer the following questions 
for us based on your perspective as a parent of children in 
Cincinnati Public School district. 

Please return your answers and comments to the committee 
person who shared the document with you. OR, send your 
comments and answers to: Zakia McKinney, "Urban League, 2400 
Reading Road, Cincinnati 45202 by March 20, 1992. 

Your input is critical to the success of this process. We 
thank you in advance for your valuable time and input. 

Sincerely, 



Parent Component Committee 

Discipline and Truancy Improvement Team 
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PARENT COMPONENT 
DISCIPLINE AND TRUANCY TASK FORCE 



BASIC OVERVIEW OF THE COMMITTED: 



The goal of the parent component committee is to build a 
framework for successful parent involvement and student 
success into the discipline process of Cincinnati Public 
schools; the committee's goal is also to establish the 
necessary strategies in a parent component to insure that 
the framework and i nvol vement becomes a real i ty 

To accomplish these goals, the committee decided to take the 
following steps: 

1. Research successful discipline models from around 
the country 

2. Pull out the key elements and strateqies that are 
similar to those successful discipline models 

3. Share those basic elements and strategies with at 
least 120 parents to secure strong parent input before a 
new model is formed 

4. Use the input of parents to shape a stronq parent 
component for the discipline plan for Cincinnati Public 
School s . 

5. Incorporate prevention-based solutions for the 
current challenges and concerns regarding parents and school 
discipline and insure that these are included, where 
appropriate, in the final plan. 

When this committee has finished its del ibe^?* Ions , the 
final document will be reviewed by the four co-chairs of the 
Discipline and Truancy Improvement Task Force. These 
co-chairs will coordinate the plans of 11 other 
sub-committees into a new discipline plan for Cincinnati 
Public Schools. That plan will then be shared with the Board 
of Education. 

The attached pages contain the basic elements and strategies 
for parent involvement in discipline and the questions you 
will need to answer to assist us in our deliberations. Once 
again, thank you for your time and input. 
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KEY ELEMENTS TO CONSIDER FOR A CINCINNATI DISCIPLINE MODEL 

FOR PARENTS 



Any discipline guidelines for parents should include the 
basic elements listed below: 

o clear behavior guidelines 

o clear understandable board policy 

o student/parent orientation 

o handbook for parents and a newsletter 

o staff and parent training 

o evaluation and monitoring of program 

o support systems for parents, students, and teachers 

o channels for student/parent input 

o a philosophy emphasizing: 

-consistency of rules 
-fairness in rule application 

-alternative discipline techniques for students and 
parents 

-proacti ve, developmental responses 

-cooperation, respect, worth, dignity of students and 

famil ies 
-encouragement of growth 



What is your opinion of the above listed elements? 

Are these elements any different than what currently exists? 
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KEY ELEMENTS - PARENT COMPONENT 

There are some general ideas that should probably be 
included in each of the key elements listed on the previous 
page. These general ideas are listed below under each 
element. 

Clear Behavior Guidelines: 

o clear expectations of students, parents, teachers 

staff and principals 
o expectations for behavior that builds a positive 

learning environment 
o a clear outline of rewards and benefits of 

appropriate behavior 
o clear outline of penalties that may be imposed for 

misbehavior 

o provision for district-wide consistency in dealing 
with student discipline 

C lear, Understandable Board Policy: 

o policy should reflect the needs and welfare of 
chi 1 dren 

o policy should promote measurable accountability for 

parents, children, and staff 
o policies should include language that promotes 

home-school involvement and parent-school 

partnerships 

o policies should be basic and broad, and provide 
flexibility at local school level regarding 
alternative discipline strategies 



What is your opinion of the above elements and suggestions? 
Are these suggestions any different than what already 
exi sts? 
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KEY ELEMENTS - PARENT COMPONENT 

C hannels for Parent Input: 

o establ 1 sh consistent, varied ways for parents to 
provide input to discipline policies, practices and 
procedures 

o use parent center, parent advocates to secure input 

o use mentors, counselors to secure parent input 

o use surveys to secure consistent parent input 

o secure input at parent meetings in consistent fashion 

(parent groups, PTA, LSAC, booster) 
o use parent assistants 

o require mandatory, consistent conferences 
O rientation : 

o Student-Teacher-Parent Orientation: use an in-service 
day to have the orientation; include luncheon or 
dinner 

o involve community in orientation (community council. 

churches, senior citizens, extended family) 
o be sensitive to multi-cultural and educational 

backgrounds and levels 

News! etter : 

o will include study and discipline tips 

o will leave space for individual schools to add 

specific items for their school 
o new enrollees for a school will get a packet with 

handbook, newsletter, folder with school calendar 



What is your opinion of the above elements and suggestions? 
Are these suggestions any different than what already 
exists? 
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Staff and Parent Training: 

o staff sensitivity training - before school begins 

(in-service); needs to be positive 
o parent center in every school with a paid worker 
o sensitivity training for parents 

o referral system - parent directory, social workers 
etc. 

o after these training sessions, parents and teacher 
need to come together for future planning/training 

Evaluation: 

o local school councils can report quarterly to lead 
principals regarding their progress and 
accomplishments towards discipline plans; use of 
parent input channels should be made in order to 
complete the progress report 

o evaluation should include tracking of results and 
appropriate recommendations for improvements where 
needed (again, use of parent input channels will 
be necessary) 

o evaluation can include goals with specific and 
measurable outcomes 

S upport: 

o develop a parent involvement process that promotes 
the teaming between parent/student/teacher to be 
facilitated by parent coordinators; parent 
coordinators should be paid parent or community 
members 



What is your opinion of the above elements and suggestions? 
Are these suggestions any different than what already 
exists? 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR INPUT!!!!! PLEASE WRITE YOUR NAME AND 
ADDRESS BELOW SO WE CAN NOTIFY YOU ONCE A FINAL DOCUMENT HAS 
BEEN COMPLETED. 
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PARENT COMPONENT - DISCIPLINE TASK FORCE 

QUESTIONS 



What is your major concern or challenge, if any, 
with the current discipline plan in Cincinnati Public 
Schools? 



What role should parents play in the discipline plan of 
Cincinnati Public Schools? How and when should parents be 
involved in the discipline plan? 



Do the basic elements and strategies contained in this 
packet resolve your major concerns or challenges listed 
in question number 1? Yes No Why or Why not: 



Do the basic elements and strategies contained in this 
packet allow parents to play a role in the discipline 
plan as you indicated in question number 2? 
Yes No Why or Why not: 



What suggestions, elements, or strategies would you like 
to see included in this parent component for discipline? 



E-STUDENTS 
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IL Statement Of Need: 

The Student Sub-Committee surveyed over 800 students in grades 5 - 12 in 19 
district schools. The students were asked to identify what they perceived as the 
major causes of discipline and attendance problems and to identify what will help 
students once rules have been broken. The results reported below are generally 
true of students in all grade levels. They also are generally true for students on 
honor roll and/or with good attendance and students who have been suspended 
and/or truant. 

1. The teachers are the top two causes of discipline problems identified by the 
students: teachers don't listen to or respect students. 

2. Three of the five top causes of discipline problems identified by the students 
involve their fellow students: students encourage others to misbehave, don't know 
how to resolve problems peacefully, and don't respect each other. 

3. The top cause for attendance problems is that students don't care about 
school. The sub-committee concluded that one reason for this problem could be 
that students with attendance problems do not form strong relationships with the 
adults or fellow students at their school. Family situations also adversely affect 
students attitudes towards school. 
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4. Three of the other top causes for attendance problems relate to problems 
outside of the school - students with alcohol or drug problems, parents who don't 
care and family problems, especially teen pregnancy and child care needs. 

Full results of the student discipline and attendance surveys can be obtained 
from the sub-committee liaison by calling 369*4792. 



m. Purpose: 

The Sub-committee is recommending student programs and student and 
teacher tr aining which will improve discipline and attendance. The major goal is 
to improve the learning climate of the schools and assist students with problems 
which adversely affect discipline and attendance. The outcome will be that the 
number of suspensions and expulsions are reduced and more students attend 
school every day ready, able and willing to learn. 



IV. Hie Role of Students In Improving Discipline And Attendance: 

The Sub-committee recommends that the Board Of Education adopt the 
following Students Rights And Responsibilities as a policy for the district. This 
policy will form the foundation for all decisions regarding student and teacher 
programs and training for any purpose - ie. discipline, instruction, classroom 
management. It will guide all local school Discipline Committees as they work 
toward makin g the vision of the Discipline And Truancy Improvement Team a 
reality. 

Students' Rights And Responsibffities 

In order for schools to accomplish their mission of educating our community's 
children, every student has basic rights and corresponding responsibilities: 

1. The right to a quality education which will prepare them for a productive 
future and the responsibility to attend school every day, on time, and 
prepared with all materials and assignments. 

2. The right to be treated respectfully as an individual and the responsibility 
to treat with respect all fellow students, staff members and other people in 
our diverse school community. 

3. The right to a safe and orderly learning environment and the responsibility 
to behave in a manner that contributes to the safety and orderliness of the 
learning environment. 

4. The right to develop their own personality and talents and the responsibility 
to strive for success in all academic and other school related activities. 
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V. Activities: 

The sub-committee reviewed a wide range of data from the Evaluation 
Department on the special student discipline and training programs already in 
the schools, the discipline rate at each school for 1st and 2nd quarters 1991-92 and 
the 1990-91 discipline rates. Members also considered the recommendations from 
the CRT. for improving discipline and the results of the 1990 and 1991 Annual 
Student SIS Surveys. 

With this information as background, the sub-committee designed a focus 
group process for collecting ideas from students at 22 selected schools. The focus 
groups were run during the week of March 30 - April 2. The sub-committee 
reviewed the ideas from all focus groups and then developed two computer scored 
surveys with the help of the district's Evaluation Department. The surveys, one 
for discipline and one for attendance, were administered to students at nineteen 
schools during the week of April 20 • 23, with 813 surveys completed. The 
committee reviewed the results of the surveys and made their recommendations 
based on those findings and its other research. 



A. Prevention 

1. Six Hours Inservice For All Teachers: To address the important role that 
teachers play in managing student behavior, the sub-committee recommends 
that all schools will use the six hours of paid time set aside in 1992-93 in the 
teacher contract for the third day of inservice for training focusing on 
improving discipline and attendance. The topic of training chosen would be 
based on a needs assessment conducted by the staff at each school. 

Those schools named in recommendations 2 and 3 would use the time for the 
first six hours of the training suggested below. 

Budget: The teachers' time is already budgeted in the third inservice day 
specified in the teacher contract. The budget needed would pay for consultants 
and trainers to conduct the program chosen by each school. There would be 
$300 per day per trainer available to all schools. Those schools with large staffs 
would need more than one consultant, so that training sessions are small and 
meaningful discussion is possible. Estimated cost: $60,000. 



2. Cooperative Discipline Training: This training program shows teachers 
how to intervene quickly and effectively at the moment of misbehavior. The 
premise is that students are responsible for their own behavior and by 
speaking to students with respect, teachers help develop students' self-esteem 
and cooperation. Parents and students are included in the building of school 
action plans. 
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Cooperative Discipline Tr aining will be provided in 1992-93 for all schools 
with grades 7 and 8 (18 schools, see below). Fifty percent of the discipline 
problems occur at grades 7 and 8, but that's only 15% of the student population. 
This 20 hour training program will include all staff members. Trainers will 
be from the Center for Peace Education. In 1993-94 Cooperative Discipline 
Training should be provided for all high schools. 

Woodward High School is currently training one 9th grade team in 
Cooperative Discipline. 

Neighborhood Middle Schools: Bloom, Crest Hills, Dater, Gamble, Merry, 
Peoples, Porter, Schwab 

Alternative Schools: CAPE, CBA, Eastern Hills, Heinold, Roberts Paideia, 
Roselawn Condon, SCPA, Shroder Paideia, Walnut Hills, Woodward CAMAS 

Budget: The cost for teacher time for the first six hours of training is budgeted 
in the third inservice day. The cost for the remaining 14 hours for 496 teachers 
at 18 schools will be approximately $152,400 including fringe benefits. The cost 
for the trainers from the Center for Peace Education will be $7,500 per school to 
train their 7th and 8th grade teachers, administrators and staff members; 
$135,000. For the 18 schools, the total cost will be $287,400. 



3. Students Creative Response To Conflict This training program for 
teachers and students is based on classroom activities that build self-esteem 
and appreciation for personal and cultural differences. It develops teachers' 
and students' skills in communication and cooperation, and provides students 
with the skills necessary to discuss conflict and manage it with nonviolence 
and respect. There is a four hour overview and 18 hours of teacher training 
in groups of twelve. Then trainers work one-on-one with each teacher, 
co-conducting the lessons and in private consultation with the teacher. 

The training program will be provided in 1992-93 for the five elementary 
schools in the pilot mini district and five volunteer schools. The teachers will 
integrate the lessons into the Language Arts and Health curriculum at grades 
4 - 6. In 1993-94 the program should be expanded to as many elementary 
schools as possible. 

SCRC training has been completed at Carson and Sands. An introduction to 
SCRC has been presented at: CBA, Hays, Kilgore, Millvale, North Avondale, 
Parham, Rockdale, and Rothenberg. 

Budget: The budget for 16 additional hours of teacher training time (in 
addition to the third inservice day) for 132 teachers (grades 4-6) will be $46,745 
which includes fringe benefits. The cost for trainers from the Center for Peace 
Education will be $87,700. The total cost for the ten schools will be $134,545. 
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4» Expand the Teacher Peer Assistance And Appraisal Program: The 
teacher is the foundation of every effective school. The quality of instruction 
and interaction in each classroom determines the quality of the learning 
environment. Even after implementation of the recommendations of the 
Discipline And Truancy Improvement Team, it is expected that there will be 
ineffective teachers in our schools. The sub-committee recommends that the 
Peer Intervention Program be expanded so that more ineffective teachers are 
identified and assistance is provided to help them improve their performance 
or they are terminated. 

Budget: Each consulting teacher costs an average of $56,600 (including fringe 
benefits) and serves 9 teachers in the intervention process. 



5. Mental Health Counseling; This should be available at all times in every 
school, not just those with a Health/Wellness Coordinator or a Student 
Assistance Coordinator. Currently in CPS the emphasis of the counselor s job 
is on guidance, which is very different from mental health assistance, 
especially prevention and education. If existing school counselors are to 
provide this service, this means that the role of the counselor in CPS should be 
changed and significant training and retraining will be required. 

Until the Student Assistance Program can be expanded, the sub-committee 
has two suggestions: 1) the district could recruit retired persons to volunteer to 
provide mental health services; they will need to have the proper training and 
screening; 2) clerical staff could be hired to handle some of the counselors' 
paperwork, freeing them for mental health counseling. 

The status of the Health/Wellness Coordinators for the 1992-93 school year is 
uncertain at this time. Some personnel have been surplusecL 

Budget: This would depend on the option chosen by the district An 
approximate cost for each Student Assistance Coordinator is $45,000 
(including fringes). 



& Peer Mediation: To address students' reports that they do not know how to 
resolve problems peacefully and that students do not respect each other, the 
sub-committee recommends the expansion of this program. Peer Mediation 
is, in some ways, a form of the Student Court that survey results indicate 
students favor. Peer mediation builds students' self-esteem and shows them 
they are their own best problem solvers. Peer Mediation is a six step process 
that is taught to students who then become peer mediators. When conflict 
occurs between students, they meet with the peer mediators who help the 
students in conflict find a creative, mutually agreeable resolution to their 
dispute. Three of the eighteen schools with grades 7 and 8 now have the peer 
mediation programs. This should be expanded to the re maining 15 schools 
with grades 7 and 8. 

Students have been trained in Peer Mediation at: Aiken, Mt. Airy, North 
Avondale, Roosev jit, Schwab, Walnut Hills, Western Hills, and Woodward. 
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Budget; At each school 25 students, a faculty advisor and an administrator 
will be trained. The cost will be for trainers from the Center for Peace 
Education* There are three six hour training sessions with ten one hour 
follow-up sessions, for a cost of $2,300 per school. The total cost will be $34,500 
per year. At the middle school level, the eighth graders who are trained move 
on to a new school the next year, thus training must be provided each year. To 
use students effectively, aa the eighth graders move on to high school, they 
should move into a peer mediation program in their new school. 



7. Service Projects: Service projects are a way to build students* sense of 
accomplishment and build self-esteem. It is the experience of the sub- 
committee members that many of our students need concrete evidence that 
they are worthwhile. This can be achieved effectively when students plan and 
complete service projects. They feel good when they can see they are helping 
others. Sendee projects can provide additional benefits to the district if they 
involve students helping students, ie. tutoring or reading to younger children. 

Budget: There would be no cost involved for incorporating service projects into 
already existing extra-curricular programs or into classroom activities. 



8. Pregnancy Prevention Programs: One of the solutions to attendance 
problems identified by the students was providing child care for students with 
children. The sub-committee believes the problem needs to be addressed before 
it occurs. The Postponing Sexual Involvement (PSD Program needs to be 
continued in the seventh grade and expanded to the elementary level. PSI is in 
its first full year of implementation in 1991-92 and is at the middle school level 
in 19 schools serving 4,000 students in 160 health classes. There are 72 
students from the 10 high schools who have been trained and are working as 
peer teachers with the 7th grade teachers. 

PSI recognizes there is a need for a program at the elementary level. The 
districts Family Life and Sex Education Committee approved a pilot PSI 
program at three elementary schools in 1991-92. Those schools were Whittier, 
Rockdale and CAPE. At this level, no peer tutors are used. PSI is 
pursuing funding for all 61 elementary schools. 

Budget: PSI estimates that the cost for a two year start up program to 
implement the elementary PSI program in grade 5 at all elementary schools 
will be $22,000. This would include teacher training and materials. 



9. Parent Training Programs: Parents must be partners with the school 
as we educate our community's children. Parents are children's first 
teachers and directly influence children's attitudes toward attendance and 
achievement. Chapter One schools have an effective parent training 
programs, TOPS - Training Ohio Parents For Success, that should be 
expanded to all elementary and middle schools. 
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Forty-three district elementary schools had TOPS training during 1991-92. The 
director and three Parent Leaders who ran the program have not been 
renewed for the 1992-93 school year. 

Budget: The cost for the program is in the personnel needed to plan and 
implement the training sessions. Each parent leader works with 14 district 
schools (and 8 non-public schools) to increase parent involvement. Total cost 
in 1991-92 was: $125,400. 



B. Intervention 

L Crisis Intervention Team: In order to address the non-school problems that 
affect discipline and attendance, the sub-committee recommends that every 
school have a Crisis Intervention Team. The team will be composed of 
teachers, administrators, counselors and other staff members who have the 
appropriate personality and inclination to be intervention specialists. They 
will respond to students' problems such as physical and mental abuse, 
depression, suicide attempts, dysfunctional families, poverty, and 
developmental, social and emotional problems. 

The Crisis Intervention Team will work with social service agencies, 
government departments, and other service providers to assure that students 
and their families benefit from the services which are available in our 
community. It is vitally important that a school staff member monitors the 
situation to assure that appropriate treatment is completed. 

Budget: The training of the Crisis Intervention Team members is done during 
the school day. The costs include the fees for the trainers and the number of 
substitute teachers needed to cover for classroom teachers. The total cost for 
this recommendation will depend on the number of schools which still need a 
Crisis Intervention Team and how many are trained. 



2* Transition From Elementary To Middle School: There needs to be more 
communication among the schools, so that students with social, emotional, 
academic and family problems are identified for the middle school staff. This 
could keep problems from festering. The sub-committee suggests that a form 
be developed for elementary teachers to identify problems. That form will be 
placed in the student's cumulative folder Careftdly selected volunteers will 
review the forms of incoming 7th graders and prepare reports to alert the core 
teams and counselors to potential problems and identify students who need to 
continue services. 

Budget: There would be no cost for this program. A staff member from the 
Office of Quality Improvement will need to be assigned to chair a committee to 
develop the form, identify privacy issues, produce the forms and train the 
principals and teachers to use the forms. Volunteers would need to be 
recruited to screen the cumulative files each Fall. 
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3. Substance Abuse Programs: The district, through the Teen Institute, does 
a good job of providing programs for preventing substance abuse problems. 
These services should be continued. However, there are many students who 
nontheless develop drug problems. The district should be more aggressive in 
identifying those students and seeking treatment for them. 

Budget: This should be done in conjunction with all programs in the city 
which already provide substance abuse treatment Health/Wellness 
Coordinators and/or Student Assistance Coordinators can play a vital role in 
accessing these services. 



4. Volunteer Tutors and Peer Tutors: Many students fall behind in their 
school work and this only exacerbates existing attendance and discipline 
problems. The district should explore all options for providing more tutoring 
for these students, as well as a means of helping students make-up work when 
they are absent, suspended or expelled. 

Budget: Assistance would be provided through volunteers. 



5. In-School Suspension Class: Every school must have an In-Sehool 
Suspension Class (ISS) with a certified teacher who has the proper training. 
The district must adopt a structured program with common components for 
each class; including an emphasis on academic work and lessons in behavior 
modification. Each school will add other elements that best serve their 
students and utilize their resources. 

ISS classes are currently in place at 50% of the district's school. The sub- 
committee was not able to determine which are run by certified teachers. 

Budget: The cost will be to hire certified teachers for ISS classes at all schools 
which do not have a certified teacher running the ISS program A certified 
teacher costs approximately $49,500 per year including fringes. There will 
also be training costs as the district trains all teachers to implement the 
common elements of the ISS class. 



6. Child Care: Schools will not be able to eliminate teen pregnancy. 
Therefore, child care for all student parents must be provided at all high 
schools. Child Care is currently provided at Aiken, Taft and Clark Academy. 

Budget: The cost for the VISIONS Child Care Center which serves 40 babies 
of Taft H. S. students is $290,000 per year. One half of the cost is reimbursed 
through Federal money, the other half is provided by private grants. The 
district is currently part of the Advisory Committee on Child Care Centers for 
Children of Teenage Parents. This group has a planning grant to determine 
what is needed to keep the programs already functioning and to identify where 
and how new programs can be put in place. The findings are that the 
program is needed at all high schools. Additional sites would be CAPE, 
Hughes, SCPA, Walnut Hills, Western Hills, Withrow and Woodward. 
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VIL Enablers 

The Cincinnati Public Schools is fortunate that the community supports its 
efforts to improve discipline and attendance. Many community people have 
volunteered countless hours on the DTIT Team. They work diligently in our 
schools on programs to prevent discipline and attendance problems, such as 
mentoring and tutoring. 

There are many administrators, teachers, staff members and community 
persons who serve on local School Discipline Committees and who have developed 
exemplary programs. The Cincinnati Federation of Teachers continues to make 
discipline and attendance top priorities. The Center for Peace Education is 
capable and available to assist with student and teacher training. The 
reorganization of the district spurred by the Buenger Commission will make 
money available to invest in the programs recommended here. 



VHL Inhibitors: 

Change and uncertainty are always difficult. The Cincinnati Public Schools is 
facing tremendous changes as it proceeds with the reorganization of the school 
system's entire structure. The high level of stress will affect every staff member's 
ability to adapt to the significant changes called for in these recommendations. 

The core of these recommendations center on teachers. There will be some 
teachers who will not be able to change their behavior and it will be difficult and 
painful to terminate them. All staff members, ie. Instructor Assistants and 
security personnel, are responsible for the learning climate in our schools and it 
is conceivable that other staff members will not be able to adapt to the changes and 
will also need to improve or be terminated. 

Despite the money that will become available as a result of the reorganization of 
the district, it is conceivable that additional funds will be required to implement 
all the recommendations in this report. Additional funds from grants, state 
funds, and private and corporate donations may be needed. 
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Discipline And Truancy Improvement Team 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
Student Subcommittee 

Summary of Recommendations 



A* Prevention 

1. Provide six hours of inservice training for all teachers focusing on 
improving discipline and attendance 

2. Provide Cooperative Discipline training for all teachers of 7th and 8th 
graders 

3. Provide Students' Creative Response To Conflict training for 4th - 6th 
grade teachers at 10 selected schools 

4. Expand the Teacher Peer Assistance And Appraisal Program 

5. Provide mental health counseling at all schools 

6. Expand Peer Mediation to all schools with grades 7 and 8 

7. Incorporate service projects into all schools to boost student 
self-esteem 

8. Expand pregnancy prevention programs 

9. Expand parent training programs 



B. Intervention 

1. Provide a Crisis Intervention Team in every school 

2. Provide more communication among schools as students move from 
elementary to middle school 

3. Locate substance abuse treatment for students who need those services 

4. Provide volunteer and peer tutors to help students who are at risk of 
falling behind in their coursework. 

5. Provide La-School Suspension classes at every school 

6. Provide child care for teen parents at all schools 
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Discipline And Truancy Improvement Team 
Cincinnati Public Schools 
Student Sut>Camiiiittee 

Student Survey Results 1992 



Below are the results of the student surveys conducted by the Student Sub- 
committee of the Discipline And Truancy Improvement Team, The results are 
generally true of students in all grade levels. They also are generally true for 
students on honor roll and/or with good attendance and students who have been 
suspended and/or truant. 

During the week of April 20 - 24, 813 students from grades 5 - 12 at nineteen 
schools completed either a survey on discipline or attendance. Teachers and 
counselors administered the survey to a broad range of students at their schools. 
Below is a profile of the students: 



Black 67% Male 45% 

White 26% Female 51% 

Other 3% Did Not Answer 4% 
Did Not Answer 4% 

Elementary 35% 

Middle 41% 

High 23% 



As a double check, the survey asked students questions that could help the sub- 
committee determine if students were "average, "above average"" or "below 
average." The results are below: 

1 like school; 

All of the time 13% 

Most of the time 34% 

Some of the time 38% 

Almost never 7% 

Never 8% 

1 come to school because: 

I want to learn 75% 

I want to see my friends 8% 

Nothing better to do 3% 

Adults make me come 6% 

111 get in trouble if I don't 8% 
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IVe 



been disciplined this year 
Never 

Suspended once 
Suspended more than once 
Expelled once 
Expelled more than once 



62% 
18% 
18% 
1% 
1% 



IVe 



been on honor roll this year 



Three times 



Never 

Once 

Twice 



63% 
12% 
11% 
14% 



Absences this year 
Never 



15% 
40% 
24% 
14% 
8% 



1 to 5 days 
6 to 15 days 
16-30 days 



31 days or more 



In the past two years the Evaluation Department has asked the attendance, 
discipline and honor roll questions of over 400 Earn and Learn students on a self- 
report survey. When a double check was conducted on the student's records, it 
was found that the students had correctly reported their honor roll awards and 
slightly under-reported their attendance and discipline records. 

In order of importance, the following factors were seen as those that cause 
discipline problems (overall mean of 2.5 or above) on a four point scale: 

2.94 Teachers don't listen to students 

2.88 Teachers dont respect students 

2.87 Students encourage others to misbehave 

2.83 Students don't know how to resolve problems peacefully 

2.79 Students dont respect each other 

2.69 Teachers and principals don't trust students 

2.64 Students come to school drunk or high 

2.55 Racial tension in the schools 

2.51 Students aren't happy with their lives 

In order of importance, the following three ideas were seen as potentially 
effective in improving discipline problems: 

2.67 Consequence more serious with repeated offenses 

2.55 Set up a student court 

2.51 Create a separate school for severe problems 
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In order of importance, the following factors were seen as those that cauge 
attendance problems, the first two are above the mean, the other three are below: 

2.84 Students don t care about school 

2JS2 Students with alcohol or drug problems 

2.44 Parents don't care if their kids come to school 

2.40 Problems at home 

2.39 Students see no consequence for missing school 

In order of importance, the following 13 ideas were seen as potentially effective 
in improving attendance problems: 

2.94 Provide child care for students who have children 

2.87 Provide help for students who use alcohol or drugs 

2.80 Provide more interesting classwork 

Z80 Help students catch up with their work when behind 

2.79 Provide more counseling and mentoring 

2.70 Teach teachers to show they care about students 

2.69 Consequences more severe with more truancy problems 

2.68 Provide rewards for good attendance 

2.68 Make students make-up the work they miss 

2.67 Involve parents in helping to solve attendance problems 

2.66 Help students get a better "attitude/' 

2.62 Set up a student court 

2.51 Provide more extra-curricular activities 
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A Fence Or An Ambulance 



Twafi a dangerous cliff, as they freely confessed, 

Though to walk near its crest was so pleasant; 

But over its terrible edge there had slipped 

A duke and full many a peasant. 

So the people said something would have to be done, 

But their projects did not at all tally; 

Some said, "Put a fence around the edge of the cliff," 

Some, "An ambulance down in the valley." 

But the cry for the ambulance carried the day, 

For it spread through the neighboring city; 

A fence may be use Ail or not it is true, 

But each heart became brimful of pity 

For those who slipped over that dangerous cliff; 

And the dwellers in highway and alley 

Gave pounds or gave pence, not to put up a fence, 

But an ambulance down in the valley. 

"For the cliff is all right, if you're careful," they said, 
"And, if folks even slip and are dropping, 
It isn't the slipping that hurts them so much, 
As the shock down below when they're stopping." 
So day after day, as these mishaps occurred, 
Quick forth would these rescuers sally 
To pick up the victims who fell off the cliff, 
With their ambulance down in the vc/iey. 

Then an old sage remarked; 'It's £ marvel to me 

That people give far more attention 

To repairing results than to stopping the cause, 

When they'd much better aim at prevention. 

Let us stop at its source all this mischief," cried he, 

"Come, neighbors and friends, let us rally; 

If the cliff we will fence we might almost dispense 

With the ambulance down in the valley." 

"Oh, he's a fanatic," the other rejoined, 

"Dispense with the ambulance? Never! 

He'd dispense with all charities, too, if he could; 

No! No! We'll support them forever. 

Aren't we picking up folks just as fast as they fall? 

And shall this man dictate to us? Shall he? 

Why should people of sense stop to put up a fence, 

While the ambulance works in the valley?" 
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But a sensible few, who are practical too, 

Will not bear with such nonsense much longer; 

They believe that prevention is better than cure, 

And their party will soon be the stronger. 

Encourage them then, with your purse, voice, and pen, 

And while other philanthropists dally, 

They will scorn all pretense and put up a stout fence 

On the cliff than hangs over the valley. 

Better guide well the young than reclaim them when old, 

For the voice of true wisdom is calling, 

To rescue the fallen is good, but 'tis best 

To prevent other people from falling." 

Better close up the source of temptation and crime 

Than deliver from dungeon or galley; 

Better put a strong fence round the top of the cliff 

Than an ambulance down in the valley. 



Joseph Malins 
"Best Loved Poems Of 
The American People H 
Selected by Hazel Felleman 
Garden City Books, 1936 
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CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT CENTER 

1908 SEYMOUR AVENUE 
CINCINNATI, OH 45237 
PHONE: (513) 531-5599 



TO: D&TIT Staff Development Subcommittee Members 

FROM: David Shepherd 

DATE: July 10, 1992 

Enclosed is a completed version of the matrix you received in June. Each 
asterisk represents a recommendation from a subcommittee of the Discipline and 
Truancy Improvement Team. Those boxes which remain blank received two, or 
fever recommendations* 

The Staff Development Subcommittee members present at our July 7 deliberations 
concluded that the more frequently cited topics under "Classroom Management" 
and "Interpersonal Skills" represented the root causes of our district's 
suspensions, expulsions and truancy. Targeting training and development 
activities in these areas will, over the long-term, yield better attendance, 
improved student achievement and positive self -discipline our real goals. 

The subcommittee members recognize that the primary focus of the training must 
be on developing prevention strategies at all levels for all "audiences" 
identified. Also needed, however, would be an emphasis on teaching key 
participants how to "coach" others. By consciously affirming and rewarding the 
skills and behaviors learned, these leaders would sustain the fundamental 
change in the school culture necessary to drive reform in these areas. 

As a result, the 1992-93 budget requests for Academy and Professional Growth 
Institute operations will reflect prevention priorities in the areas of 
classroom management and interpersonal skills. Other topics will be treated 
accordingly. A second enclosure details, in chart form, the overall direction 
the subcommittee recommends for training and development activities in the 
District for the next three to five years — including beginning and advanced 
levels of training in topical areas for students, employees, parents and 
volunteers . 

This strategy does not preclude the need for providing immediate intervention 
activities at the middle school, or other levels. The subcommittee cautions, 
however, that a one day "event," while making a visible statement to the 
community, will not lead to lasting change without the institutionalized 
support of the prevention approach described above. The allocation of funds 
and resources for any intervention activities will be negotiated separately in 
concert with a broad-based planning group of audience representatives. 

Subcommittee members are encouraged to continue to refer individuals, resources 
and programs to me for consideration by the Training and Development Council. 
The members of the Council will assess 1) alignment with the priority topics 
identified, 2) evidence of previous results, and 3) cost vs. benefits in making 
their final recommendations about inclusion in Academy or PGI classes. 

c: Dr. Patricia Carr 

Mrs. Vella Ellis-Wilson 
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CINCINNAT1 PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION, CURRICULUM & INSTRUCTION 
SUPPORT SERVICES AREA III 



TO: Carol Bouldin, Chairperson, Interagency Cooperation 

FROM: Henry Glaspie, Courts & Police Subcommittee 

DATE: June 8, 1992 

RE: FINAL REPORT 



The reports of the Courts & Police Subcommittee were presented to the 
Discipline and Truancy Improvement Team on May 12, 1992. The Courts & Police 
Subcommittee divided the report into two distinct sections - Truancy and 
Criminal Misconduct* The Discipline and Truancy Improvement Team charged our 
Subcommittee to review the suggestions and recommendations from the body. I 
have reviewed the recommendation, but due to time limitation and school closing 
June 5, I was unable to set up a meeting* I have enclosed with this report the 
recommendation for th* Subcommittee to implement before the opening of the 
1992-93 school year* 

Enclosed are: Truancy and Criminal Misconduct reports and the 
recommendations* 



HWG/vh 
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DISCIPLINE AND TRUANCY TEAM 
COURTS AND POLICE COMMITTEE 



The committee has divided their charge into two distinct sections: 

* Truancy 

* Criminal Misconduct 



PROPOSED PLAN FOR DEALING WITH TRUANCY 



This committee strongly recommends that the initial resources devoted to an 
effort to combat truancy be focused at the elementary school level. Once poor 
attendance patterns are established, it is extremely difficult to alter the 
habits of child and parent* Once the plan is firmly established at elementary 
schools, then middle schools could be included* 

It should be noted that this plan is based on the assumption that the following 
components are operational in each Cincinnati Public School: 

1* Accurate daily attendance for elementary schools and period by period 

attendance for secondary schools* 
2* Accurate mechanism to maintain current student addresses and telephone 

numbers* 

3* Appropriate manpower and technology to handle 1 and 2* 

4* Parent friendly environment where both words and actions encourage 

parental involvement* 
5* Child friendly environment where children are never debased* 
6* Teacher friendly environment with appropriate actions to permit 

learning to occur* 

The committee also recommends advocating for a city ordinance that requires 
parents to insure adult supervision of a child who is on suspension or 
expulsion from a Cincinnati Public School* 



STEP U IDENTIFICATION OF TRUANTS 

A* Whenever a student is absent without known and excused cause (or is cutting 
class) school will attempt to call the parent that day* This role should be 
staffed by a clerical or paraprof essional* Based on what is learned from these 
calls, students should be identified as either absence explained and excused, 
or absence unexplained/ reason unknown/unexcused* 
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If the student is identified in the second group - absence unexplained/reason 
unknown/unexcused, then a further sorting into one of the following three 
groups would occur: 

* disciplinary action taken by administration 

* needs teacher contact as problem related to academic work 
or classroom situation 

* refer to visiting teacher for social work intervention 

Guidelines would be developed to determine which of the three groups is 
appropriate given specific circumstances. 



B. Cincinnati Police will pick up students on the street during school hours. 
If the youth is engaged in criminal behavior, the officer will handle the youth 
as appropriate to the criminal behavior. If the issue is truancy, the officer 
will deliver the child to the school. The school will sort the child into one 
of the three previously defined categories and proceed accordingly. The 
officer will put the closed referrals in the Visiting Teachers' mailbox for 
future action. 



STEP 2: SCHOOL INTERVENTIONS 

After a child has been identified as truant and sorted into the appropriate 
group, the school will implement appropriate interventions to resolve the 
truancy problem. Each child's case should be coordinated by a team or 
designated individual. Examples of school interveutions in the three 
previously designated groups are as follows: 

A. Disciplinary actions taken by the school administration include but are not 
limited to: 

* Letters to parents * Parent/child conferences 

* Detentions/Saturday School * School Work Details 

* Contracts * Reward Systems 

* Mentors * Referral to appropriate school 

personnel/resource groups 



B. Actions taken by teachers to deal with problems that relate to academic work 
or classroom situation include but are not limited to: 

* Tutoring 

* Behavioral /Learning Contracts 

* Information sharing and strategy development with teacher teams 

* Parent Contact/Conferences 

* Referral to psychologist for testing/evaluation 
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C. Social work interventions made by the visiting teacher include but are not 
limited to: 

* Assessment of problem causal factors 

* Plan development with school team, parent, child, community agency 

* Plan monitoring and assistance 

* Plan re-evaluation and modification as needed 



STEP 3: SIGNING A COMPLAINT IN JUVENILE COURT 

The school will sign a Juvenile Court complaint when: 

* Appropriate components of A B and C have been tried without success 

AND 

* A student has accumulated ( * ) days unexcused absences or is 
demonstrating a pattern that is detrimental to the student's 
academic success • ( * number of days to be determined*) 

Included with the complaint will be documentation of the school's efforts to 
resolve the truancy problem and the parent/child response to those efforts* 

Depending on the causal factors, the VT will sign a Truancy, a Failure to Send, 
or both. 



STEP 4: JUVENILE COURT RESPONSE TO THE COMPLAINT 

* the Juvenile Court will hear the case within three weeks* 

* The visiting teacher or other knowledgeable school staff 
(counselor, administrator, teacher) will be present in Court. 

* The Court is willing to consider designing a system of hearing 
these cases on site* 

* The Court will make appropriate orders on the child, parent, and 
school that will support the school's previous plan* 

* If the orders are not followed, the Court will take further 
action including consideration of fines, parental bonds. Contempt, 
etc* 
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C0U1TS AND POLICE COMMITTEE MEMBERS 

William Al'Uqdah 
Dean Dentils 
Ronald Ehler 

Henry Glaspie, Chairperson 

Arlene Heine s 

Tom Mooney 

Robert Morgan 

Alan Polter 

Richard She It on 
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PRO POSED PTAN FOR DEALING WTTH 
A CRIME IN A SCHOOL 



CHARTS 

A3 a part of the charge for the Courta and Police C onalfcfcggf a 
proposed plan for dealing with a crime in a school was developed. 

Attached are two flow charts, plotting the proposed process for 
handling a crime, when it occurs in a school. Chart *1 outlines the 
process from the point the crime is discovered through the final 
conclusion, including recording the outcome. Chart ttg breaks out 
the process into five distinct stages: Definition St^ge. 
Notification Stage. Decision Stage, Action Stag*- and the Reoords 

Stage . 

The key elements of the proposed plan are: 

1. Recognition that a crime has occurred and 
determining the seriousness of the infraction 

2. Placing the criminal behavior into the proper 
category for process: either Mischief (less Serious) 
or Serious Criminal Behavior 

3. Utilization of resources available to investigate and 
mediate the incident 

4. Provide proper notification of appropriate Public 
School superiors and outside agencies 

5. An understanding of the two tiers of formal action 
which can occur: School Disciplinary Action and 
Criminal Prosecution 



6. Provide accurate maintenance of records for analysis 
and uniformity 
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STAGES/CONSIDERATIONS 



Also attached is an outline of the five stages in this proposed 
plan, listing considerations which must be addressed prior to 
implementation. 

This proposed process is designed to be the "skeleton" of ideas 
upon which a complete implementation plan can be built. Many of the 
ideas and concepts will require further study, procedure changes, 
training considerations and inter-organizational accord before 
implementation should occur. 

As part of this further study, at least the following areas of 
concern would need to be addressed: 

1. Common agreement would be required in determining 
the difference between Serious Criminal Behavior 
and Mischief (less Serious), which is the essence of 
this two(2) tier approach. This would require 
agreement on the part of the Police, Juvenile Court 
and the Public Schools. 

2. Training for all parties in the process would need 
to be developed and delivered. 

3. Complete review of procedures and policies would 
be needed to bring them in line with new process. 

4. Clear and complete understanding of both the CPS 
Disciplinary Process and the Criminal Process. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

It is recommended that this document be used as the starting point 
for developing a practical/workable two(2) tier process for dealing 
with criminal behavior in the schools. 

It is also recommended that a committee be formed to complete the 
development of this plan for implementation. This committee should 
include, at least: 

- Board Legal Counsel - CPS Security Chief 

- Principal Representative^ ) - School Resource Officer(s) 

- Juvenile Court Representative - Visiting Teacher(s) 

- Parent Representative (s) 

5/7/92 
92M168 
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CRIHE IN SCHOOL 
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STAGES/CONSIDERATIONS 



PEFIHITIoy STAgg 

- Criminal Code 

• Criminal Intent 
. Culpability 

• Elements 

- Guidelines For Determination 

. Mischief (Less Serious) 
. Serious Criminal Behavior 
. Mandatory Notification 

- Other Considerations 

. Consistency 

. Student Disability 

. Training 



NOTIFICATION STAGE 

- Who To Notify 

- Method Of Notification 

- Police Notifications 

. SRO Pager /School Phone 

. District Police/COP Team Phone Lists 

. 911 /Erne r gene i e s 

- Notify Security Office/Phone Number 

- Internal Notifications 

. President 

- Mini District/Area Assistant Office 

. Communications Branch/Media Advisor 

. Parents 



DECISION STAGE 

- School Actions To Take 

• Conduct Investigation 
. Evidence Gathering 

. Statements 

. Procedures and Policies 

* Legal Counsel 

. Consider Resources: 
Teacher Recommendations/Counselor /Visiting Teacher 
Clinical Services/Social Services/etc. 

. Disciplinary Action: Suspension/Expulsion/Other 

. Discipline Handbook/CFT Contract 
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- Police Action 

. Referral Or Not In Mischief Category 

, Citation/Physical Arrest In Serious Criminal Behavior 

Category 
. Investigative Support Needs: 

Personal Crimes/Street Corner/etc. 
. Follow Up With School, Social Agencies, 

Other Police Units 
. Prosecution 



ACTION STAGE 

- School Disciplinary Action 

. Expulsion/Suspension/Other 

- Policies And Procedures For Action 

- Legal Aspects 

- Social Agency Availability 

- Training In Disciplinary Process 

- Monitor Of Results From Prosecution 

- In School Courts 

. Establish "In School" Courts To Handle Selected Cases 

. Similar To Current Truancy Court 

. Connect Penalties To School Activities: 

School Work Details/etc. 
. Serious Cases Would Still Be Sent To Juvenile Court 
. Parking, Office Space, Proximity 



RECORDS STAGE 

- Gather Suspension/Expulsion Information 

- Gather Crime Data 

- Tracking Of Trends 

- Provide Uniformity 



RLM/js 



Office of Security Services 
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DISCIPLIME AMD TRUANCY IMPROVEMENT TEAK 
Interim Feedback to Subcommittee 



Subcommittee: Courts and Police 



Staff Liaison: Henry Glaspie 



Comments : 

1. I hope that in returning to autonomy in the individual schools, that we do 
not give up the concept of a consistent approach to dealing with discipline 
and truancy problems 



I have problems with Step 1, "Identification of Truants" |B about picking up 
students on the street during school hours. Are children going to have to 
carry permission slips with them if they have a reason for being out of 
school during school hours? What if the child attends a private school? 
Will he/she be accosted by Police? 



Questions: 

1. What kind of back-up plan does the committee recommend for these parents of 
unexcused absentees who cannot be reached or who refuse to cooperate? 

2. Will charges be brought against parents whose children cannoFbe controlled? 

3. Since Cour t s are already backlogged with cases ,^how is CPS~to expect swift 
results from adding more cases to the workload of the Courts? 



Signature (Optional ) 



Date 
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DISCIPLINE AND TRUANCY IMPROVEMENT T-5AM 
Interia Feedback to Subcommittee 



Subcommittee: Courts and Police 



Staff Liaison: Henry Glaspie 



Comment s : jLuX. uAJmtd JdCiuL Itlk ^JLAJjMLluZ LU ^lJOALz? t 



Recommendations : 



^ MiUAtl/L ^J h&t no .^iAalsJ ujM^Luz UjlCj. _ 



■1^0 and. j^^^^^xu-V/l^^, v 

Question.: u)La V 1 /^ P^^/^, ,iJ ^.tavt <Q^fZ>cf, 

< srtUifa. T V 

*^y(hO OAt^-lts IdJteA Ojflf ClUJ. .JiiCtU xi.*lLl,t*JLpa 



Signature (Optional) 
341. Date 
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DISCIPLINE AND TRUANCY IMPROVEMENT TEAM 
Interim Feedback to Subcommittee 



Subcommittee: Courts and Police 



Staff Liaison: Henry Glaspie 



Comments: 



RECEIVED 

MAY 2 0 1992 



AMIiTAHT SUHdHNTINOt 



Recommendations: n^c^cl :*_v^ v..^^-^^^ • ^ ->< '--^ - « 



Questions: 



i 



OP«*>T fjiMf:*" f "•: '•]< f'">,i p Signature (Optional) 



31 Z Date 
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DISCIPLINE AND TRUANCY IMPROVEMENT TEAM 



Interim Feedback to Subcommittee 



Subcommittee: Courts and Police 



r 



Staff Liaison: Henry Glaspie 



Comments: The model exhibited here implies an administration-imposed policy. S ince 
the students surveyed said that 'teachers not listening" is the #1 cause of discipline 
problems, such a model incorporates the essential criticism and is thus. I fear, doomed. 

For any discipline policy to work, the people who are expected to follow the rules 

must be integrated into devising the rules and the consequences; else, there's no buy-in. 

I am not talking token representation: I raise the possibility, e.g., of student 
brainstorming sessions, where these issues are resolved. 



(This is probably a concern related to the entire committee, not just this 
sub-committee) . 



Recommendations : 



Equal student participation. 

Incorporate special ed. issues into flowcharts. 



Notify parents as soon as possible. 



What about student-run courts? 



Questions : 



#EGEIVED 



MAY 2 1 1992 



(MCA AtftJSTAMT ftOeCOTTOnOVT 





Date 
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DISCIPLIME AND TRUANCY IMPROVEMENT TEAM 
SOCIAL SERVICES SUB-COMMITTEE 



Submitted by: 

Dr. Colenthia H. Hunter, Chairperson 
Social Services Connittee 
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DISCIPLINE AND TRUANCY IMPROVEMENT TEAM 
FINAL REPORT 



Membership: 



Colenthia Hunter 
Charles Neal 
Margot Marples 
Brenda Armpriester 
Victor Gray 
Debra Kneisel 
Beth Bowsky 
Lee Curd 
Ms. Abrains 
Joan Vyler 



Cheryl Grant 
Luther Church 



Deborah M. Alsop 



. Robert Moore 
Kathy Jones 
Larry Redden 
H. L. Harvey 
San Clark 



Jan Flory 
Barbara C. Robbis 



Statement of Need: 

Cincinnati Public Schools has documented that a high percentage of the total 
student population is at risk of becoming school dropouts. The school records 
of these students nearly always reflect poor achievement, failure, truancy* 
excessive suspensions and/or expulsions and, in general, sustained coping 
problems. Consequently, many of these students become a burden to the 
community. The myriad of personal problems that fit into the at risk status, 
"reflect many personal and family developmental needs that are beyond the 
manpower and economic capacity of school system personnel. 9 Through a system 
of effective networking between and among Social Service Agencies and the 
Cincinnati Public Schools, these personal and academic problems can be impacted 
positively. 



1. To implement a holistic system of earliest possible intervention 
strategies to serve students in the Cincinnati Public Schools. 

2. To maximize the resources available to achieve this end through 
a coordinated network of social service agencies and the 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 



1. To implement an interagency network process between the Cincinnati 
Public School System and the Social Service Agencies. 

2. To effectively collect and report pertinent findings of unmet 
needs to social service agencies and their respective boards 
and appropriate Cincinnati Public Schools personnel. 

3. To identify ways of strengthening the information exchange 
process and the working relationships between the Social 
Service Agencies and the Cincinnati Public Schools. 

4. To identify additional agencies and services needed to 
participate in the network. 

5. To identify procedures that will reflect both general and 
unique agency and school responsibilities and expectations. 



Purpose 



Roles: 
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6. To develop good collaborative qualities, be flexible, 
and willing to take risks and make mistakes; see 
problems as challenges. 

Activities : 

1. A meeting was held on May 26, 1992, for the social service 
agencies and the nine lead principals to discuss the purpose and 
function of the inter-agency collaborative. 

2. A survey, was conducted by Dr. H. F. Coyle of United Vay/ 
Community Chest to ascertain if their agencies were 
providing services Co Cincinnati Public Schools. 

3. The type of services being provided was also identified. 

4. A follow-up meeting was held on June 9, 1992 r with 
Cincinnati Public Schools personnel and social service 
agencies representatives to develop group goals and 
format for the 1992-93 school year. 

5. The research conducted by the Discipline and Truancy 
Committee indicates that: 

A. Attention must be given to ownership issues and 
that whether the process starts from the top 
down or bottom up, it should be an inclusive one. 

B. The whole group of participants (interagency 
collaborative) should have clearly assigned 
opportunities to plan and implement action to 
social service agencies and Cincinnati Public 
Schools personnel, and then hold them responsible 
for completing their activities. 

Recommendations: 

1. The Interagency Collaborative should continue to function. 
The meeting time will be the second Tuesday of each month 
at 8:30 A.M. Members (see Attachment 2) of this Interagency 
Collaborative should include the following: 

1. Nine Lead Principals 

2. Central Office Liason 

3. Parents' Center Coordinator 

4. Director of Coalition of Innovative Schools 

5. Director of the Parents As Teachers Program 

6. Community Chest/United Vay Agencies servicing schools 

7. Public and private agencies serving schools 
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8. The United Way and Community Chest has proposed 
that an executive director or senior staff member 
of a United Way agency be assigned to each mini 
district (9) to work directly with the lead 
principal. This individual, with the suggested 
title of "community services expediter", will 
work to increase the social services available 
to children (and their families) attending mini 
district schools. 

The community services expediters should become 
part of the Agency/Schools Committee (Interagency 
Collaborative) and actively participate in their work. 
The expediters participation will strengthen the 
Agency/Schools Committee (Interagency Collaborative) by 

* Increasing its credibility through involvement 
of senior agency management and UV&CC (through 
its funding commitment) 

* Increasing its ability to do effective problem 
solving through involvement of senior-level 
agency staff 

* Attracting participation of additional agencies 
through involvement of UV&CC and its member 
agencies 

Integrating the Agency/Schools Committee with the 
•Community services expediter" concept should 
produce increased participation by community-based 
social service agencies, both nonprofit and 
governmental, and result in additional social 
services being available to children attending 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 

2. To develop topics for training of appropriate Cincinnati 
Public School personnel with the intent of allowing the 
social service agencies to collaborate with the Cincinnati 
Public Schools Discipline/Truancy Improvement focus. 

3. At the end of the 1992-93 school year, evaluate the 
Interagency Collaborative Discipline/Truancy Model for 
success factors and make appropriate changes. 

4. Each school should establish a budget line for social 
services training of teachers and principals on: 

(A) How to familiarize themselves with social 
services that are available, (B) How to access the 
services. 

5. Purchase the United Vay/Community Chest Directory of 
Community Agencies for distribution (two per school) to 
all Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Agencies on the attached list (see Attachment 1) 
marked with the letter "IP should be invited to become 
members of the Interagency Collaborative. They are 
funded by United Vay/Community Chest and are not currently 
a part of the Interagency Collaborative. 

347 
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Inhibitors/Enablers: 

1. Early identification of problems and develop an IEP 
for each case. 

2. Testing for services in a timely way to eliminate the 
disruption of the learning process. 

3. Pay attention to ownership issues. . 

4. Move through the developmental stages by: 

A. Having communication lines that are kept 
open. 

B. Building positive relationships with the 
inter-agency collaborative. 

C. Cooperating with all active participants. 

5. The time of the school day does not allow for outside 
agencies participation. 

6. Assigned area for meeting with students has been 
inadequate. 
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ATTACHMENT 1 



UNITED WAY /COMMUNITY CHEST AGENCIES THAT 
RECEIVED SURVEY FROM DR. H. F. COYLE 



Mr. Steve Gibbs 
Executive Director 
FreeStore/FoodBank 
112 E. Liberty Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45210 



Mr, Jerome Jenkins 

Executive Director 

Seven Hills Neighborhood Houses 

701 Ezzard Charles Drive 

Cincinnati, OH 45203 



Lt. Col. Lawrence Moretz 
Executive Director 
The Salvation Army 
P.O. Box 595 
Cincinnati , OH 45201 



Ms. Maureen Sullivan 
Executive Director 
Urban Appalachian Council 
2115 W. 8th Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 



Mr. Robert Brewster 
Executive Director 
BrightoflOfenter 
P.O. Bo/\225 
Newport, KY , 41072 



Ms. Deborah Rivera 
Executive Director 
Cincinnati Union Bethel 
Anna Louise Inn 
300 Lytle 

Cincinnati, OH 45202 



Mr. James Jordan 
Executive Director 
Coalition of Neighborhoods 
6566 Montgomery Raod,' Suite 10 
Cincinnati, 0H 45213 



Ms. Sheila Wilson 
President/CEO 

Urban League of Greater Cincinnati 
2400 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 



Mr. Ken Davidson 
Executive Director 
Victory Neighborhood Services 
2615 Melrose Avenue 
Cincinnati, OH 45206 



Mr. Joseph Quick 
Executive Director 
Boy Scouts of America 
Dan Beard Council 
2331 Victory Parkway 
Cincinnati, 0H 45206 



Mr. Fermon Knox 
Executive Director 
Emanuel Community Center 
1308 Race Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45210 



Ms. Bettl Hint on 
Executive Director 

Children's Protective Services SW OH 
2400 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 



Mr. K. A. Musser 

Executive Director 

Santa Maria Community Services 

2104 St. Michael Street 

Cincinnati, OH 45204 



Mr. Ned Hertzenberg 
President 

Cincinnati Scholarship Foundation 
230 E. 9th Street 
Cincinnati t OH 45202 
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CAE Survey Agency Listing 



Mr. Hikfe Schndth 
Executive Director 
Cotrniittek/ror Kids 
P.O. Bq/Y43 
CovingtoriAKY 41012 



Hs. Eve Pearl 

Executive 0i rector 

Council on Child Abuse Southern 

7374 Reading Road, Suite 105 

Cincinnati , OH 45237 



OH 



Mr. Thorn S pea km an 
Executive Director 
Mental Helath Assn of Cinti 
2400 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 

Nr. Neil Tilow 
Executive Oi rector 
2601 Melrose Avenue, Suite 106 
Cincinnati, OH 45206 



Ms. Beth Bovsky 
Executive Oi rector 
Friars Club 
65 W. McMillan Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45219 



Ms. Ann MacOonald 
Executive Director 
Women Helping Women 
216 E. Ninth Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 



Ms. Althea Day 
Executive Oi rector 
Human Involvement Project 
2181 Victory Parkway 
Cincinnati, OH 45206 



Ms. Sid Wittenberg 
President 

Arthritis Foundation 
7811 Laurel Avenue 

Cincinnati f OH 45243 



Mr. Lee Reading 

Executive Director 

Joy Outdoor Education Center 

P.O. Box 157 

Clarksville, OH 45113 



Ms. Ann Granger 
Executive Director 
Cancer Family Care, Inc. 
7162 Reading Road, Suite 1050 
Cincinnati, OH 45237 



Ms. Nan Franks 
Executive Director 

Alcoholism Council of the Cinti Area 
118 William Howard Taft Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45219 



Ms. Monica Alles-WMte 
r Executive Director 
N Greater Cincinnati Nutrition Council 
2400 Reading Road 

Cincinnati, OH 45202 



Dr. Walter Smitson 
Executive Director 
Central Psychiatric CUnic 
3259 El land Avenue 
Cincinnati, OH 45267 



Mr. Jim Eckert 
President 

Family Services of Cincinnati 
205 w. Fourth Street 
Cincinnati, OH 4S202 



Ms. Mary Seta 
( Executive Director 
N Kidney Foundation 

2330 Victory Parkway, Room 305 
Cincinnati, OH 45206 



Dr. Lawrence Hill 
\ Executive Director 
W Public Dental Service Society 
421 East Fourth Street 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 
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CAE Survey Agency Listing 



Mr*. John Chenault 

Executive Director 
i\ Sickle Cell Awareness Group 
V s0 3770 Reading Road 

Cincinnati, OH 45229 



Ms. Madelyn Schrey 
V Executive Director 

Social Health Education, Inc. 
2400 Reading Road, 4th Floor 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 



Ms. Margie Froameyer 
Executive Director 
\ Greater Cincinnati Council for Epilepsy 
VJ 2368 Victory Parkway 
Box #601 

Cincinnati, OH 45206 

\ Mr. Mark Maxwell 
A Executive Di rector 

v Greater Cincinnati Council of Camp Fire 
885 North Bend Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45224 
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DISCXPLINE AND TRUANCY IMPROVEMENT TEAM 
CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
MEDICAL/HEALTH SERVICES SUB-COMMITTEE 
FINAL REPORT 



RECEIVED 



JUN 1 0 1992 



tm* * «»<ki&li«r fiUPCMMTEJIOCIfC 



A. MEMBERSHIP 



Dorothy Dickerson 
Sue Irvine 
Beth CUUen 
Michael Landwehr 
Marie Matsunami 
Anne Pohl 
Diane Sataryster 
Lori Turner 
Joe Wilmers 
Angela Jackson 
Student 



Staff Liaison 

Cincinnati Health Department 
Children's Hospital Medical Center 
CPS, Associate Director , Psychology 
CPS, School Nurse 
CPS, Speech Pathology Supervisor 
CPS, Food Service Director 
CPS, Substance Abuse Supervisor 
CPS, High School Assistant Principal 
Parent 

To be identified 



B. STATEMENT OF NFFD 

There are a large number of children attending our sctools who exhibit 
a variety of unmet health needs. This impacts on their behavior and 
ability to leam or make health decisions which will improve the 
quality of life and enable than to reach their full educational poten- 
tial. School children need good health in order to learn efficiently 
and effectively. 

C. PURPOSE 

To recorcnend strategies to assist in the development of a comprehen- 
sive school health progran which will; 



D. MAJOR QUESTIONS TO BE ANSWERED 

1. To what extent will a school nurse be made available to each school? 
What is the scope of services which all students will receive from 
the school nurse? 

2. What medical/health services must schools provide? Who mandates 
these services? To what extent will these services be provided 
to achieve item C? 



1. Serve ALL students in the District. 



2 . Increase the- potential for success in the entire educational 
progran by improving student discipline and attendance. 



3. What are the current medical /health services available in our 
schools? Who receives and provides these services? 
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Page 2 

FINAL REPORT ( continued ) 



E. ACTIVITIES 

The Sub-Conrrdttee conducted interviews and individual/group discussions, 
participated in ccmnittee meetings and reviewed reports arid research 
data. 

F. ROLES SPECIFIED AND SEDSMEZ^TIQNS 

It is reccnmended that the Superintendent establish a School Health 
Services Advisory Ccmnittee. This ccmnittee will continue with the 
efforts started by the Sub-Cormittee and provide the Superintendent 
with recommendations which will protect/pronote student health and 
ultimately inpr o v e student discipline and attendance. 

The following strategies were proposed by the Subcommittee. An adden- 
dum is also attached of the written concerns, recommendations and ques- 
tions submitted by mmbers of the Discipline and Truancy Ccmnittee. 
This information will serve as an important focal point for appraisal 
by the School Health Services Advisory Ccmnittee. 

G. SUB-CPMCTTEE PROPOSED STRATEGIES 

a. Request that no further state and health safety regulations be 
inposed without funding. Lobbying efforts may need to be utilized. 

b. Explore CPS resources and use own people, (e.g. educational 
programs, dietary/ nutrition ) 

c. Request that the Board implement financial decisions regarding 
the degree to which they want to support current state procedures 
and develop new health programs. 

d. Explore the possibility of funding from the Cincinnati business 
cannunity to support health programs, (e.g. Marion Merrell Dow - 
health-based firms ) 

e. Ongoing advisory/ task force to assess prograns that will be needed 
in the future, (e.g. snoking, alcohol, drugs ) 

f . Designate an individual in each school to be certified in CPR/ First 
Aid and available in case of emergency. 

g. Review all health policies/procedures every 6-12 months and revise 
as new health guidelines occur. 

h. Each year update and review with all teachers/ faculty blood, body 
fluids. Provide baggies with gloves, 4x4' s, etc. Mandatory in- 
service. 
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Page 3 

FINAL REPORT (continued) 



G. SUB-OC miTrKH PROPOSED STRATEGIES (cx>ntinued) 

i. Include health education questions on competency tests. 

j. Health service office staffed by CPS personnel and assistance pro- 
vided by Cincinnati Public Health Department and CHMZ within the 
schools, (e.g. blood work, physicals, testing, voluntary HIV testing, 
pregnancy avoidance, First Aid training and research the screenings) 
Robert Wood Johnson Foundation for funding. 

k. Provide a health reliable process to respond to current and future 
increasing number of complex medically fragile children in the 
schools. Offer appropriate training for principals, school staff 
and volunteers. 

1. Tap into third party (Medicaid) reimbursement for all health re- 
lated screenings, evaluations and treatment procedures. 

m. The District will seek funds to provide at least the State recom- 
mended minimum of health related personnel and services. 

n. Develop a medical/health services manual which indicates the ser- 
vices available for students/ families . 

H. ENAHTiKR/INHIBrroRS 

1. Enabler: Cooperative nature of health agencies, hospitals, 

private health care providers and other cannunity 
health resources. 

2. Inhibitors: District's commitment and .financial support. 



I. BUDGET 



To be determined. 
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CCNIERNED DISCIPLINE AND THJWCY TEAM MEMBERS' 
0CNCE3WS, KEOCMMENDAXIGNS AND QUESTIONS 
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DISCIPLINE AND TPUANCY IMPROVEMENT TEAM 
Interim Feedback to Sub-Conroittee 

SUB-OOMGTTEE: Medical/Health Services 
STAFF LIAISON: Dorothy J- Dickersan 



O0M4ENTS : 

Rather than ask what must be provided, ask what could be provided; I 
believe the answer to the latter is broader. In that regard, I had 
hoped this committee would be out networking, talking with the myriad 
public and private providers of services with a goal of developing 
some specific projects to respond to specific needs* (Look, e.g., at 
the Health Department's screening in Lower Price Hill*) The caimittee 1 s 
approach instead appears to be based on a model where a teacher or 
principal might contact a specific agency for a one day training, e.g. , 
will this answer health needs? (e.g., pregnancy, kids who miss school 
due to illness; AIDS and other sexually transmitted diseases; mental 
health needs; indeed, are these issues?) 

What about connecting with existing services to see if /hew they would 
like to integrate with schools (e.g., Healthchek, lead- testing) . 

I would certainly hope that your caimittee addresses the questions in 
"D" instead of passing them on unanswered. 

RHXMMH^DATIONS 

Would suggest that a manual be developed (if it already doesn't exist) 
listing services available through the schools for use by parents as well 
as referral information where parents can go. 

QUESTIONS 

In looking over the Interim Report fron this cenmittee, I would like 
to add to "Major Questions To Be Answered" : How does CPS address the 
issue of parents' rights and concerns regarding their children's health? 
We must be careful not to trample on the parents' rights to make medical 
decisions for their children while at the same time ensuring their 
children cane to school in a healthy condition conducive to learning. 

Hew are we to pay for these medical/health services given the fact that 
health insurance is a -major problem? Could the CPS contract out for 
health insurance for its kids? 
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The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation 
Annual Report 19^1 



A C C 



S S 



To Assure that 
Americans of All Ages 

Have access 
to Basic Health Care 
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For Further I s f o r m a t i o s 



3rief. descriptive PROGRAM summaries are available for selected 
Foundation grants. When possible, requests should include 
the title of the grant, the institutional recipient and the grant 
ID number. The information on 199 1 grants is available from 
the above listing: -Address 'requests to: * 

Communications Office 

The Robert Wood Johnson Foundation 

Post Office Box 2316 

Princeton. NJ 08543-2316 

Also available from the same address are non-penodic 
publications and/or films that describe the progress and 
outcomes of some ot' the programs assisted by the 
Foundation or explore areas of interest to the Foundation. 
Titles issued in 1991: 

Challenges in Heaith Care: A Chanbooh Perspective. 
1991 

Gaining Community Acceptance, by Michael Dear 
'.one in the Foundation's Health Cure 
Pe^pecaves series* 

Mentai Health Services :n :he Cnued States and 
EnvlaruL Struggling for Change 

AIDS Health Services at the Crossroads: Lessons for 
Community Care 

In addition, -he Foundation publishes Advaxczs. a 
quarterly newsletter reporting on the peopie. programs and 
pnonties of the Foundation. To receive Adv.-.sces. send your 
name and address to: Editor. Adv.-sczs. at the above address 

The Foundation does not charge for these matenais. 
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H-VOLUNTEER SERVICES 
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Discipline and Truancy Improvement Team 
Final Report 
Subcommittee: Volunteer Services 



Focus of all committees: Execute discipline policies in a caring way while 
reducing suspensions, expulsions and truancy. 

Questions: 

!• What strategies are recommended for reducing suspensions, expulsions 
and truancy? Which of these strategies are prevention-based, which 
are intervention strategies? 

2. Is what you are suggesting different from what is currently in 
ope ration? 

Membership: 

Miriam West 
John Daniels 
Jeff Brokamp 
Lucy Cane 
Linda Basler 
Sandra Hendricks 
Gwen Wilder 
Haki Zuberi 
Ryan Cooper 
Kimberly Allen 
Parent 



• Staff Liaison 

- Black Male Coalition 

- Assistant Principal, Woodward 

- Voluntary Action Agency 

- Partners-In-Eduction (P. I.E.) 

- CPS Volunteer/Parent Specialist 

- Cinti. Chapter Links, Inc. /CPS Teacher 

- Cincinnati Firefighter 

- Student 

- Student 

- To Be Identified 



Statement of Need: (the need as related to your specific committee) 

A new program/approach designed to better utilize and train volunteers to 
be informed and directly involved in the implementation of CPS 
Discipline/Truancy Policy. 



Purpose: (see Roles and Product for your committee on the Discipline and 
Truancy Team Chart) 

To provide volunteers an opportunity to be trained to assist both students 
and parents in the prevention of discipline problems, in the discipline 
process once a problem occurs, and the facilitation of a student's return 
to school after suspension or expulsion. To utilize the wealth of 
knowledge, resources, skills and time of school volunteers to implement 
the CPS Discipline/Truancy Policy. 
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Roles: (the roles of the population targeted by your committee for improving 
discipline and truancy - i.e.: Students, Parents, School Based Administrators, 
etc. ) 

The following duties pertaining to discipline would be performed by 
volunteers in the school building: 

1 . D iscipline Video Presentation 

Volunteers would go to various rooms in the school throughout the 
first quarter to facilitate a video presentation explaining the 
discipline program. Volunteers would be accompanied by a trained 
student and together they would interact with the other students 
concerning the discipline policy in the school. One volunteer would 
be responsible for the training and development of all volunteers so 
as to relieve the secretarial and phone trained staff of that 
responsibility. 

2. Phone Calling 

Volunteers would be trained in telephone skills to call parents in 
order to communicate concerns of the administration, (minor discipline 
and attendance issues). Recruitment and training would be done by a 
community agency such as the Cincinnati Youth Collaborative. 

3. Send Correspondence 

Volunteers would address and send correspondence sent to the parents 
from the school. 

4. PA Package 

Volunteers would put together a package of announcements to be read 
during the morning announcements. Each day this would be a short 
blurb concerning a particular discipline policy read by a 
representative mix of students over the course of the year. 

Activities: (i.e.: meetings, research, surveys, etc.) 

Meetings with sub committee, interviewing students and interviewing school 
volunteers . 

Recommendations: (prioritized, a budget for each recommendation, how to 
publicize /communicate) 

L. Create and develop a video tape presentation (15-18 minutes) to 

clearly explain and demonstrate the CPS Discipline/Truancy Policy to 
all students. The primary focus of the tape would be to help students 
understand and be responsible for the consequences of their behavior. 
This video will be filmed in one of the schools. It will contain 
different situations that students are faced with at school. The 
video will demonstrate the different infractions that students commit 
during the school year. It will clearly show the consequences of 
those infractions. The video will end with a brief message from the 
superintendent restating and supporting the CPS Discipline/Truancy 
policy. 
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kt least one copy of this video tape would be housed at each 
Cincinnati Public School. Trained volunteers would show this tape in 
the school throughout the first quarter to students. Volunteers would 
be accompanied by a trained student and together they would interact 
with other students concerning the discipline policy in the school. 
Budget: VCR Tape* 

Production and Copies 

Produced by CPS Communications Branch or 
Hughes Center (Communication & Journalism) 
Cost: Price of Video Tape and Copies 
Estimated $3,000 - 4,000. 

Design and publish a CPS Volunteer Handbook that will provide a 
general informational overview about the Cincinnati Public Schools 
with a special section explaining the Discipline /Truancy Policy. 
Included in this section will be examples of how a volunteer can help 
with student behavior and overall school discipline. 
Example: 

a. help the students to understand the Discipline/Truancy Policy 
(individual or small group discussion) 

b. help the student become a good school citizen (incentives, 
expectations, rewards) 

c. become a mentor/tutor to a student - be a positive role model; 
help the student understand the value of education 

d. when appropriate, help parents /guardians to understand the CPS 
Discipline/Truancy Policy 

e. help students to learn from their mistakes. Become an active 
listener to students. 

f. provide the student support during and after suspensions/ 
expulsions* 

g. help the student develop good problem solving skills. 

h* help to keep the community informed about the CPS Discipline/ 

Truancy Policy* Be a strong school supporter* 
i. Be visible and involved in school /community activities. 

Every CPS volunteer in the district should receive a copy of this 
pocket size handbook* 

Budget: Printing - Copies 

Communications Branch 

3. Develop and offer a Training Program for school volunteers working 
in specific roles to help with the Discipline Program in schools. 
(Refer to Roles - each role requires training to be effective) 
Budget: Trainer and related materials. 

Training should be offered quarterly* 
Staff Development/CYC Volunteer Project 



Inhi b i t o rs / Enab 1 e r s 

Volunteer recruitment efforts would have to be on-going throughout the 
school year to ensure an adequate number of volunteers to serve all 
schools in various roles. Schools must continue to respect, inform, and 
appreciate the talents, skills and service of volunteers. 
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*Video RAP Tape 

! 

Possible Resources To Help With the Video : 

1. Dr. Eric Abercrombie - Ethnic Programs and Services at the University of 
Cincinnati (556-6008) 330 T.U.C. ML #92 

2. Rosa Blackwell - Principal at Hughes Center. 
Gene Galvin 

3. Mike Hicks - Principal at Woodward High School. 

4. Martha Jordan - Cincinnati Public Schools (369-4856) 230 E. 9th Street, 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 

5. SCPA - To direct and oversee script/content. 

6. Communications Branch - Robert Ohr (Film director, photographer) 
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Discipline and Truancy Improvement Team 
Communications Subcommittee 

Communications Plan 



Committee Members 

William Spillers, Chair, Cincinnati Herald 
Allen Howard* Cincinnati Enquirer 

Terri Maue, Communications Specialist, Cincinnati Public Schools 
Mona Morrow, Communications Specialist, Cincinnati Public Schools 



Purpose 

The purpose of the communications subcommittee is to support, inform and educate 
through various communications efforts. 



Audience 

The target audience of communication efforts is community members, staff, parents 
and students. 



Phases 

Phase I - Research 

While the Discipline and Truancy Improvement Team subcommittees are 
conducting research, the Communications Subcommittee will give other subcommittees 
support as needed i.e. fliers for public hearings, survey forms, etc. 

Phase 2 - Recommendation 

When the Discipline and Truancy Improvement Team is ready to make 
recommendations, the Communications Branch will prepare and implement a media 
relations plan which may include a news conference, news releases, speakers on radio and 
television talk shows, and written support materials. 

Phase 3 - Implementation 

When the Discipline and Truancy Improvement Team is ready to implement a 
recommendation, the Communications Branch will be responsible for media relations and a 
prioritized communications plan that may include a budget, a specific time line, a manager 
and a list of activities including targeted mailings, a handbook and audiovisual materials. 
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Recommendations 



1 . The steering committee shall collect monthly reports on progress and activities from 
committee chairpersons and distribute them to staff liaisons. 

2 . The Communications Liaison shall be notified three weeks prior to the 
recommendation stage and two months prior to the implementation stage for development 
of communication plans. 

3 . The budget for the 1992-93 school year shall include $45,000 for implementation 
of the communication plans. The money may be used for the following (figures are 
approximate): 

• $8,000 The production and copying of video tapes that will be distributed to 

every school; 

$20,000 The printing of handbooks and other materials that will be 

distributed to parents, teachers, volunteers, and other interested 
groups; 

$7,000 Clerical assistance and distribution costs. 

$ 1 0,000 Postage for direct mailing materials to parents and community 
members. 



4. Because of anticipated tight deadlines, communications plans and budgets shall be 
approved within one week of submission. There shall be one budget manager assigned to 
handle funds allocated for communications. 

5. Each committee requesting communication support shall appoint one person who 
will work with the Communications Liaison. 

6 . The requesting committee shall provide clerical support or a budget for clerical 
support for development of the product 

7 . Upon approval of the communications plan, the requesting committee shall 
designate one person for final approval of products. 



5/12/92 
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DISdPUNE 



SUB-COMMITTEE : 



Coalition of Innovative Schools 



STAFF LIAISON: 



Jennifer Cottingham 



COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIP: 



Janet Kent 
Henri Bradshaw 
Deborah Bursey 
Theresa Henderson 
Miriam Kinard 
Patricia Torrey 
Helena Paul 
Joyce Smith 
Charles Catania 
Martha Jordan 
Markay Winston 



Principal, Hays 
Principal, Heberle 
Principal, Heinold 
Principal, Hoffman 
Principal, Oyler 
Principal, Rothenberg 
Principal, Washington Park 
Principal, Windsor 
CIS Psychologist 
CIS Nurse 
CIS Psychologist 



A. STATEMENT OF NEED: Coalition schools contribute to their students' 

academic achievement by establishing, communicating, 
and enforcing a fair and consistent discipline plan. 



C. QUESTIONS/CONCERNS TO BE ADDRESSED: 

"Instruction increases inborn worth, and right discipline strengthens the 



D. STATEMENT OF NEED: 

Through research the three biggest behavior problems at schools in general 
were identified as: threats to other students, disrespect shown to 
teachers, and fighting. 

To inprove students' overall social behavior, the school needs to establish 
closer relations with parents or guardian. 

This subcommittee decided to concentrate on Monitoring Discipline in High 
Density Areas. 

E. MONITORING DISCIPLINE IN HIGH DENSITY AREAS 
Cafeteria: 

1. Recognize that a trouble-free noon hour can make a very emotionally 
stable afternoon fee many otherwise easily upset children. 

2. Try to have a cafeteria line that moves quickly, and which allows for 
adequate serving, eating, and clear: up time. 



B. 



PURPOSE: 



To communicate an effective discipline policy that 
will contribute to the academic atmosphere by 
emphasizing the importance of : regular attendance, 
respect for self and others, academic work, and good 
conduct . 



heart." 



Horace 



65-8 B.C. 
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3. Tables of four to six children reduce problems. Avoid long mess hall 
arrangements of tables. 

4. Several conveniently placed refuse or garbage containers will disperse 
children to different locations and avoid traffic. 

5. The room needs to be attractive — pleasant and calming (beige, burnt 
orange , etc.) colors , art work (preferably by the children). 

6. Seek to restrict the span of age to no more than two years at each 
lunch setting. 

7. Supervisory personnel (aides and cafeteria) should seek to make the 
lunch period a pleasant and happy time of day. 

8. Three "Do's" (to pupils) 

a. Do have a pleasant and healthy lunch. 

b. Do sit down while eating. 

c. Do clean up your place and throw away leftover food and papers in 
proper containers. 

9. Two "Don'ts" (to pupils) 

a. Don't "pop" milk cartons. 

b. Don't throw food. 

10. Consequences of misbehavior. 

Isolation of the child at a separate table — one day minimum , five day 
maximum. 



Playground: 

1. Make sure that the activities that occur and are allowed on the 
playground have a degree of reasonable safety. Indiscriminate 
snowballing is unsafe. However , a planned day of snowballs thrown at 
an inanimate target need not be unsafe. Also, provide a designated 
areas for snowballing , if your playground is large enough. 

2. Secure and provide a sufficient supply of balls, toys, and equipment to 
reduce disputes o^-sr limited supplies and equipment. You may wish to 
involve the student council in determining the distribution of play 
areas, of balls, of equipment, 

3. Have the physical education or other skilled staff member (s) teach 
games that can be played outdoors individually or as a group. 
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4. Plan some activities that may have carry-over from day to day — i.e., a 
seven-inning baseball game that may last for three days; a one-week 
flag football game. The children who get caught up in the multi-day 
excitement may be less likely to get into trouble which deprives them 
of participation. 

5. Schedule the lunch hour to allow sufficient, but not excessive, time 
for lunch and play. Remember, some children prefer not to participate, 
and boredom will set in and perhaps disciplinary problems will result 
if they are forced to participate. Other children may, if the play 
period is too long, become excessively tired, and accidents will result 
more easily. 

6. Set up a procedure such as a warning bell, so that children and staff 
will know how much longer it will be to the end of the play period. 

7. Alert playground supervisors that insurance suits may result, and, 
therefore, that they should be careful about observation and prompt 
reporting. This practice may reduce the liability of the school 
district. 

8. Try, without pressure, to persuade a few teachers to join their 
children on the playground occasionally during the noon hour. 
Children, and perhaps teachers, will see this as one of the better 
times of their day. 

9. Provide a manual of ideas for games and other play activities for the 
playground supervisors. 

10. Provide a manual of ideas for games and other playground 

privileges — i.e., the deprivation of the privilege — first offense; 
discussion with parent (s) on frequent incidents. Most children prize 
and enjoy the playground privilege and will readily respond with 
inproved behavior if the opportunity to play may be removed. 



Halls and Corridors 

1. Seek to scatter or distribute the movement of groups within the halls 
so that small numbers of students are in the hall at one time — at the 
beginning of school, at lunch time, at dismissal, on the way to the gym 
or the auditorium, etc. 

2. Try to limit the movement through the halls to short distances. Insist 
that children use the nearest reasonable exits. 

3. Encourage teachers to allow children to go to the rest room as needed, 
rather than under the restrictions of time and lining up. Avoid having 
locked restrooms which require children to go longer distances to other 
facilities. 



;r/: 
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4. Expect any or all staff members who may be in the halls when a 
disciplinary incident occurs to assume responsibility even if "the 
child is not mine." 

5. Disapprove of running in the corridor. However , help staff members not 
to become overly sensitive to the joyful lilt or skipping gait of 
children, 

6. Prior to the close of the school year, review your staff's experiences 
and assessment of the effectiveness of handling the disciplinary 
problems, if any, in the halls. 

7. Have signs or other directional devices which point out certain areas 
or frequently used sections of the building (office, cafeteria, 
gymnasium, auditorium, library, etc.). Recognize that many children 
may not be able to read signs in their early days of schooling. 
Wherever possible, use pictorial clues as directional guides (food for 
cafeteria, ball for gymnasium, boy or girl on restroom doors, etc.). 



Auditorium 

1. Teachers and children should not come to the auditorium until called by 
you or some staff member or child whom you have designated. Children 
waiting in the halls can mean trouble. 

2. Poor seating arrangements mean trouble. Do not overcrowd children when 
they go to or arrive at the auditorium. Children need space — plenty of 
space. It may be better to have an extra assembly than to overload the 
auditorium. 

3. Schedule exciting assemblies just before lunch or just before the 
children go home. Remember, children tend to be "high" and their 
excitercent will spill over into the next hour. 

4. Plan restroom breaks for the children just before the assembly. 

5. Tape or video tape a rehearsal of the assembly events to show the 
performing children whether their voices are carrying or not. Tne 
inability of the audience to hear the children participating in the 
assembly contributes to a noisy assembly. 

6. Teachers should model the behavior they want and expect of children in 
an assembly. 

7. Allow and approve of applause. Make clear that booing is not 
acceptable. Make clear to the children and insist with teachers that 
the booing child is to be withdrawn immediately from the auditorium. 

8. Children need practice in being good audiences. There are not enough 
examples today of good audiences among adult groups. 
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9. Acknowledge good audience behavior in a variety of ways — at the 

assembly program, through announcements on the loud speaker, in written 
memos, and through rewards. 

10. Expect the teachers to attend disassemblies, to scatter throughout the 
auditorium, and, wherever possible to sit with their own children. 

11. Ask one or two teachers to remain outside of the auditorium to assist 
children or adults who may be late or who may, for some reason, decide 
not to attend the assembly. 



Resource: 

The Elementary Principal Advocate 
by 

Dr. Thomas A. Shaheen 
Dr. JoAnn A. Shaheen 



JBC/elm 
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Discipline and Truancy improvement Team 



Sub Committee: Alternatives to Suspension 



Final Report 
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Final Report 

Subcommittee: Alternatives to Suspension 

Focus of all committees: Execute discipline policies in a caring way while 
reducing suspensions, expulsions and truancy. 

A. Questions: 

1. What strategies are recommended for reducing suspension, expulsions and 
truancy? Which of these strategies are prevention-based, which are 
intervention strategies? 

a. The subcommittee gives the highest priority to a proactive, 
multifaceted guidance and counseling program which would accept 
responsibility for student and staff social and behavioral skills 
providing intensive staff training and inservice as well as student 
guidance and counseling. 

b. The guidance program provides for a Behavioral Intervention Center as 
well as many other intervention and prevention based treatments. The 
program would be holistic in nature and link students, staff, parents 
and community in the remedial process. 

c. The subcommittee also gives high priority to a supervised "time out" 
program which is both intervention and prevention based. 

d. The subcommittee also whole heartedly endorses an intensive 
"in-school" suspension class program which is heavily intervention 
based. 

e. Several other alternatives have been recommended by the committee 
most of which are prevention based. These are detailed in the body 
of our report • 

2. Is what you are suggesting different from what is currently in 
operation? 

Absolutely! The subcommittee strongly feels that the key to reducing 
suspension, expulsion and truancy is for: 

a. Adult teaching staff to take ownership of their student population! 
Families are not keeping "good" children at home •• .as crude as some 
children may appear. . .this is the clientele to be served... at 
whatever level of service is needed to turn the achievement graph 
upward ! 

b. The guidance and counseling program suggested is to be holistic in 
nature, admitting ownership of behavioral and social skills and the 
obligation to link disfunctional families with community remedial 
services. Counseling will assume, as well, the responsibility to 
cause adults in the lives of children at risk, to perform in a 
functionally beneficial manner. Children will develop self esteem, 
feel love, and understand ethnic pride! 
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B. Membership: 



Subcommittee members contributing are: 



Alexander, Cheryl 
Baskin, Brenda 
Cook, Barbara 
Dennis, Dean 
Frye, Doris 
Hunter, Thomas L. 
Leahr, Art 
McMullen, Shawn 
Reed, Dr. Alleen 
Russ, Dr. William 



Counselor/ Y.W.C. A. 

Parent, C.A.P.E. High School 

Attorney, Legal Aid 

C.P.S. Visiting Teacher 

C.P.S. Principal, C.A.P.E. High School 

C.P.S. Associate Director, Support Services 

C.P.S. Teacher, W.A.T.C.H. 

Minister/Counselor St. Luke Baptist Church 

Asst. Univ. Dean, Res/Adv St. U.C. 

C.P.S. Assoc. Dir. Sp. Ed. /Psych Services 



D. 



E. 



F. 
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STATEMENT OF NEED 

Increasing numbers of students are being separated from their schooling by 
being suspended for unacceptable behavior at school. Students most often 
suspended are those who are already behind and who are most in need of 
educational and social skill building. 



To develop recommendations for alternatives to suspension with the product 
being a package of programs with descriptive information for each program. 



Spelled out in recommendations to follow. 
ACTIVITIES 

The material herein was developed through four subcommittee and three 
special assignment subcommittee meetings. Research was conducted by 
individual members utilizing separate professional channels and nationally 
through the Education Research Information Center. 
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DISCIPLINE AND TRUANCY IMPROVEMENT TEAM 
ALTERNATIVES TO SDSPENSIQN 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

PROGRAM RECOMMENDATION 

STATEMENT OF NEED 

Increasing numbers of students are being separated from their schooling 
by being suspended for unacceptable behavior at school. Students most 
often suspended are those who are already behind and who are most in 
need of educational and social skill building. 



ALTERNATIVE RECOMMENDED 

"Pro-Active Counseling and Guidance Program" (Highest Priority) 
(Prevention/Intervention) 



PURPGSE 

Every school must maintain an exceptional guidance and counseling 
program in order to provide for linkages between home, school and 
community which will facilitate the remediation of physical, mental, 
behavioral and social skill deficiencies which prevent children from 
achieving in school. The guidance and counseling program would bear 
responsibility for: 

1. Student behavior modification (social, behavioral and student 
skills); 

2. Staff and parent in-service and training; 

3. Community agency and resource coordination, and; 

4. Student academic guidance /counseling and placement. 

PROGRAM SYNOPSIS 

1. Student behavior modification - should be a many faceted program 
linked in the beginning facet I, with a supervised "time out" program. 
In "time out" spontaneous disruptive behavior would be diffused and the 
student would be evaluated for referral back to the classroom or to 
facet II of the program. In facet II students would enter into 
counseling in order to: a. understand their own behavior; b. assume 
responsibility for their behavior; c. monitor their own behavior; d. 
begin values clarification; and; e. develop group learning and 
"cooperation" skills. Important items to be treated individually in the 
program would be self control, positive self image, responsibility, 
positive school/home and community attitudes, attitudes toward 
authority, conflict resolution skills and; job finding, holding and 
changing skills. Facet III of the program would provide for a Behavior 
Intervention Center. Students would be assigned to the center for 
longer periods of time where support personnel would team with the 
"Behavior Intervention Specialist" in order to bring about remediation 
or reevaluation and improved placement. In all facets of the program, a 
students' academic progress would continue with cooperation by classroom 
teachers. 
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2. Staff and parent inservice and trainin g is a most vital part of the 
guidance and counseling program. Staff must be prepared to cooperate 
with the linkage and referral components of the modern guidance program 
but more importantly prepared to understand and handle ethnic 
differences, student learning styles and conflict resolution 
techniques. Classroom management training must be integrated into the 
guidance and counseling program. Likewise, parents must be informed 
regarding skills to assist students negotiate schooling and they must be 
assisted to locate and utilize community services. 

3. The guidance program must integrate agency services into the school 
program thereby maximizing community resources. Office space should be 
provided right in the school for health, mental health, social welfare 
and other personal services workers to insure linkage of clients in need 
with needed services. 

4. Student academic guidance counseling and placement must be provided 
regularly and liked with all other services in order to insure progress 
and monitor the remedial capabilities of each service. Thorough record 
keeping and updated computer capability is a must. Students must be 
tracked as they move from school to school and program to program. 

E. STAFFING 

The staff assigned to the guidance and counseling program must possess 
exceptional ability in providing treatment tc the school population in 
assessed needs deficiency areas. Communication skills and demonstrated 
understanding of the client population, neighborhood and area resources 
are a must. Staff members who are providing guidance and counseling 
services, in order to serve as "student advocates" should possess strong 
leadership skills which would enable them to influence faculty, parents 
and community services providers positively. 

F. BUDGET NEEDS 

$35,499.20 
1,858-59 
37,357.79 
11,954.92 
49,312.71 

$32,792.43 

10.493.57 
$43,286.00 

$25,707.36 

8,226.35 
$33,933.71 

$2,500 
5,000 

$134.032.42 




1 Counselor (class V Step 8) 

(+ 10 da ext. yr.) 

32% fringe benefits 
Total Salary 

1 Behavior Intervention Teacher 
(class IV Step 8) 
32% fringe benefits 
Total Salary 

1 Counselor Aide (IA 2. 42 wk 

(8 hrs. per day Step 3) 
32% finge benefits 
Total Salary 

Office Supplies 
Instructional Supplies 

Grand Total 
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G. ENABLERS 

L. Provides responsible "student advocate" component. 

2. Provides capability to utilize outside resources* 

3. Takes ownership of behavior change in discipline. 

4. Improves parent/school relations. 

5. Provides inservice and training component. 

6. Reduces suspensions/expulsions. 

7. Provides mechanism to handle all "special children." 

8. Provides mechanism for student articulation through the system. 

9. Increases economy of community budget available for social services. 

H. INHIBITORS 



1. Cost 

2. Belief systems, (whether the community believes "rules" will turn 
the tide for "at risk" children or "intensive adult intervention.") 
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DISCIPLINE AND TRUANCY IMPROVEMENT TEAM 
ALTERNATIVES TO SUSPENSION 
SUBCOMMITTEE 



PROGRAM RECOMMENDATION 



A. STATEMENT OF NEED 

Increasing numbers of students are being separated from their schooling by 
being suspended for unacceptable behavior at school* Students most often 
suspended are those who are already behind and who are most in need of 
education skill building. 

Bo ALTERNATIVE RECOMMENDED 

"In-School Suspension Class" (High Priority) (Intervention) 

C. PURPOSE 

The "full time" In School Suspension Class would allow students who commit less 
serious violations of the discipline code to serve their suspension in an 
isolated setting where academics and social skill instruction continues. 



D . PROGRAM SYNOPSIS 

The I.S.S. Program should be fully covered by adopted Board of Education Policy 
and Procedures. The types of infractions for which this remedy is to be used 
should be fully spelled out. It will not work for every student and every 
problem* Staff members selected for the program should ppssess the unique 
skills to teach and counsel reluctant learners and their parents* Isolation 
and strict supervision are critical components of the plan* Student/parent 
contract writing may even be employed effectually* All teachers in a building 
must be informed and involved in providing support for the I*S*S* Program* 
Each student assigned to I.S.S. should have an individual plan developed for 
her/him* The counseling program should be linked with the I*S*S* effort and 
assist with social skill development, staff development, parent counseling and 
agency linkage. Strict procedures and requirements for- reentry into the 
regular classroom must be developed* The I*S*S* Program should allow the 
student to continue progress with his/her entire academic schedule* The I*S*S* 
class should be limited to a maximum of 16 students at any one time* A 
successful I*S*S* Program mandated the cooporation of all other classroom 
teachers* 



The teacher assigned to the I*S*S* Program should possess unique skills as both 
teacher and counselor. Only staff members with ability appraised as "above 
average 11 should be considered to provide services for these children* 

A salary incentive should be offered to insure the quality of instruction and 
counseling needed for a successful I.S.S* Program. 



E. 



STAFFING 
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BUDGET NEEDS: (1 CLASSROOM) 



1 Teacher (Class IV, step 8) 
Salary Incentive 



$32,792.43 
1,500.00 
34,292.43 
10,973.57 
45,266.00 



32% Fringe Benefits 
Total Staff Cost 



Classroom Supplies 
In Service 



500.00 
500.00 
$47,766.00 



Field Trips 

TOTAL PROGRAM COSTS 



G. 



ENABLE RS 



1. Students'" education continues, increases promotion rate. 

2. Removes the "reward of being out of school" for reluctant learners. 

3. Disruptive students are removed from regular classes permitting others to 
learn. 

4. Provides a counseling vehicle to work with the continually disruptive 
student • 

5. r »duces number of out of school suspensions and number of costly tasks 
.required by them. 

6. Increases financial resources to the district as students are not counted 
absent on A.D.A. forms which are used by the state for revenue sharing. 



1. The I.S.S. Program is costly. 

2. Some students, whose academic and social needs are met by the I.S.S. teacher 
do not want to be mains t reamed back into regular classes. 



H. 



INUIBITERS 
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DISCIPLINE AMD TRUANCY IMPROVEMENT TEAM 
ALTERNATIVES TO SUSPENSION 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

PROGRAM RECOMMENDATION 

A* SIaIEMENT OF NEED 

Increasing numbers of students are being separated from their schooling by 
being suspended for unacceptable behavior at school* Students most often 
suspended are those who are already behind and who are most in need of 
educational and social skill building* 



B. ALTERNATIVE RECOMMENDED 

"Supervised Time Out Room" (High Priority) (Intervention) 



C. PURPOSE 

A quiet room where students who have exhibited potential to upset the classroom 
teaching environment are sent for one or more periods with assignments or 
counseling tasks to be completed under the supervision of an aide. 



D. PROGRAM SYNOPSIS 

The Time Out Room offers a pause in the schedule of a student who is upset or 
exhibiting behavior that might upset others* The time out room is supervised 
by an Aide who possesses counseling skills and who reports to an Assistant 
Principal, Principal or Counselor* Ideally , the time out room should be linked 
with the Guidance Program in that students might work on social and behavioral 
skills that enable them to achieve in the classroom* Before exiting the Time 
Out Room, the student should always be interviewed and cleared by the 
administrator or counselor in charge. The Monitor or Aide in the Supervised 
Time Out Room assists students with assignments that are sent down with them by 
teachers and also with counseling and guidance* 



E. STAFFING 

The S*T*0«R* Program is staffed with a well qualified teachers'* aide who 
possesses counseling and guidance skills and proven ability to administer to 
the needs of reluctant learners* 



F. BUDGET NEEDS: (1 CLASSROOM) 



1 Teacher's Aide (7hrs. daily at $8*99 hr. 36 wks) $11,327.40 

32% fringe benefits 3,624.76 

Total Salary 14,952*16 

In Service/Training 250.00 

Classroom Supplies 500.00 

Total Staff Cost $15,702.16 
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G. ENABLERS 

L. Provides troubled student with "time out" from teacher or setting where 
there is a grievance • • 

2. Provides a facilitator/counselor as liaison between student and sending 
teacher. 

3. Averts more serious discipline problems and allows academics to continue* 

4. Links Assistant Principal/Principal to the problem solution* 

5. Les3 costly than regular In School Suspension Class* 

6. Improves student attendance as suspension from school is not used. 



H. INHIBITORS 

1. Program is costly but less so than I.S.S. 

2. Program will not work unless teachers cooperate fully in sending 
assignments. 

3. Program handles only mild disciplinary and social skill problems* 

4. Student is separated from formal instruction as no licensed teacher is 
present* 

5. Calibre of Instructor Assistant needed to provide services to reluctant 
learners hard to find* 
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DISCIPLINE AND TRUANCY IMPROVEMENT TEAM 
ALTERNATIVES TO SUSPENSION 
SU1COMMITTEE 

PROGRAM RECOMMENDATION 

A. STATEMENT 0? NEED 

Increasing lumbers of students are being separated from their schooling by 
being suspended for unacceptable behavior at school* Students most often 
suspended are those who are already behind and who are most in need of 
educational and social skill building* 

B* ALTERNATIVE RECOMMENDED 

"S.O.S. (Save One Student Program)" (Prevention) 

C* PURPOSE 

To provide disruptive, at risk students with a full time role model, counselor 
and advocate and to provide continuous linkage with adult supervision for 
behavior modification* 

D. PROGRAM SYNOPSIS 

Each year the school identifies its most "chronic behavior problem" or "at 
risk" group of students* Administrators, teachers, custodians, teacher aides, 
parents and community volunteers each adopt one student on the list for the the 
school year* The adult S.O.S. team provides saturation counseling and other 
support services and networking needed to remediate each student* Great 
emphasis is given to "student saves" (remediations) within the adult network* 
Team meetings are frequent and students are tracked very thoroughly* 

E. STAFFING 

Any responsible caring adult preferably on the permanent school staff but 
community mentors work well with careful structure and networking* 

F. BUDGET NEEDS 

1. Program Cost Free (Possibly §500-$1000 for 

special events funds are raised 
by the S.O.S. Team* 

2* Space Provided by host school 

(counseling rooms, etc*) 

H* EN ABUSES 

1* No cost 

2. Reinvests staff in at risk students 

3* Creates overall improved school counseling environment 

4. Sets up a new "connection" to school for "at risk 11 youth 

5* Improves achievement reduces suspension, expulsion, drop out* 

I* IKHIBITERS 

1* Requires large volunteer team with commitment to consistency of services* 

2* Demands leadership support to sustain motivation, program appraisal and 
rnir continuity for selected students* 

EKJC 
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DISCIPLINE AND TRUANCY IMPROVEMENT TEAM 
ALTERNATIVES TO SUSPENSION 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

PROGRAM RECOMMENDATION 

A* STATEMENT OP NEED 

Increasing nuabers of students are being separated from their schooling by 
being suspended for unacceptable behavior at school* Students most often 
suspended are those who are already behind and who are most in need of 
educational and social skill building* 

B. ALTERNATIVE RECOMMENDED 

Amend Adolescent Program (Prevention) 

C. PURPOSE 

To provide 13-19 year old teens with conflict resolution skills and 
opportunities to reflect on anger, destructive behavior and the effects of 
domestic violence* 

D. PROGRAM SYNOPSIS 

The program is provided by trained counselors from the YWCA and is conducted 
right in the schools* Five to ten structured group discussion sessions focus 
on anger control and teen coping skills* Self control and self discipline for 
greater social, personal, educational and career rewards is the goal of the 
program* 

E. CONTRACT INFORMATION - 

Ms* Cheryl Alexander, YWCA, Northeastern Center, 5257 Montgomery Road, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45212, Phone : 241-7090 

F. STAFFING 

YWCA Counselors - Students referred by School Counselor, Teachers, 
Administrators • 

G. BUDGET NEEDS 

1* Program Cost Free 

2* Space, heating, cooling, etc* Provided by host school 

H* ENABLERS 

1* No cost* 

2* Linkage with Community resources* 

3* Student awareness and self discipline is emphasized* 

4* Assists students to avert suspension from school* 

5* Provides students and schools with a counseling vehicle* 

I. INHIBITERS 

1* Program geared to children with readiness for growth, not severe behavior 
problem youth* 

2* Resources of YWCA possibly not deep enough to handle system-wide need 
q (limited number of schools)* f .- w 
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Identif icatioa of Intervention Strategies to Support Implementation 
of Board Policy — Interscholastic Athletics and Extracurricular Activities 



Background 



In August 1991, the Board of Education passed a new policy on 
interscholastic athletics and extracurricular activities (Policy 6145*1, see 
Appendix A)* This policy raises the standards for participation in these 
activities above Ohio High School Athletic Association (OHSAA) requirements* 
Among other stipulations, starting in the 1992-93 school year, students in 
grades seven through twelve must maintain a 2*0 GPA and pass all of their 
courses to be eligible to participate in such activities* To minimize the 
number of ineligible students, the administration believed it imperative that 
interventions be identified, developed, and implemented to help students meet 
the new standards* 

Toward that end, a broad-based committee was formed to develop 
Interventions strategies and determine the costs involved in implementing 
them* Committee members are shown in Appendix B* The committee first analyzed 
the policy, discussed its implications, and addressed implementation issues* 
Based on the common understanding this provided, ideas for intervention 
strategies were then developed* 

This report provides an overview of some of the implementation issues 

addressed by the committee, a summary of recommended intervention strategies, 

an estimate of the costs of implementing recommended interventions, and 
recommendations for action* 



Implementation Issues 

In analyzing the revised policy, the committee identified a number of 
issues that will need to be addressed by a district procedure* This section 
summarizes the committee's understanding of these issues* 

A dministrative Procedure 

One critical issue identified in the committee's deliberations was the 
need for an administrative procedure that must be developed in time to support 
Implementation of the policy and pilot testing of intervention strategies in 
the fourth quarter of the current year and in ensuing years* Other issues that 
vrere not discussed by the committee, but that need to be addressed by the 
procedure include the impact of summer school and night school grades* 
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OHSAA Rules 

Athletes will be required to meet all regulations and eligibility criteria of 
the Ohio High School Athletic Association (OHSAA) and the criteria established in 
the new policy* This means that in addition to maintaining a 2.0 average and 
passing all courses, athletes in grades nine to twelve must also receive passing 
grades in four one credit courses or the equivalent each quarter. Students in 
grades seven and eight who meet the criteria of the new policy will have met OHSAA 
criteria, as well, since the new criteria include the OHSAA criteria (i.e., 
students must pass 75 percent of their courses). 

As stated in OHSAA regulations, the eligibility of transfer students must be 
established by the receiving school based on school records provided by the 
sending school. Because the policy (6145.1) does not cover the provisions of 
the OHSAA regulations, the policy needs to be revised to clarify this issue 
(see Recommendation 1). 



Monitoring Student Eligibility 

Currently, there is no standard automated system that can be used to 
determine eligibility at the end of each quarter or at midterm, when previously 
ineligible students can regain eligibility. Thus, eligibility certification 
will need to be done at each school based on a manual system for the present 
time. Ultimately, a computerized system would make this process much easier. 
Committee members strongly favor developing a carbonized standard form and 
procedures for determining end-of -quarter and midterm eligibility. Committee 
members believe coaches and club advisors should be responsible for using this 
form to certify eligibility (as coaches now certify that their athletes are 
OHSAA-eligible). Once eligibility has been certified, completed forms should 
be forwarded to the building principal and filed in students' records. The 
proposed form to be used for this purpose is shown in Appendix C 

Additionally, each school, coach, and club advisor will have the option to 
develop other forms or use existing forms to monitor student performance /grades 
on a more frequent basis (as many coaches now do). Additionally, they may use 
such forms to monitor students' grades in the quarter(s) before students begin 
participating in a sport or activity. Many believe that more frequent progress 
checks are necessary and will help maintain student eligibility. 

All club advisors and athletic coaches will need to be thoroughly familiar 
with the new policy, its implications, and their responsibilities in 
implementation of the policy. They will need to be able to calculate GPAs for 
participating students to determine their eligibility. All course grades will 
be weighted equally in calculating GPAs, except those for multi-bell courses 
which will be weighted by the number of bells. Eligibility will be determined 
independently each quarter based on students' quarter grades; semester grades 
do not influence eligibility. 

Academic Probation 

As per the policy— "The Superintendent shall establish the special 
provisions of academic probation" — the committee resolved that a standard form 
and procedures for Academic Probation requests be developed (as a standard 
method was recommended for monitoring student eligibility). Suggested Academic 
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Probation forms are shown in Appendix D, one for seventh and eighth grade 
students and one for students in grades nine through twelve Committee members 
also believe Academic Probation decisions should be made at the local level. 
In order to apply for Academic Probation, athletes and participants in extra- 
curricular activities must be eligible under OHSAA regulations and' must 
complete Academic Probation forms* Completed Academic Probation forms (whether 
approved or not) shall be filed in the students' records. Coaches and club 
advisors will be responsible for certifying that students applying for Academic 
Probation are OHSAA eligible and that they are eligible to apply for probation 
under the quidelines specified in the policy. 



Regaining Eligibility at Midterm 

Conmittee members believe that any student who was determined to be 
ineligible to participate in athletics or extracurricular activities based on 
previous quarter grades should be able to regain eligibility at midterm (a) if 
the student meets OHSAA eligibility regulations and (b) if at midterm the 
student obtains a 2.0 GPA and is not failing any courses. Club advisors and 
coaches will use the previously mentioned standard form (Appendix C) to certify 
that the student has regained eligibility. 

Students who are eligible to participate based on previous quarter grades 
cannot be designated ineligible at midterm, i.e., once eligibility has been 
granted, the student remains eligible for the entire quarter. 



Extracurricular Activities 

Extracurricular activities, which are covered by the policy, are organized, 
supervised activities that occur outside of class and are not a part of the 
curriculum. They are distinguished from co-curricular activities, which are 
excluded from the policy. Co-curricular activities are those activities that 
have an associated course number and for which students receive a grade. 

Appendix E provides a list of common athletic and extracurricular 
activities. There will be some differences between schools and between students 
in the same activity as to whether an activity is extra- or co-curricular. For 
example, some Pep Band members are also enrolled in a band course and their 
participation in Pep Band counts toward their grade in band. Such students are 
in a co-curricular status and do not need to meet the eligibility criteria of 
the new policy. Pep Band members who are not also enrolled in the band course 
are in an extracurricular status and must meet the new criteria. School 
principals will be responsible for determining the activities and students 
covered by the policy. 

Conmittee members distinguished between students participating in an 
extracurricular activity that provides services to others and students who 
receive such services. Students do not have to meet the new eligibility 
criteria to receive services such as peer counseling or peer tutoring. 
Students who provide such services are covered by the new policy and must meet 
the new criteria. 
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Inpact of Summer School and Night School Grades 

OHSAA regulations state that sutaaer school grades cannot be used to 
substitute for failing grades in the previous grading period when determining 
OHSAA eligibility. However, if students meet the OHSAA criteria for eligibility 
based on fourth quarter grades but do not meet the criteria of the district's 
new policy, attending sunnier school might enable then to gain eligibility in the 
fall. In the summer of 1992 immediately prior to implementation of the policy, 
this summer school option might have a significant impact in reducing the number 
of students who are ineligible to compete or participate in activities in the 
fall. This issue, as well as the impact of night school grades, was not discussed 
by the committee. It should be resolved and incorporated in the district's 
procedure . 
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Recommended Intervention Strategies 



Based on students'* grades from the first quarter of the 1991*92 school year, 
it is estimated that approximately SS percent of students in grades seven through 
twelve would have been ineligible under the new policy— an increase of about 27 
percentage points over the existing OHSAA eligibility criteria* Thus, it appears 
that intervention strategies will be critical in helping students continue to 
participate in athletics and extracurricular activities. 

These interventions must serve students in grades nine through twelve* 
Students in grades seven and eight will be served by other intervention 
strategies being developed by the Marking and Reporting Practices Committee 
as that committee's members address the elimination of social promotions. 
Interventions must serve students in regular and special programs (e.g., 
vocational or special education), in neighborhood and alternative schools, and 
in all curriculum areas. Committee members emphasized that strategies proposed 
by the group should capitalise on and be in addition to existing programs, 
rather than replacing them* To help students maintain their eligibility, 
implemented interventions should be available to all students; access should 
not be limited to students who have already been designated as ineligible. 

A complete list of intervention strategies identified by committee members 
is provided in Appendix F. Some of these strategies cut across many other 
intervention strategies (e.g., involve parents), while others might be combined 
to improve the effectiveness of interventions (e.g., using tutors from the 
Business Community to assist toachers during Help Nights). Finally, some items 
that were identified as intervention strategies are actually methods to ease 
implementation of the new policy (e.g., provide computers to monitor 
eligibility). 

To ensure that the most critical strategies were recommended and 
presumably funded, committee members used the complete list to identify key 
interventions. At the conclusion of the final committee meeting, each member 
present was asked to select the five strategies that he or she would most like 
to see implemented. In priority order, the eight strategies mentioned most 
often were: 

Item 3. Publicize existing interventions. 
Item 7. Provide Help Nights. 

Item 1. Provide orientation/publicity campaign about new policy. 
Item 4. Provide Study Tables. 

Item 5. Provide means to monitor students'* progress. 
Item 11. Solicit assistance from Business Community. 
Item 9. Provide Saturday School. 
Item 16. Provide computers to monitor eligibility. 

Examining these eight reveals that they are a mixture of true 
interventions (Items 7, 4, and 9), publicity efforts (Items 3 and 1), and other 
efforts that might either ease implementation of the new policy (Items 5 and 
16) or support the true interventions (Item 11). Discussion of each true 
intervention and costs associated with implementation are provided below. The 
two publicity items will then be discussed along with a cost proposal enclosed 
as an Appendix. Finally, the remaining items (5, 16, and 11) are discussed 
without a cost proposal because they are not seen as direct interventions. 

o 39-' 
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Item 7; Provide systematic "Help Nights" where students can receive academ ic 
assistance after school* 

This intervention will provide after-school academic assistance to 
students four hours a week* It is recommended that classroom teachers from 
throughout each high school (all curriculum areas) be scheduled to staff these 
sessions and be paid extended time to do so. Keeping a low student-teacher 
ratio of about 10:1 will allow teachers the flexibility to provide remedial 
group instruction if sufficient students need help in one area or to circulate 
among a number of students providing individual assistance on homework or other 
assignments, as needed. Teachers might be scheduled so that two or three 
subject areas are represented each night or so that many subject areas are 
always represented. In either case, students should have a way of knowing 
which teachers and which subjects will be available each night so that they can 
plan to attend on the nights that will help rhem most (e.g., a posted Help 
Night Schedule). Additionally, schools can schedule Help Nights to fit their 
needs (e.g., four one-hour sessions each week or two two-hour sessions each 
week). The costs related to this intervention are in the areas of staffing, 
materials and supplies, and transportation. 

It should be noted that many other interventions on the list in Appendix £ 
might be incorporated in systematic Help Nights. Peer tutors or volunteer 
tutors (parents, Partners-in-Education , Business Community representatives) 
could assist students during Help Nights, computer-based self -tutoring might be 
offered, and training in organizational and study skills could be provided. 

It is proposed that Help Nights be offered to students in grades nine to 
twelve at all ten high schools and at Bater Junior High. The committee 
recommends that Help Nights be scheduled four hours a week for approximately 30 
weeks of the school year. Coordinating teachers on extended time will be 
needed to manage Help Nights at each school. It is proposed that funds be 
provided to each school for purchasing materials and supplies to support 
Help Night. Students who normally ride Metro will be able to use their Metro 
Pass with extended activity sticker to return home. Students who normally have 
Yellow Bus service (at C.A.P.E., Woodward, and Hughes) will be provided Metro 
passes in lieu of yellow bus service on nights they attend Help Night. 
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Help Night Budget 

Staffing : 

Teachers: 18,000 hours per year @ 

$21.80 an hour Extended Service 3 $392,400 

Coordinating Teachers: 1,320 hours per year @ 

$23.43 an hour Extended service b 30,928 

Total Salaries 423,328 

Fringe Benefits (§ 32% 135,465 

Total Staffing $558,793 

Materials and Supplies : 

$5,000 per school per year c 55,000 

Transportation : 

26,400 trips home @ $.50 per trip d 13,200 
Total Cost: $626,993 



a These figures were based on the assumption that approximately 50 percent of 
ineligible stue^nts in grades nine through twelve will participate in Help 
Nights and that on average they will attend two hours a week* Additionally 
it was assumed that Help Nights will run four hours a week, 30 weeks a year* 
Expansion of the program could incur additional expenses if there is greater 
interest in participating. 

b One coordinating teacher at each of the ten high schools and at Dater Junior 
High would be responsible for coordinating and scheduling the school's Help 
Nights and would be paid four hours per week extended time to do so* 

c Materials and supplies were budgeted at an average of $5,000 per year per 
school . It is recommended that the materials and supplies budget line be 
divided among schools based on their enrollment and estimated rate of student 
ineligibility* 

d These figures are based on the assumption that all participants at C*A*P*E* 
and about half at Woodward and Hughes currently receive Yellow Bus service 
and would need a Metro pass to return home after attending Help Night. 
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Item 4: Provide "Study Tables" for participants run by coaches/club advisors * 

Study Tables differ from Help Nights in several ways. Because of the close 
bond that already exists between coaches and their players and between club 
advisors and club members, motivation among all Study Table participants should 
be higher. Also, Study Tables provide a scheduled time for athletes to meet with 
their coaches and for club members to meet with their club advisor when academics 
are the focus instead of athletics or club activities. This intervention provides 
a time for coaches and club advisors to reinforce the idea that academics are an 
important part of athletics and extracurricular activities. Coaches who are now 
using Study Tables use this as a structured time for students to complete 
assignments and as a time to review students" progress in hopes of identifying 
problems early and preventing future ineligibility. During this time coaches and 
club advisors might also provide tutoring if they felt qualified in a subject 
area in which a student was having difficulties. 

As with Help Nights other interventions could be combined with Study Tables. 
Peer tutors, volunteers, or parents might periodically provide additional help at 
Study Tables. Motivational speakers might be called upon occasionally to address 
the importance of academics for students in a particular activity or sport. 
Participants might also strengthen their group cohesion or sense of "team" by 
helping one another with homework or by setting up a system to ensure all members 
get to school daily and receive assignments when absent. 

It is proposed that each coach and club advisor hold Study Table one hour a 
week and that this time be above and beyond club activities, practices, games, 
performances, and preferably other interventions. Because of this, it is 
recommended that they be paid extended service time to do so. There will be no 
costs for managing this intervention and no costs for materials and supplies. 
Transportation will be provided to students receiving Yellow Bus service as 
described for Help Nights. 



Study Tables Budget 

Staffing : 

Coaches and Club Advisors: 10,260 hours 
per year @ $21.80 an hour Extended Service 3 $223,668 



Fringe Benefits Q 32% 71,574 

Total Staffing $295,242 



Transportation: 



30,000 trips home @ $.50 per trip 1 ? 15,000 
Total Cost : $310,242 



• This figure is based on an estimated 342 head coaches and club advisors 

In the high schools who will hold Study Tables. Additionally, it was assumed 
that each of these indi' .duals will hold Study Tables for one hour a week, 
30 weeks of the year. 'J Q ~ 

O . b This figure is based on the assumption that 1,000 students at C.A.P.E., 

Woodward, and Hughes who normally receive Yellow Bus service will participate 
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Item 9. Provide Saturday School staffed in part with education students from 
local colleges and universities * 

This intervention will provide students the opportunity to attend Saturday 
School in their own high school for three hours each week* The services provided 
at Saturday School will be similar to those offered at Help Nights: individual 
or small group tutoring, computer-assisted self-tutoring, and/or peer tutoring. 
Offering these services on Saturday morning provides a different time for 
students to seek services, which might be particularly helpful for students with 
after-school jobs. In addition to being able to seek assistance from their 
regular classroom teachers, during Saturday School students will also receive 
tutoring from volunteers recruited from local colleges and universities 
(particularly education students)* Teachers and tutors with expertise in a 
broad range of subject areas will staff each school's Saturday School so that 
students can get assistance in whatever subjects they are struggling with* It 
is suggested that half of the Saturday School staff members be teachers paid 
Extended Service time and half be volunteer tutors. 

It is recommended that a half-time Saturday School Director be assigned • 
This individual will be responsible for working with local colleges and 
universities to recruit volunteer tutors, providing orientation sessions for 
tutors, and working with each school to schedule tutors to meet local needs. 
The Saturday School Director might also solicit tutors from the Cincinnati Youth 
Collaborative (CYC) and the Business Community. Because of the time needed to 
recruit volunteer tutors, it is unlikely this intervention could be implemented 
during the pilot this year. 

At each high school, it is recommended that a coordinating teacher be paid 
six hours extended time each week to schedule teachers and tutors for Saturday 
School, to publish a Saturday School schedule of teachers each week, to 
coordinate Saturday School in the building, and to encourage student 
participation. The coordinating teacher might also solicit additional tutors 
from the school's Partner-in-Education, from the local community, or from among 
current mentors in the school. It is recommended that Saturday School be 
staffed to maintain a low teacher/ tutor to student ratio of 10:1, like for Help 
Night. 

In addition to staff costs for teachers, coordinating teachers, and the 
Saturday School Coordinator, additional personnel costs will be incurred to open 
each school on Saturday. It is recommended that each school receive funding for 
materials and supplies to be used during Saturday School and that these funds be 
divided among schools based on enrollment and estimated ineligibility rates. 
Transportation (bus tokens) will be provided to all students who have a Metro 
Pass or normally receive Yellow Bus service when they attend Saturday School. 
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Saturday School Budget 



46,391 
19,000 
18,077 



Staffing : 

Teachers: 6,750 hours per year @ 

$21.80 an hour Extended Service 3 $147,150 

Coordinating Teachers: 1,980 hours per year 9 
$23.43 an hour Extended service* 

Saturday School Director: .5 @ $38,000 per year c 

Custodians: 990 hours per year @ $18.26 per hour 

Plant Operators: 540 hours per year @ 

$25.79 per hour d 13,927 

Total Salaries 244,545 

Fringe Benefits @ 322 

Total Staffing 

Materials and Supplies : 

$2,500 per school per year 

Transportation : 

90,000 bus tokens @ $.50 per token* 

Building Services : 

150 classrooms per week @ $5.54 per classroom per hour 



78,254 



$322,799 



27,500 



45,000 



24,930 



Total Cost: 



$420,229 
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a These figures were based on the assumption that approximately 50 percent of 
ineligible students in grades nine through twelve will attend Saturday School 
and that on average they will attend every other week. Additionally it was 
assumed that Saturday School will run three hours a week, 30 weeks a year, and 
that half of the staff will be volunteer tutors. More or less interest in 
Saturday School will change costs accordingly. 

b One coordinating teacher at each of the ten high schools and at Dater Junior 
High would be responsible for scheduling and coordinating Saturday School and 
would be paid six hours per week extended time to do so. 

c One Saturday Schoc>l Director would coordinate recruitment, orientation, and 
scheduling of volunteers and would be hired as a half-time supervisor (200 day). 

d While all high schools require a Custodian to open the school on Saturday, only 
C.A.P.E., S.C.P.A. , Withrow, Clark Academy, Walnut Hills and Dater Junior High 



O o n 



require a plant operator. 
9 All students who have a Metro Pass or receive Yellow Bus service will be given 
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These three interventions provide students a variety of ways to receive 
additional assistance to maintain or improve their grades. They complement 
each other in that they provide different sources of help at different times 
during the week. Every effort should be made to encourage students who are 
at-risk of losing their eligibility to take full advantage of these options. 
Students who want to maintain or improve their grades should also be encouraged 
to participate in these interventions. 

The next two items are quasi-interventions that involve publicity efforts. 
That they were ranked first and th'rd indicates the importance committee members 
attach to such efforts. Committee members also stressed the need to begin these 
publicity efforts no later than fourth quarter of this year. Because the policy 
takes effect in September 1992, grades from fourth quarter of this year will 
determine a student's eligibility to play football, march in the Pep Band, or 
sing in the Gospel Choir in the fall. Students must be given "fair warning" of 
the change so that they can work to remain eligible in the fall. 

Item 1. Conduct a publicity campaign to ensure students, parents, teachers » 
coaches, club advisors, administrators, tutors, mentors, and the 
public understand the new policy, its implications, and their role in 
its successful implementation . 

This item has been reworded to include the focus of items 13 and 15 which 
committee members often combined with item 1. This quasi-intervention involves 
making the many constituencies of the public schools fully aware of the new 
policy. A multi-faceted effort was recommended by the committee. First and 
foremost, students and their parents must be aware that this policy takes 
effect in the fall and that it may have a significant impact on each child's 
experience in school. Second, coaches, club advisors, and administrators who 
are and will be involved in monitoring student eligibility must be aware of 
what the new policy says, what it requires of them, and what they can do to 
help their athletes and activity participants maintain their eligibility. 
Third, teachers must know that they will be asked to provide grade reports for 
many more students than in the past and they they may have the opportunity 
through recommended interventions to assist their students outside of the 
regular classroom. Finally, tutors, mentors, and other volunteers who work in 
our schools > as well as each school's LSAC and the general public, need to see 
that this policy is an important part of the district's efforts to strengthen 
educational standards that some have called lax. 

Item 3. Publicize existing interventions so that students, parents, teachers, 
coaches, club advisors, and the public know what is available . 

This quasi-intervention involves additional publicity efforts. A wide 
variety of interventions are already in place in our schools and these will be 
supplemented with the interventions proposed by the committee. However, 
committee members indicated that students may not be aware of what is available 
or how to access such services. Additionally, implementation of the new policy 
may prompt students who have not previously sought out such services, to do so 
now. It is recommended that a systematic effort to document and publicize 
existing services be made. A district-vide "Directory of Services" could be 
developed that (a) identifies and describes each service, (b) indicates the 
days and/or hours when the service is available, (c) specifies any limits on 
eligibility for the services, and (d) indicates who to contact to become 
involved. Likewise, each school could develop a similar directory for services 
unique to the school. While the primary focus of these directories would be on 
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interventions that are academically-oriented, services that address the causes 
of absenteeism or other factors that influence students' grades night also be 
included. 

A proposal outlining publicity efforts related to both item I and item 3 
and associated costs is shown in Appendix G. 

The remaining three items that appeared on the list of eight most 
important strategies are not interventions in and of themselves* They can be 
seen as strategies to support implementation of the new policy or 
implementation of the three recommended interventions. 

Item 5. Develop and use a timely, reliable, accurate^ and proactive means of 
monitoring student progress /grades . 

While committee members believe a standard form and procedures are needed 
to determine end-of -quarter eligibility , they also believe that more frequent 
monitoring of student grades would be helpful in identifying and resolving 
problems before students become ineligible. Nonetheless, committee members do 
not believe this process should be mandated or standardized across the 
district. Individual coaches and club advisors should be free to work out a 
system for monitoring the performance of student participants that meets their 
needs. Some coaches report that they currently do this weekly or bi-weekly and 
they use a variety of procedures to do so. There was some discussion of the 
feasibility of assigning an Activity Director or Academic Advisor to each 
school to coordinate mid-term and end-of -quarter eligibility determination and 
to assist in monitoring student progress on a more frequent basis. 

Item 16. Provide computers to assist in monitoring eligibility. 

As mentioned previously, a computer-based system for monitoring student 
eligibility is desirable, but not feasible for the present time. Nonetheless, 
committee members believe there should be some movement in this direction in 
the near future. Two options were discussed: (1) using the central mainframe 
computer to report quarterly GPAs and eligibility as part of the mark reporting 
application, and (2) providing personal computers, appropriate software, and 
staff to each school so that grades and eligibility can be t&nitored within the 
building. Because the policy applies to students in grades seven through 
twelve, either option would have to be developed to accommodate schools with 
students in any of these grades. 

Item 11. Solicit tutors^ mentors, and/or funds from CYC, the Business Comnunity 
and Partners-in-Education . 

This strategy is one that can be combined with any of the recommended 
interventions or with others that were identified. Committee members saw the 
need for developing a partnership with the public and the Business Community in 
addressing the implementation of the new policy. Just as publicity efforts 
must focus on the public, interventions must involve the public, as well. 
Tutors and mentors can be recruited to assist teachers, coaches, and club 
advisors during Help Nights, Study Tables, and Saturday School. They can also 
provide one-on-one assistance to students outside of these interventions. 
Additionally, comnunity-based organizations might be approached to develop 
their own interventions to supplement those recommended by the committee. 
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Conclusions 



In discussing and analyzing the now policy on interscholastic athletics 
and extracurricular activities, committee members identified a number of issues 
that must be addressed in a written procedure detailing implementation of the 
policy* The need for a policy revision to address OHSAA regulations was also 
identified* 

Many potentially-useful intervention strategies were proposed by committee 
members to help students gain and maintain eligibility under the new policy* 
Of these, three (i.e., Help Nights, Study Tables, and Saturday School) were 
seen as most important and are recommended for implementation* It is also 
recommended that the most representative of these three (Help Nights) be 
piloted during the fourth quarter of this year to help students attain 
eligibility when the policy is implemented in the fall* 

Additionally, committee members saw the need to publicize the revised 
policy and its implications* The policy significantly strengthens the academic 
requirements for participation in athletics and extracurricular activities and 
will have a major impact on many students* The district must do everything 
feasible to help them prepare for this change* 
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Recomaendat ions 



i. Because the policy as adopted on August 12, 1991, does not address OHSAA 
regulations, a revision is needed to indicate that all OHSAA. regulations 
and eligibility criteria remain in effect. The new eligibility criteria 
are in addition to existing OHSAA regulations (e.g., regulations 
concerning transfer privileges and aca< "^aiic eligibility). 



2. A procedure is needed that details implementation of the new policy and 
specifies associated responsibilities and duties* 



3* A pilot of the recommended strategies should be started early in the 
fourth quarter of the 1991-92 school year. Because of the limited time 
available to develop the pilot interventions and because Help Nights are 
most representative of the other two interventions, it is recommended 
that Help Nights be piloted during the fourth quarter (associated costs: 
$157,000). 



4. Publicity efforts should be started early in the fourth quarter of the 

1991-92 school year focusing on implementation of the policy and available 
interventions (associated costs: $7,275). 



DB/ju 
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INSTRUCT ION 6145.1 

Interscholast ic Athletics and Extracurricular Activities 

Extracurricular and athletic activities are a valuable part of 
the school program. Students who participate in these activities 
are expected to focus first on their academic responsibilities 
and then on the extracurricular activities* 

Extracurricular activities are defined as those organized and 
supervised activities which are not a direct part of the school 
curriculum, such as chess club, talent shows, or athletics* 
Co-curr icular activities, defined as those activities which are 
extensions of the curriculum beyond the class period, are not 
affected by this policy • 

Students in grades 7 — 12 who wish to participate in athletics and 
ext racurriculars must maintain a 2.0 average on a 4*0 scale* All 
courses will be counted in the average, and quarterly eligibility 
is independent of the eligibility status of previous quarters. 

In addition, students in grades 7*12 must pass all courses each 
quarter to maintain eligibility. Opportunity for regaining 
eligibility will be provided at midterm* Academic probation may 
be granted once during the seven eligibility quarters of grades 
seven and eight, and twice during the sixteen eligibility 
quarters of grades 9*12* Students entering the 7th grade for the 
first time, or any student entering Cincinnati Public Schools for 
the first time at any grade, have no eligibility requirements for 
the first quarter of attendance* 

The Superintendent shall establish the special provisions of 
academic probation* High school probation shall be granted only 
once in a single academic year, and never in two successive 
quarters* 

Nothing in this policy shall be construed in such a manner as to 
discriminate against any student enrolled in Special Education 
programs, having an identified disability, or on the basis of any 
such disability* 



Adopted : 07/10/44 
Revised: 09/22/75 

08/20/85 

02/26/90 

08/12/91 Q l)r 
Effective with the 1992-93 school year 
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Llst of Committee Members 



Dr. Bernard Barbadora , Director, Planning, Research and Evaluation (Chairman) 
Ms. Kathleen Ware, Assistant Superintendent, Administration, Curriculum and 
Instruction 

Mr. Major McNeil, Director, Health Services, Physical /Drivers Education, and 
Athletics 

Mr* Joseph Bell, Associate Director, Athletics Office 

Ms. Deborah Bruce, Associate, Planning, Research and Evaluation Branch 

Ms. Rosa Blackwell, Principal, Hughes Center 

Ms. Doris Frye, Principal, C.A.P.E. 

Mr. Michael Hicks, Principal, Woodward 

Mr. Jack Kennevan, Principal, Walnut Hills 

Mr. Milton McCracken, Principal (Acting), S.C.P.A. 

Mr. Jack Schroder, Principal, Aiken 

Mr. Kenneth Smith, Principal, Dater Junior High 

Mr. Lucius Ware, Principal, Withrow 

Mr. Dennis Matthews, Assistant Principal, Western Hills 
Mr. Steve Ranker, Assistant Principal, Ciark Academy 
Mr. Ray Spicher, Assistant Principal, Taft High 
Ms* Hilda Thomas, Assistant Principal, Dater Junior High 

Mr. Steve Berry, Teacher, S.C.P.A. 

Ms. Susan Brockman Sharp, Teacher, Walnut Hills 

Ms. Linda Childs-Jeter , Teacher, Withrow 

Mr. Bruce Ellis, Athletic Director, C.A.P.E. 

Mr. Murray Grace, Teacher, Clark Academy 

Mr. Thomas Higgins, Athletic Director, Western Hills 

Ms. Judith Hughes, Counselor, Walnut Hills 

Ms. Mary Leary, Teacher, Woodward 

Mr. Roger Meridith, Athletic Director, Hughes Center 
Mr. Chris Nelms, Teacher, Roberts Paideia 
Mr. Bob Noppert, Teacher, Taft High 
Mr. Steve Sheehan, Teacher, C.A.P.E. 
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fflirliwsrl PUhlic Schools 
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7 mam 12 



Purpose: this form is applicable in cud lmtanoss: (1) to quality cadi student for participation In cht oat tsm and 
(2) to twrUv tha aldtcn status of an JnHlglhV participant* 



snmirmc 



DfUZ ISS0E3) 



GRACE l£VLL 



For: SCHOOL YEAR 



First Middle Initial 

(please check one) 

QQAHER (pleaae circle) 1 2 3 4 : ( ] Mtrfteoi N End of Tern 



PERIOD 



GOOSE TU1£ 



CRSEE 



OF 
ABSE3TES 



COMMENTS 



TEAOIR SICNAUSE 



3 



4 



5 



6 



HJgBIUTT iBqanBoos 



1* 2*0 quarter G.PcA. 

2. *c*i*ad no Ts*" 

3. Earned 4 units of crsdit tound 
9 thrash 12)* 

4. ftssad 7SZof 



graduation (grades 
7 m 8). 



CALCCUIDC OWE FOIHT AVERAGE (G.PJL) 



G«PJU 



XgCjd Qaalitf Points 
of 



Quality Palate 
A - 4 points 
B - 3 points 
C - 2 points 
D - 1 poiflt 
F - 0 points 
X - 0 f o«ats 
1 ■ 0 points 
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C^ncinnati Public Schools 
EXTRACURRICULAR/ATHLETIC REQUEST FOR ACADEMIC PROBATION FORM 

GRADES 7 AMD 8 



Student Naae 








Birth Date 




Last 


First 


Middle 




School 




Student ID No. 




Grade 





PROBATION IS A CONDITION UNDER WHICH A STUDENT IS PERMITTED ONE GRADING PERIOD IN ORDER 
TO MEET THE ACADEMIC STANDARDS FOR PARTICIPATION IN EXTRACURRICULAR/ ATHLETIC ACTIVITIES 
SET FORTH BY THE CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS* Probation any be granted one tine 
during the 7 grading periods of eligibility of the 7th and 8th grade school years* 
Provisions of probation are as follows: 

1* A student participant can be considered for academic probation if he or the: 

(a) has earned less than a 2.0 average or received an "F" in the 
previous quarter, excluding suaaer school* 

(b) has passed at least 75Z of the total courses taken in the 
previous quarter, excluding suaaer school. 

(c) has aet all other school-based extracurricular /athletic 
eligibility criteria. 

(d) coapletes the Extracurricular/Athletic Request For Academic 
Probation Fori and returns it to the principal or designee. 

2. The student and parent /guardian aust participate in a scheduled conference vith 
the princlpal/designee and other .appropriate staff for the purpose of academic 
counseling before a decision on the request for probation will be Bade. 

I have read and understand the above provisions regarding acadeaic probation 
for participation in extracurricular /athletic activities. I understand that 
once the probation period is granted, it is counted as the one opportunity 
allowed and Bay not be rescinded. 



Student Signature 



Parent /Guardian Signature 
Hoae Address 



Date_ 
Date 



Street Address 
Hoae Phone Nuaber 



City State 
Work Phone Nuaber 



Zip Code 



TO BE COMPLETED BY PRINCIPAL OR DESIGNEE 



PROBATION IS ( 1 APPROVED 
PROBATION IS I ] DISAPPROVED. 



If disapproved, give reason: , 

FOR ACTIVITY: I ] EXTRACURRICULAR I ] ATHLETICS I ] BOTH 

Date student entered 7th grade, aiddle/Junior high school 

Principal /Designee Signature Date 

4ti 
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Clneinnaci Public School* 



GRADES 9 THROUGH 12 


Student Name 


Birth 


Date 


Last First Middle 
School Student ID Ho. 




Grade 


Have you been granted academic probation before? [ ] Yes [ 


] No. If so, 


when? 



PROBATION IS A CONDITION UNDER WHICH A STUDENT IS PERMITTED ONE GRADING PERIOD IN ORDER 
TO MEET THE ACADEMIC STANDARDS FOR PARTICIPATION IN EXTRACURRICULAR/ ATHLETIC ACTIVITIES 
SET FORTH BY THE CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Probation nay be granted only two tines 
during the 16 grading periods of eligibility between 9th and 12th grade school years, 
only one tine during any academic year and never two tines in succession. Provisions of 
probation are as follows: 

1. A student participant can be considered for academic probation if he or she: 

(a) has earned less than a 2.0 average or received an "F" in the 
previous quarter, excluding summer school. 

(b) has earned at least 4 units of credit toward graduation in 
the previous quarter, excluding summer school. 

(c) has met all other school-based extracurricular /athletic 
eligibility criteria. 

(d) completes the Extracurricular/Athletic Request For Academic 
Probation Form and returns it to the principal or designee. 

2. The student and parent/guardian must participate in a scheduled conference with 
the principal /designee and other appropriate staff for the purpose of academic 
counseling before a decision on the request for probation will be made. 

I have read and understand the above proviaions regarding academic probation 
for participation in extracurricular /athletic activities. I understand that 
once the probation period is granted, it is counted as the one of the 
opportunities allowed and may not be rescinded. 

Student Signature Date 

Parent/Guardian Signature ^ Date 

Home Address 

Street Address State Zip Code 

Home Phone Number Work Phone Number 



TO BE COMPLETED BY PRINCIPAL OR DESIGNEE 
PROBATION IS [ ] APPROVED [ ] DISAPPROVED 
If disapproved, give reason 



1 ] FIRST PROBATION DATE [ ] SECOND PR01ATI0N DATE 

FOR ACTIVITY: ( ] EXTRACURRICULAR I ] ATHLETICS [ ] BOTH 
Date student entered high school^ ^ ^ 

Principal /Designee Signature Datt 
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Activities Covered by Board Policy 6145.1 
Interscholastic Athletics and Extracurricular Activities 



Aihkiks 

Baseball 
Basketball 
Bowling 
Cheerleading 
Cross Country 
Drill Team 



Drum Majors /Majorettes Softball 

Football Swimming 

Golf Tennis 

Gymnastics Track 

Intramurals Volleyball 

Soccer Wrestling 



Extracurricular Activities 

Academic League Competitions 
Annual Show/Talent Show 
Art Club 
Art Gallery 
Band 

Big Brothers and Big Sisters 
CAMAS Wizards 
Choral 
Class Officers 
Dance Club 
Debate 
Dramatics 
Ecology/Sierra Club 
Flag Cadettes 
Forensics 

Note: The above extracurricular activities may be considered co-curricular 
activities at some schools or for some students- An activity is co-curricular if 
there is a course number associated with it and if the student received a 
grade for participation. Students do not need to meet the eligibility 
requirements of Board Policy 6145-1 to participate in co-curricular activities. 



Gospel Choir 
Honor Society 
Host and Hostess 
Language Clubs 
Leadership Programs 
Literary Magazine 
M2SE 
MIME 

Modeling Club 
Newspaper 
Orchestra 
Outdoor Club 
Partners-in-Education 
Peer Counselors 



Pep Band 
Pep Club 
Print Club 
Project Charlie 
PSI Teen Leaders 
SADD 

Service Clubs 
Stage Manager 
Student Council 
Teen Institute 
Ushers 
Video Club 
Writing Club 
Yearbook 



DB/ju 

January 1992 
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Proposed Intervention Strategies 
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NO PASS/NO PLAY COMMITTEE MEETINGS 



] 



Proposed Intervention Strategies 

1 . Provide overview of the new policy and its implications in every class so students (and teachers) 
understand. 

2. Involve students in a teaming approach so that activity participants help one another 
attain/maintain eligibility (e.g., one student calls another with homework assignment when out 
sick). 

3. Publicize existing interventions at each school so students know what is available and how to 
gain access (e.g., master list of interventions with point of contact and intervention schedule for 
each). 

4 . Provide Study Tables'* for participants run by coaches/dub advisors (i.e., specific time for team 
or club members to work on homework or get additional help). 

5. Develop and use a timely, reliable, accurate and proactive means of monitoring student 
progress/grades. 

6. Reinstate Fourth Quarter Rule. (Note: New policy establishes an "Every Quarter Rule."). 

7. Provide systematic "Help Nights" where students can receive additional help in one subject area 
each night. 

8. Solicit motivational speakers to talk to students about the need to succeed and about new policy 
(e.g., sports figures, Partners-in-Education). 

9. Provide Saturday School (might be staffed with Xavier or UC education students). 

10. Involve parents in the intervention. 

1 1 . Solicit mentors, tutors, and/or funds from Business Community and Partners-in-Education. 

12. Help existing staff do their jobs better (e.g., inservices, supplies, etc., for teachers, counselors). 

13. Provide orientation for teachers, club advisors, and coaches on the three new efforts-no pass/ no 
play, promotion policy, discipline policy. 

14. Provide flexibility so that existing staff can come in late and then stay late to provide after- 
school interventions (e.g., DPPF staff or Special Needs teachers). 

15. Inservice teachers to ensure they understand their impact on the problem. 

16. Provide computers to assist in monitoring eligibility. 

17. Provide software to use with existing computers so that students can use them for self-tutoring 
and basic skills improvement. 

18. Provide incentives to encourage teachers to attend school-sponsored activities (e.g., recognition or 
free passes to events). 

19. Explore the possibility of using existing computer systems (e.g., Honeywell mainframe) to 
provide a list of eligible or ineligible students. 

ERJC 41G 
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Proposed Intervention Strategies (Cont) 

20. Provide training for students in organizational skills/study skills/ time management. 

21 . Provide staffed computer labs for use by students during free periods of the school day and before 
and after school. 

22. Revise or develop job descriptions for coaches and club advisors to include a focus on academics in 
their job duties. 

23. Provide regular special school activity periods during which students can work with coaches, 
club advisors, or others on academics. 

24. Assign tutors and/or teachers to existing study halls so that students can get help during those 
periods. 

25. Provide year-round school. 

26. Provide full-time staff person in each school to monitor eligibility and implement/direct 
intervention strategies. 



DB/ju 

Januarv 1992 
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Cincinnati Public Schools 
' NO PASS, NO PLAY 
Publicity Plan 

PURPOSE: To inform about new policy, effective date, and intervention 
strategies planned to assist students. 

TARGET AUDIENCES: Students , parents , community members, athletic and club 
advisors s all staff. 

STRATEGY: Develop two-tiered plan: 1) district's responsibility to inform and 
2) publicity and promotion, including public's awareness of continuing school 
reform. 

IMPLEMENTATION: Shared between Communications Branch, Office of Quality 
Improvement, and Planning, Research and Evaluation. 



Timeline 

3/23/92 
3/30/92 



3/23/92 
3/30/92 



3/27/92 



3/27/92 



RIC 



Manager Coat Item 

Elmore NEWS RELEASE (policy & intervention) 

First news release will announce policy 
and when it will take effect; second one will 
announce intervention strategies. 

Elmore WRITTEN PSA (policy & intervention) 

Written 30 second announcements that radio 
announcers can read on air, TV can use for 
community bulletin boards , and newspaper can 
list in neighborhood announcements. Same 
timing and content of news releases. 

Barbadora LETTER FROM SUPERINTENDENT TO CLUB AND 

ATHLETIC ADVISORS (policy only) 

Notify about policy , effective date, need 
to monitor students' grades , and importance 
of providing support. 
$ 10.00 Printing of letter to 500 advisors (estimate) 
$ 40.00 Five boxes of interoffice envelopes 
$ 30.00 Clerical t type labels, distribute letter 

Barbadora LETTER FROM SUPERINTENDENT TO PRINCIPALS 

(policy & intervention) 

1) inform principals of policy and 
Intervention strategies, 2) ask them to 
devote part of a staff meeting to the topic, 
3) announce availability of video segments 
and speakers bureau, 4) request that schools 
include announce policy at end-of-year sports 
banquets and other recognition ceremonies, 
and S) ask principals to take responsibility 
for making students aware of school's 
individual intervention assistance. Include 
flyer for each staff member. 

$ 110.00 Printing of flyer for each staff member, 
6,100 copies, color paper, one side 

$ 8.00 Interoffice envelopes. 

d 1 n 
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Cincinnati Public Schools 
NO PASS, NO PLAY 
Publicity Plan 

Timeline Manager Coat Item 

3/31/92 Ohr/ AUDIO PSA FOR RADIO STATIONS (policy only) 

Morrow Actual recording of students' voices 

saying how policy will affect them and their 
future. 

$ 60.00 10 tapes at $6.00 each 

$ 45.00 Delivery to 10 radio stations 

4/1/92 Morrow SPEAKERS BUREAU (policy & intervention) 

Include speaker(s) on "No Pass, No Play" 
policy in newly formed Speakers Bureau. 
Elmore Develop one-page flyer using same students 

and quotes from Cable TV show/vid*o segment 
to tie campaign together. Give presenters 
flyers to take to speaking engagement. 
$ 10.00 500 flyers for handouts, color paper, 1 sided 

4/3/92 Curtis MEDIA RELATIONS (policy & intervention) 

Visit editorial boards, meet with daily 
reporters from television, meet with general 
managers of TV stations to develop news 
packages. Investigate possibility of special 
appearances of superintendent with message to 
community. 

4/3/92 Ohr/ TAPES FOR SCHOOL PA ANNOUNCEMENTS (policy 

only) 

Elmore Copies of audio PSA that can be played 

over PA systems during daily announcements. 
$ 120.00 20 tapes at $6.00 

4/3/92 Elmore LETTER FROM SUPERINTENDENT TO CHURCH GROUPS, 

PARENT GROUPS, LSACS, COMMUNITY 
ORGANIZATIONS , UNIONS (policy & intervention) 

Inform about policy and intervention 
strategies. Mention availability of video 
and speakers bureau. 
$ 10,00 Printing 300 letters 
$ 8.00 One box of letterhead envelopes 
$ 8.00 One box of interoffice envelopes 
$ 20.00 Bulk mail postage, 200 community groups 
$ 60.00 Clerical, I day, type labels, bulk mail 

4/3/92 Barbadora INSERT FLYER IN REPORT CARDS (policy & 

intervention) 

Same flyer developed as handout for 
speakers bureau will be inserted in 
third-quarter report cards to notify all 
students of policy, effective date, and 
intervention strategies. 
$ 330.00 Printing of flyer, color paper, one side 
4 $ 8*00 Interoffice envelopes 

x ^ v $ 30.00 Clerical support, count and package flyers 
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Tiaeline Manager 

4/6/92 Elmore 



4/13/92 



Elmore 



4/17 /92 



Ohr/ 
Morrow 



4/17/92 Elmore 



4/30/92 Maue 
4th qtr. Morrow 
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Cincinnati Public Schools 
MO PASS, NO PLAY 
Publicity Plan 

Cost Item 

POSTCARD, DIRECT MAIL TO STUDENTS' HOMES 

(policy only) 

Notify parents and students, grades 6-11, 

of policy and effective date. 
$ 210.00 Printing and cutting, 4/sheet, color 

cardscock, two sides 
$1600.00 Postage, bulk mail, 20,000 pieces 
$ 600.00 WATCH, bulk mailing 

FLYER, DIRECT MAIL TO "AT RISK" STUDENTS' 
HOMES (intervention only) 

Notify student and parents that may not be 
eligible next quarter and what intervention 
programs are available at their school to 
assist. (Different flyer for each school,) 

$ 500.00 Printing and folding, one/sheet, color 
cardscock, two sides 

$ 820.00 Postage, bulk mail, 10,000 pieces 

$ 300.00 WATCH, bulk mailing 

CABLE TV SEGMENT (policy & intervention) 

Taped show announcing policy, discussing 
its effect, and mentioning strategies of how 
we are assisting students Will also be 
broadcast to schools through I NET for staff 
meetings. 

$ 50.00 Audio tape 

$ 300.00 Professional tape 

$ 100.00 Engineer 

VIDEO SEGMENT FOR USE BY COMMUNITY GROUPS, 
PTA, LSAC, ETC. (policy only) 

Advertise to community and parent groups 
that video segment on new policy can be 
checked out for use at meetings. 
$ 30.00 5 tapes at $6.00 

ARTICLE IN "IMAGES" (policy & intervention) 

RADIO/TV TALK SHOWS (policy & intervention) 

Schedule school staff or students for talk 
shows to discuss pros and cons of new policy 
and what we are doing to help students. 
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Timelin* 

Middle 
August 



Managtr 

Barbadora 



Beginning 
92-93 yr. 



Unassigned 
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Cincinnati Public Schools 
MO PASS, NO PLAY 
Publicity Plan 

Coat Itta 

SEND FLYERS TO SCHOOLS FOR INCLUSION IN 
OPENING OF SCHOOL PACKETS (policy & 
intervention) 

Since the beginning of school for the 
1992-93 school year is the first time 
students will be excluded, this flyer will 
remind parents of the policy, its effective 
date, and intervention strategies. 

$ 330.00 Printing of 20,000 flyers (current students 
grades 6-11) 

$ 8.00 Interoffice envelopes 

$ 30.00 Clerical support, count and distribute flyers 

POSTER FOR SCHOOLS (policy only) 

Feature student focus. Use saae students 
and quotes from video and flyer% 
Hard-hitting message about effects of 
policy. To be placed in locker rooms, 
libraries, student lunchrooms. Will be 
reminder throughout the year. 
$ 50.00 Film and processing 

$1200.00 Printing of 750 posters, 30 to each of 25 

target schools 
$ 90.00 Mailing tubes 

$ 30.00 Clerical support, package and distribute 
posters 



$7155.00 TOTAL COST, PUBLICITY PACKAGE 




Ohr/Elmore l k 
Revised 3/18/92 
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CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
PLANNING, RESEARCH AND EVALUATION 
230 EAST NINTH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 45202 



INTER -OFFICE CORRESPONDENCE 



TO: Dr. Patricia Carr, Area Assistant Superintendent 

FROM: Mr. Jerry Moore, Associate 

DATE: July 22, 1992 

RE: Suspensions for 1991-92 



There were 20684 suspensions in the 1991-92 school year, 8985 more than in the previous school year (see 
Table 1). 

The number of students suspended in the 1991-92 school year was 10210, an increase of 3541 from last year. 
The total number of students suspended was approximately 20.7% of the total student population. 



Table 1. Number of Suspensions and Number of Students Suspended, 1990-91 and 1991-92. 



1991-92 





199091 


Quarter 1 


Quarter 2 


Quarter 3 


Quarter 4 


Total 


Number of Suspensions 


11699 


5270 


5739 


5400 


4275 


20684 


Number of Students Suspended 


6669 


3976 


4364 


4259 


3368 


10210 


Approximate Percentage of 
Total Enrollment Suspended 


13.2% 


8.0% 


8.7% 


85% 


67% 


20.7% 



Enclosed you will find a summary of 1991-92 suspension data along with suspension and expulsion tables 
and a few figures prepared by our office for your use. 

JM/fei 
enc 

c: Bernard Barbadora 
Betty Elsey 
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Cincinnati Public Schools 
SUSPENSIONS and EXPULSIONS for 1991-92 
EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
Juiy22, 1992 



The total number of suspensions for the 1991-92 school year was 20684, of which 1235 resulted in 
expulsions. The total 20684 represents an increase of 77% in comparison to the number of 1990-91 
suspensions. Almost all of this increase occurred during the first ihree quarters of the school year. 

Seventy-nine percent of suspensions were suspensions of black students and 21% were suspensions of non- 
black students. This is a two percentage point increase in the percentage of suspensions for black students 
in comparison to last school year. 

Of the total suspension?, 10210 individual students were suspended, approximately 20.7% of the total 
student enrollment, almost 15 times as many in 1990-91; 5569 students were suspended once, 2118 two 
times, and 2523 three or more times. Almost 80% of the students in the Cincinnati Public Schools were not 
suspended during the school year. 

The grade levels with the largest percentage of suspensions were grades 7 and 8 where 43% of all 
suspensions occurred. The percentages of suspensions at grades 4-6 and at grades 9-12 were 25% and 23%, 
respectively. At grades K-3 the percentage was 9%. 

Of the various suspension offenses, four types continued to account for most (86%). These were: unruly 
conduct (31%), disorderly conduct (24%), fighting (20%), and profanity /obscenity (11%). Two of these 
offenses, fighting and profanity/obscenity, are mandatory suspension offenses. At each grade level 
grouping, the percentages these four offenses represented were: 

• K-3 85% - Disorderly conduct (31%), fighting (31%), unruly conduct (18%), profanity/obscenity (5%) 

• 4-6 88% - Fighting (33%), unruly conduct (25%), disorderly conduct (23%), profanity /obscenity (7%) 

• 7-8 86% - Unruly conduct (34%), disorderly conduct (25%), fighting (14%), profanity/obscenity (13%) 

• 9-12 83% - Unruly conduct (37%), disorderly conduct (21%), profanity /obscenity (15%), fighting (10%) 

Forty-four percent of all suspensions were mandatory. 

The average suspension length (excluding those which resulted in expulsions) for the fourth quarter was 
4.2 days, 4.2 for black students and 43 for non-black students. The average length for each grade level 
grouping by race was: 



Forty-four percent of suspensions were for three days. Five and ten day suspensions accounted for 18% and 
11% of suspensions, respectively. Suspension length ranged from one to ten days. 

Of the total 20684 suspensions, 1235 resulted in expulsions. The 1235 compares to 532 expulsions in 1990-91, 
an increase of 703 expulsions or an increase of 132%. Of the expulsions, 1022 students were expelled one 
time, 84 were expelled twice, and 15 were expelled three or more times. 

Expulsions for black students accounted for 78% of all expulsions, while expulsions for non-black students 
represented 22%. The percentage of expulsions for black students was down by two percentage points in 
comparison to last year. 

Three-fourths of all expulsions occurred in grades six through nine. This was the same finding for last 
year. 



•K-3 
•4-6 

• 7-8 

• 9-12 



Black students 
Black students 
Black students 
Black students 



3.4 days 

4.1 days 

4.2 days 
4.6 days 



Non-black students 3.3 days 
Non-black students 3.9 days 
Non-black students 4.6 days 
Non-black students 4.4 days 



The eleven mandatory expulsion offenses accounted for 746 or 60% of the total number of expulsions. There 
were 83 expulsions for assault on staff. 
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Figure 1. Number of Suspensions, Quarters 1-4, 1990-91 and 1991-92. 
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Figure 2. Percentage of Suspensions by Grade Level Grouping, 1991*92. 
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Figure 5. Number of Suspensions, 1986*67 Through 1991-92. 
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COMMUNITYWIDE TASK FORCE MEETING 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1991 



Minutes 



Meabers Present: Robert Brown, Carol Burrus, Zakia McKinney, Duane Holm, 

Karla Irvine, Patricia Johnson-Baker, Lillian Jones, Nelson 
Schwab, Marian Spencer, Louise Spiegel, Patricia Timm, Monty 
Whitney 

Also in attendance were: Dr. Robert Evans, Facilitator, 
Dr. Jack Lewis, Director of Alternative/Settlement Office, 
Jennifer Cottingham, Coalition Coordinator, and John Brunner, 
Special Assistant to Superintendent 

Member 8 Absent: Hendrik Gideonse, Cheryl Grant 



Robert Brown opened the meeting at 7:35 P.M. A motion was passed to 
approve the minutes of the last meeting. Dr. Lewis introduced John Brunner as 
a representative of Mr. Brandt since he was unable to attend due to previously 
scheduled speaking engagements. 

Mr. Brown introduced Jennifer Cottingham to the group for the benefit of 
the people who had not attended the previous meeting. She distributed a packet 
to each. Task Force Member which contained information about the Coalition 
School^. The first two items were press releases of the Superintendent's visit 
to the^ Coalition Schools on the first day of school which happened to be his 
second visit to the Coalition Schools. Another sheet contained a listing of 
the staff in each of the Coalition Schools and their funding. Each Coalition 
School had a chart of their CAT Score results by subject matter with 
comparisons of the previous year's scores to this year's. Ms. Cottingham 
explained that there has been progress. Another sheet showed the improvement 
in attendance by quarter and then for the total year. The goldenrod sheets 
contained the SIS Data which came from surveys sent to parents, students and 
teachers. Improvement was shown from previous years. The last sheet contained 
information about the staff at each school listing average age, attendance, and 
race. She pointed out the employee attendance is extremely high at these 
schools which is important for the children to be taught by the teacher rather 
than a substitute. Louise Spiegel asked about the high mobility rates in the 
Coalition Schools and Ms. Cottingham explained that the parents are getting the 
message on the importance of leaving their child in their original school. 
Nelson Schwab asked if Judge Rice had received the material presented when he 
had visited the schools. Ms. Cottingham said most of the data had not been 
available at that time but it would be included in the Facilitator's Report. 
Duane Holm asked why the scores in the primary grades were higher or showed 
more improvement than the intermediate grades. Ms. Cottingham said the primary 
classes are usually smaller and self-contained whereas the intermediate 
children change classes and are dealing with many different teachers. Several 
of the Coalition Schools have gone co self-contained in the intermediate grades 
in hopes of improvement. 
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The effect of recruitment to the Alternative Programs was discussed. 
Hopefully with viable programs in place in the Coalition Schools, the good kids 
will decide to stay* Louise Spiegel asked if there had been any change in the 
leadership of these schools. Ms* Cottingham said there had been changes in 
Assistant Principals but not in top Administrators. Ms. Cottingham hopes to 
really help with sensitivity training for the teachers and principals around 
the discipline code. The suspensions will be looked at in depth for the type 
of offense, and number of days for the offense. 

Dr. Evans asked Jennifer Cottingham to model and comment on her uniform* 
Washburn has adopted a uniform for the children to wear. Ms* Cottingham 
indicated that a lot of parent involvement brought the project to fruition and 
that she is already seeing results of how the uniforms improve another factor 
in the learning process since everyone looks alike and no one is singled out 
because of the way they lookt She said a neighboring Catholic School had the 
same uniform and had donated some of theirs along with benefactors to the 
school who contributed funds fcr the parents who couldn't afford them. 

Mr. Brown talked about the copy of the Plan for Involving the Bronson 
Facilitator and the Community wide Task Force in the Areas of Student Discipline 
and Low-Achieving Schools that everyone had received. Mr. Lewis said the Plan 
had been filed with the Court on August 16, 1991 and that is had been approved 
by Judge Rice. Mr. Brown asked Dr. Evans if he felt it would be possible to 
make any corrections or changes to the report. Dr. Evans said he felt that the 
Judge wouldn't mind any minor changes. Marian Spencer made a motion to change 
the report and Karla Irvine seconded the motion. A vote of 11*1 to submit the 
changes to the Board was made. The changes were: On Page 1 (a) Add the 
sentence "In addition, one Task Force designee or alternate may attend the 
monthly meetings of the "Superintendent's Committee on Bronson. 11 ; On Page 2 (b) 
Amend the first sentence to read "The Alternative/Settlement Director will 
provide copies of proposed plans and reports to Task Force members, as soon as 
they are available and in advance of their implementation and/or adoption, on 
an ongoing basis on the two issues noted above. 11 ; and on Page 2 (c) Amend the 
first sentence to read "The school system will review and respond in writing 
regarding any specific recommendations for action or requests for information 
(related to the two areas of continuing jurisdiction) authorized by a majority 
of Task Force members in attendance at any regular or special meeting or by an 
absolute majority of its members acting without a meeting." 

Mr. Brown asked for volunteers from the group to serve on the various 
committees indicated in the Plan Report. 

Superintendents Committee on Bronson - Lillian Jones 

Alternate - Louise Spiegel 

Stud y Committee-Student Discipline - Zakia McKinney 

Alternate - Hendrick Gideonse 
Karla Irvine 

Steering Committee-Low Achieving Schools - Carol Burrus, Pat Timm, 

Lillian Jones, Pat Johnson Baker 
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Bronson Coordinating Committee - Duane Holm, Karla Irvine, Marian Spencer 

Ad Hoc Discipline Committee - Louise Spiegel, Pat Johnson Baker, Zakia McKinney 

Discipline Steering Committee - Robert Brown 

Pat Timm suggested encouraging the Board Bronson Committee to meet 
regularly with two or three people from the Task Force to discuss ongoing 
shared work and the public relations around it. Mr* Brown suggested she draft 
a letter to that effect for his signature and review, at the next meeting. 

Marian Spencer asked Dr. Evans to comment on the suggestion that the 
Facilitator submit his report for review prior to it being presented to the 
Court and the media. He indicated he had no problem with that because he 
wouldn't change anything unless he wanted to and he felt the open communication 
would alleviate this problem* 

Mr. Brown reported he had attended a meeting with Roger Effron, 
John Concannon, Jack Lewis and Bob Evans regarding staff distribution. He 
received a verbal report at that meeting that the Board had elected not to 
maintain the Heberle imbalance but to solve it this year and that they have 
redistributed teachers throughout the system to comply exactly with the plus or 
minus 5% policy. The report was to be distributed the next day indicating that 
the permissible limits at every single school had been met. Dr. Evans said 
that after he received the report he would visit the schools randomly to verify 
the numbers. Concern was expressed over transferring experienced teachers out 
of a school and replacing them with inexperienced ones. Ms. Cottingham said 
she would be working with new teachers in Bronson Schools on a weekly basis 
until January and then twice a month on Mondays to give them techniques, 
self-confidence and the proper training. She indicated new teachers are not 
all bad because they're fresh, full of energy and not burned out. 

Mr. Brown said he had copies of the response submitted to the Board 
regarding Bill Seitz's resolution to appeal Judge Rice's decision. Since he 
didn't have enough copies for everyone, it was decided to attach a copy to the 
Minutes. 

Pat Johnson Baker questioned the school enrollment numbers. Mr. Brunner 
said the newspaper articles were incorrect since they compared the first day of 
school to last year's October enrollment figures. The Communications Office 
did inform the media of the error but there was only a short article the 
following day in the paper and it didn't indicate that it was a correction to 
the previous article. The racial makeup of the students is not available until 
the October count. Dr. Lewis said that since the attendance on any given day 
is usually around 9 2% f the initial numbers were probably not too far off. 
Several factors such as school opening before Labor Day, the hot weather, 
parents not sending their children to school until their welfare checks arrive 
all contribute to poor attendance the first week of school. 

Duane Holm mentioned the letter he sent to Task Force members in August 
regarding visiting the Coalition Schools to learn about them. Dr. Lewis said 
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he had sent a letter to each Coalition Principal telling them to expect visits 
from the Task Force. Jennifer Cottingham suggested two Task Force members set 
up a buddy system and adopt a school and then those two people could make 
in-depth 

visits on different days to different classrooms. They could then share their 
information between themselves and then with the whole group. All facets of 
the school could be observed and possibly some professional help could be 
shared. Mr. Brown suggested each member come to the next meeting with a 
Coalition School in mind to work with and visit several times over the next few 
months. In January or February the meeting will be devoted to reporting and 
sharing vnat has been learned in the process. 

Mr. Brown adjourned the meeting at 9:25 P.M. The next meeting will be 
held on Monday, October 7, 1991 at 7:30 P.M. in the 12th Floor Dining Room of 
the Education Center. 
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President Braddock, Superintendent Brant, Members of the Board of 
Education: 



Members of the Communitywide Task Force learned in Saturday's paper 
of Mr. Seitz' plan to present a resolution to the Board seeking an 
appeal of Judgo Rice's findings in two sections of the 
desegregation agreement. While the following Task Force members 
recognize the authority of this Board to take such action, we 
believe that the Cincinnati Public Schools are better served by 
concerted efforts to address the issues of unbiased discipline 
practices and academic progress in low achieving schools. 
Continued defensive posturing delays Board leadership and attention 
to these areas where the Court has found the need for further 
improvement. We urge the Board to reject the resolution to appeal 
the Judge's findings. 

We do not share the perception that the Court's continued 
jurisdiction puts the District in a "straight jacket . " Rather, the 
Court's presence assures all District residents that equality of 
educational opportunity will be foremost in the deliberations of # 
this Board and the actions of this Administration. 

The Communitywide Task Force has been charged with the 
responsibility of securing community support for the District 
performance in these two remaining areas. We urge the Board to get 
on with these ef forts and to seek ways to utilize Task Force 
members to accomplish these goals. 



Respectfully submitted, 



Pat Ziegel Timia 
Robert Brown 
Carol Burrus 
Hendrik Gideonse 
Karla Irvine 
Patricia Johnson-Baker 
Lillian Jones 
Louise Spiegel 
W. Monty Whitney 

~7 
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COMMUNITYWIDE TASK FORCE MEETING 
October 7, 1991 



Minutes 



Members Present: Hendrik Gideonse, Cheryl Grant, Duane Holm, Lillian Jones, 

Zakia McKinney, Nelson Schwab, Marian Spencer, 
Louise Spiegel, Patricia Timm 

Also in attendance were: Dr. Robert Evans, Facilitator, 
Dr. Jack Lewis, Director of Alternative/Settlement Office, 
Jennifer Cottinghau, Coalition Coordinator, Jan Leslie, CASE 
Coordinator 

Members Absent: Robert Brown, Carol Burrus> Karla Irvine, 

Patricia Johnson-Baker, Monty Whitney 



Cheryl Grant opened the meeting at 7:35 P.M. as chairperson in the 
absence of Robert Brown. A motion was passed to approve the minutes of the 
last meeting. Ms. Grant introduced Jan Leslie, the CASE Coordinator for 
Cincinnati Public Schools. 

Jan Leslie stated that her purpose in coming to the meeting was to 
request the endorsement of the Communitywide Task Force for the CPS Tax Levy. 
She reported that Brewster Rhodes was the campaign manager and that many of the 
stakeholders around the levy campaign are really rallying. The Enquirer 
Newspaper had an endorsement of the levy in Sunday's newspaper. Companies like 
Cincinnati Bell have printed leaflets and brochures, and the NAACP and the 
Junior League have volunteered to help. A TV advertising campaign is targeted 
toward swing voters. She indicated Task Force members are helping in 
visibility events. Jennifer Cottinghara is involved with the West End parade 
sponsored by the Coalition for Quality Education. Duane Holm is organizing a 
candlelight vigil on Saturday, Nov. 2, cn Fountain Square. Louise Spiegel 
expressed concern over the negative Post newspaper headline about assaults up 
51% and, as you read further, the article talked about the improvement in the 
school system. Ms. Leslie said that last year's figures had been used in the 
article and she had discussed it with the reporter. Ms. Spiegel reported that 
the Civic Confederation would meet on Wednesday and that she would bring it up 
to them to get an aggressive response and some positive current information. 
Hendrik Gideonse made a motion to endorse the campaign levy and Nelson Schwab 
seconded the motion. Seven members voted yes and one abstained from the vote. 
Ms. Leslie was excused from the meeting after inviting the members to the fund 
raising event at Atrium One on Tuesday evening. 

The next item on the agenda was a letter to Robert Brown from 
Superintendent Brandt. In his letter he commented on three items. The first 
was his invitation to a Task Force member to attend the Superintendents 
Committee on Bronson monthly meeting. Lillian Jones was the Task Force member 
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appointed Co the commit tee. She indicated she had attended the meeting that 
morning at 10:00 A.M. The second item in the letter involved the advance 
sharing of proposed plans and reports to which he indicated he would attempt to 
comply whenever he was able to do so. The third item was responding to 
specific requests and recommendations • Dr. Lewis expressed regrets from 
Mr. Brandt for not being able to attend the meeting due to previous 
engagements. 

Ms. Grant distributed a copy of the letter discussed at the last meeting 
that Pat Timm volunteered to write to the President of the Board of Education. 
It's purpose was to request that the Board Bronson Committee meet with the Task 
Force in an effort to maintain communication between the Board and the Task 
Force and discuss the ongoing work and concerns of both committees. Discussion 
ensued as to whether the Board committee should meet with all of the committee 
or just four representatives of the committee. Dr. Lewis reinforced the point 
that the Board Bronson Committee consists of only three Board members and he 
expressed concern whether legally they could or would let Task Force members 
serve as members of that committee, Duane Holm made a motion to invite the 
Bronson Board Committee to have a periodic meeting, perhaps quarterly, with 
members of the entire Task Force to discuss current concerns and issues. 
Louise Spiegel seconded the motion. Hendrik Gideonse made a motion to amend 
the original motion to change the number of Task Force representatives to four 
instead of the entire Task Force. Pat Timm seconded the motion. A vote was 
taken on the amendment motion which resulted in a vote of three in favor and 
five opposing with the amendment failing. A second vote was taken on the 
original motion of having all fourteen Task Force members meet with the Board 
Bronson Committee from time to time. The motion passed from the vote which 
resulted in five in favor and three opposing. The drafted letter would be 
changed to indicate the request for the Board Bronson Committee to meet with 
the entire Task Force. It was suggested that the meeting convene after the 
Board reorganization. Ms. Grant said the letter would invite the Board Bronson 
Committee to meet with the Task Force on February 3, 1992. 

Lillian Jones reported on the Superintendent's Bronson Committee meeting 
which had convened earlier in the day. She reported Dr. Lewis had been in 
touch with a Region V Desegregation Assistance Center, who would be helping on 
discipline racial disparity. Dr. Brown mapped out an itinerary for a workshop 
entitled, "Discipline and Respect Toward Understanding Cultural Diversity," to 
be given by Dr. Geneva Gay on October 21, 22 and 23 at Integrity Hall. The 
Superintendent is also forcing a steering committee to standardize a method of 
administering the discipline code. The members have not as yet been chosen. 
Louise Spiegel moved that the report be included in the record with 
Hendrik Gideonse seconding the motion. 

The next item on the agenda was the Study Committee. Zakia McKinney 
reported she would be attending a meeting the following morning called by the 
Superintendent to look at ways of applying the discipline policy fairly and 
consistently. Hendrik Gideonse moved that her report be included in the record 
with Pat Timm seconding the motion. 
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The Steering Committee had no report, due to the absence of 
Carol Burrus. 

Pat Timm indicated the Low-Achieving Schools Committee had not convened 
yet either. 

Duane Holm stated the Bronson Coordinating Committee had been moved to 
meet quarterly since there were only two goals involved. That meeting will be 
forthcoming. 

Louise Spiegel said the Ad Hoc Discipline Committee had not met and that 
there was no projected date of a meeting at this time. 

Zakia McKinney expressed concern that some discipline committees are 
possibly overlapping and a possible review and clarification of goals might be 
helpful. Dr. Lewis felt there might be a tie-in between the Study Committee on 
Student Discipline and the Ad Hoc Discipline Committee. He felt all of the 
other committees had a distinct purpose and indicated their purpose was all 
spelled out in the plan that was sent to Judge Rice. 

No report was submitted by Bob Brown on the Discipline Steering 
Committee • 

In response to the request from last month for volunteers to visit 
low-achieving schools to get additional information on the schools, the 
following list was developed: 



A possible checklist of what to look for with suggestions for 
observations would be developed. It was suggested that more than one visit be 
made by the group. 

Jennifer Cottingham reported she had met with all the new teachers in 
the Low-Achieving schools and had been visiting the schools. John Hader was 
appointed the new principal at Washburn Elementary School. She felt he was 
well qualified for the position. 

Lillian Jones asked if it would be possible to receive a copy of the 
suspension data. 

Dr. Evans reported that legal actions by attorneys for both sides were 
filed with the Court regarding staff racial balance. 



Hays - 
Heberle - 
Heinold - 
Hoffman - 
Oyler - 
Rothenberg - 
Washington Park 
Windsor - 



Louise Spiegel and Cheryl Grant 

Zakia McKinney 

Lillian Jones 

Hendrik Gideonse 

Duane Holm 

Monty Whitney 

Nelson Schwab and Marian Spencer 
Robert Brown and Pat Timm 
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Nelson Schwab suggested changing the date of the next Task Force meeting 
to November 11, 1991 because of the election. It was felt it would be better 
knowing the results of the election* He also suggested formally inviting 
Superintendent Brandt to the next Task Force meeting to discuss the effect of 
the levy vote on the schools if it doesn't pass, its impact on Bronson, and the 
effect of the Buenger Commission recommendations on alternative schools. 

The meeting was adjourned at 9:10 P.M. The next meeting will be held on 
Monday, November 11, 1991 at 7:30 P.M. in Mr. Brown's office, Carew Tower, 35th 
Floor due to the Education Center being closed for Veteran's Day. 
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Comiuunitywide Task Force Meeting 
November 11 , 1991 



Minutes 

Members Present: Robert Brown , Carol Burrus, Duane Holm, Nelson 

Schwab, Lillian Jones, Louise Spiegel, Pat 
Johnson-Baker, Karla Irvine, Hendrik Gideorise 

Also in attendance were: Dwight Hibbard, 
Chainuan of Cincinnati Business Committee, Ron 
Nieman, Evaluator (for Bob Evans, 
Facilitator), Jack Lewis, Director of 
Al ter nat i ve/ S e 1 1 lemen t Office, J enni f er 
Cottingham, Coalition Coordinator, Michael 
Brandt, Superintendent of Schools. 

Members Absent: Monty Whitney, Marian Spencer, Zakia McKinney, 

Patricia Timm, Cheryl Grant 

Robert Brown called the meeting to order at 7:40 P.M. He 
introduced Dwight Hibbard, Chairman, of the Cincinnati Business 
Committee who spoke with the Task Force about the Buenger 
Commission study, its report, and the impact and implications of 
same. The initiative came from then-Superintendent Powell a year 
ago last spring. The original request came from a strictly 
administrative perspective. The CBC picked up on the request 
because their product is not as good as business wants and needs. 
Requirements in business are higher now, for example, the 
sophistication of technical equipment and much more comprehensive 
responsibilities. CBC also is motivated by the larger social 
concern. CEO's took the le^d in the project in order that it be 
done right, especially to assure that requests for expertise would 
be attended to. Two hundred people were involved in the study 
effort and many more were consulted in the 10,000 hour effort. 

The more the Commission dug, the more worried they became. 
They found a heavily bureaucratic system focussed on process. Who 
was worried about the product, the kids? No one was in charge, 
everyone bucking it or constrained elsewhere. The central system 
was crushing; no risk taking could be found in the system except on 
the part of principals who stood in covert or active opposition. 
The commission struggled with its conclusions and determined they 
would be scathing. 

Problems included the absence of authority to act at the 
schools level; all power seemed vested in the center which remained 
distant from principals. The union contract of 108 pages was 
symptomatic of the adversarial character of bargaining. In 
negotiations the union was organized and administration 
predominantly reactive. Teacher recruiting was done in August; 
salaries are competitive but recruiting done too late. The system 
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allows teachers to decide where they will teach; the greenest 
teachers go where the need for experience and expertise is 
greatest. Individuals were not to blame; these problems grew like 
weeds . 

Since the report has come out there has been a lot of 
conversation. Not everyone agrees with it all, but there is 32% 
acceptance in community. CBC has pushed very hard for action. CBC 
believes that the report and actions taken to implement have been 
instrumental in the passage of the levy, but the report was not 
done for a levy; it is seen as a timeless document. 

Task force members noted that the Mayor's summit was also seen 
as a factor in the improved climate for the levy vote, as was the 
decision prior to levy decision not to quibble over details, but to 
fine tune after the levy was passed. The task force was seen as a 
group that would have some questions about the impact of the nine 
different districts on Bronson kinds of concerns. Discussion 
revealed that CBC did not necessarily mean division into geographic 
neighborhoods; perhaps "concepts" or program similar designation 
might be followed. The key issue was the Superintendent's span of 
control and direct relation to principals. Hibbard stressed they 
were not trying to undo the work of Bronson over the years. 
Issue of the union and the contract as an impediment; tenure as an 
impediment insofar as it protected ineffective or burned out 
teachers from being refurbished or moved out. The way the 
organizational chart for the district was drawn did not mean to 
diminish the role of the Board relative to the President, but the 
Board does need training to better carry out its responsibilities. 

Hibbard was asked if the Buenger reforms would increase the 
loss of kids from the system. He answered no saying that with 
greater authority in educators* hands and fewer rules they should 
be more successful. Furthermore, every school doesn't have to 
measure to the exact same standards. 

The pilot district was seen as a place for innovation , not 
necessarily five years. A separate head was necessary because 
American school have a record of destroying pilots, so get it out 
of the school system. Get the pilot released from the baggage of 
Washington and Columbus. The pilot leader would report only to 
school board ur.der contract and have a broadly representative 
advisory board. The Office of Quality Improvement would then be 
the vehicle for making available to the other schools the 
successful innovations that work in the pilot district. On the 
other hand if it came to be toe conclusion that the pilot district 
succeeds because of the removal of strangling regulation, then 
removing the regulations elsewhere may be the solution. Hibbard 
was asked how the Buenger momentum might leverage events in 
Columbus. The #1 problem is mode of distributing state tax money* 
#2 is the failure to benefit from inflation in the tax duplicate* 
Buenger will hang in two years to oversee the impact of the study 
effort o Hibbard concluded his eighty minutes with the task force 
by stressing the CBC's seriousness over doing something for the 



education of kids in Cincinnati* 



Louise Spiegel moved and Pat Johnson-Baker seconded approval 
of the minutes of October 7, 1991. Motion was unanimously 
approved. 

Superintendent Michael Brandt then spoke with the Task Force. 
Six areas of priority attention have been identified — the pilot 
district, mini districts, finance and infrastructure, 
administrative downsizing and reorganization, and legal restraints. 
Legislation is anticipated in January to remove restraints but it 
will definitely not eliminate the state superintendent from the 
loop. People are now looking at Buenger backup documentation. ^ The 
system deliberately waited for levy to be decided before moving. 

Brandt was asked if there were parts of the report we don't 
need, whether there were downsides. The issue of the board 
micromanaging the district was mentioned. Brandt has heard from 
all the "single issue" people. He believes there needs to be a 
close tie-in between the pilot and the board, but he didn't feel a 
need to be directly in the line on it, but certainly on the 
advisory board. There are massive needs for teacher and 
administrator training, curricular relevance, stabilizing summer 
school, and expanding pre-school. The Buenger recommendations on 
vocational education now need to be updated because of the recent 
completion of the schools* own examination of the issue. A key 
issue throughout the system is the way people of all kinds are 
treated. There are trailing needs here and, perhaps, the need for 
ombudspeople . The system will begin the minidistricts and pilot at 
the same time. Support groups of principals need to be created. 
Task Force members urged the district to build in community 
resources in a coherent manner . 

3 . Discipline 

Jack Lewis noted that the study of racial disparity is part of 
Judge Rice's continuing oversight. Questions need to be to 
attorneys by November 13. A November 18 conference call will 
result in final selection of questions by attorneys. The Study 
Committee hasn't met (Zakia McKinney is the task force 
representative) and is taking a back seat to the attorneys. From 
the questions an RFP will be developed requesting plans for 
carrying out the study. 

Bob Brown noted that some of the queries look at past data and some , 
asked what the system can do to reduce student misbehavior. The 
same consultants are not likely to be able to do both. Hendrik 
Gideonse noted a similar conundrum as between the focus on 
discipline statistics per se and the extent to which climate and 
attitudinal variables that precede misbehavior lead to very 
different foci of attention. Lewis noted that Judge Rice has 
mandated study on disparity, not broader considerations. Gideonse 
noted that some of Zakia McKinney ! s questions were not included on 
the list shared with Task Force members with the meeting notice. 



Lewis explained they were not the kind a consultant could answer 
but that the district would need to answer. There was some 
discussion whether the issue of discipline per se could be 
separated from the issue of disparities in the precise fashion 
implied by Lewis 1 description of the charge from the Judge. Zakia 
McKinney's questions will be added to the list. Finally , the Judge 
said the parties were responsible for sharing the costs, but where 
will the funds (minimum estimate $100,000) come from. If Task 
Force members have any ideas, they should share them with Lewis. 

Discussion of Hendrik Gideonse* memo will be taken up at the 
next meeting. 

4. Committee Reports 

Superintendent's Committee on Bronson 

It met first the Monday of the month. Lewis reported the 
discussion focussed on LAS and some on discipline. Lillian Jones 
was not informed about the meeting time. 

Study Committee, Student Discipline 
Has not met yet. 

Steering Committee - LAS 

Pat Johnson-Baker, Carol Burrus, and Jennifer Cottingham were 
there. It was a good meeting. Task Force members reported that 
principals have true leadership and management of their own schools 
and greater input and control over their teaching staffs. 
Enthusiasm was evident. It was a comfortable group. 

Bronson' Coordinating Committee 

Meets quarterly and hasn't met. 

Ad Hoc Discipline Committee 
Not convened. 

Discipline Steering Committee 
Has not met. 

5. New Business 

Bob Brown reiterated need to identify schools we would visit. 
[Further assignments were made but lost in the speed with which 
they were identified, but Bob wrote them down I think.] 

The meeting adjourned at 9:42 P.M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Hendrik D. Gideonse 
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OMMUNITYW1DE TASK FORCE 



November 13, 1991 



Robert S Brown 
Chair 

3500 Carew Tower 
Cincinnati. Ohio 45202 



W. Monty Whitney 
Vice Cha«r 



Mr. Dwight Hibbard 
Cincinnati Bell Telephone 
201 East Fourth Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 



Kay Briggs 

Zakia El-Amm 

Hendrik Gideonse 

^heryl 0. Grant 

Duanc Hoim 

Karia Irvine 

Patricia Johnson-Baker 

Lillian Jones 

Nelson Schwab, Jr. 

Marian A. Spencer 

Louise Spiegel 

Patricia Timm 

Robert Evans 
Facilitator 

Second National Bank Building 
630 Main Street Room 1212 
Cincinnati Ohio 45202 



Dear Mr. Hibbard: 

We are very grateful for your presentation and 
responses to the Task Force at its November 11 meeting. 
We appreciated both your directness and your eloquence* 

I enclose the draft minutes of that meeting. If you 
desire any changes or amplifications, please advise and I 
will be happy to have them made. 

Again, thank you very much for your participation at 
our meeting. 



Sincerely f 

COMMUNITYWIDE TASK FORCE 
By: 



ROBERT S BROWN, Chair 



RSB:slm 
Enc. 
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O . . established to mobilize and secure the widest possible support Ihroughoul the community for fair and effective performance of the Settlement 
J £ Agreement between the Cincinnati Public Schools and the NAACP to achieve quality integrated education in the Cincinnati Public School*, 



COMMUNITYWID^Tfe FORCE MEETING 
December 2, 1991 

Minutes 



Members Present: 



Members Absent: 



Hendrik Gideonse, Cheryl Grant, Duane Holm, Karla Irvine, 
Zakia McKinney, Nelson Schwab, Marian Spencer, Patricia Timm, 
Monty Whitney 

Also in attendance were: Dr. Robert Evans, Facilitator, 
Dr. Jack Lewis, Director of Alternative/Settlement Office, 
Jennifer Cottingham, Coalition Coordinator 

Robert Brown, Carol Burrus, Patricia Johnson-Baker, 
Lillian Jones, Louise Spiegel, 



In the absence of Robert Brown, Monty Whitney chaired the meeting. The 
minutes of the November meeting had been prepared by Hendrik Gideonse and 
forwarded to Mr. Brown. Because of his absence no one had received copies of 
the minutes nor copies of the agenda. 

Hendrik Gideonse reported on his two visits to Hoffman School. During 
his visits he spoke to the principal, Theresa Henderson, regarding the purpose 
of his visit and to get an overall impression of the school. He discussed some 
minor concerns he had about the school with her. He was impressed with the 
behavior of the children and the orderliness of the school. He felt the people 
at Hoffman are what make the difference. 

Marian Spencer discussed her visit at Washington Park School. She was 
concerned about having to ring a bell and enter through a locked door to gain 
entry into the school. She observed only one black male teacher in the 
building and approximately six black female teachers. She was told one black 
male had been out ill most of the year. She didn't see any blacks in the 
office area. She talked about the store thac was set up for the children by 
the school's Partner-In-Educat ion and about the things the children were 
purchasing. She was impressed with the cleanliness and orderliness of the 
building. Parents who were in the building doing volunteer work were not 
concerned about the locked doors. There had recently been a movie filmed in 
the school and the children had seen the preview and were excited and happy 
about being a part of the movie. 

Nelson Schwab also visited Washington Park School at a different time. 
He met with the principal, Mrs. Paul p wil.h whom he was duly impressed. One rf 
her primary priorities was that the building be cheerful and clean and which he 
felt she had accomplished. The school was shocked by the Buenger Report that 
Washington Park was one of the schools to be torn down* Mrs. Paul spoke with 
enthusiasm about the pairing of Washington Park with Oyler and indicated that 
the program is working well. There were approximately sixty parents at the 
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school that day for a luncheon. Nelson also visited the store set up by 
Kroger, the school's Partner In Education. He considered it an excellent 
learning experience. He reported approximately twenty Kroger employees came tc 
the school throughout the day to help in the classrooms. He received a copy of 
the Guide of Social Service Agencies in the Over the Rhine area which had been 
distributed to the parents of the school. He also observed the computer and 
music labs at the school. He came away from the school with a good impression 
and felt that learning was definitely taking place. 

Pat Timm reported she had visited Windsor School on Election Day to try 
and get an overall image of the school and community. 

Duane Holm and Karla Irvine visited Oyler School. Ms. Irvine was 
curious to see how a paired school was working. She discussed the pairing with 
Ms. Kinard, the principal, who indicated the pairing was working well. The 
school is racially mixed and receives the necessary social services. Karla 
indicated a desire to attend one of their staff meetings and LSAC meetings. 
Duane Holm was surprised and impressed with the bright, cheerful colors in the 
school building, the small class sizes and the degree of interaction between 
the black and white children in the lunchroom, hallways and classes. Mr. Holm 
felt the children had a real sense of ownership and pride in their school. The 
school had parents visiting that day for the Thanksgiving program. 

Pat Timm reported on the Coalition of Innovative Schools Committee. She 
reported the principals of the schools had met with the four Task Force 
Members. The principals discussed what was going on in their buildings. 
Jennifer Cottingham indicated the principals are frustrated with the social 
service agencies and their dealings with the children. There seems to be a 
lack of available services for children who are ten-twelve years old or 
younger • It is possible for children and parents to "fall through the cracks" 
of the system. It is also difficult to get feedback from the agencies when a 
child or family is reported. 

Zakia McKinney asked if any closure had been brought to the issue of the 
overlapping discipline committees. Jack Lewis said there isn't any clearer 
answer or resolution yet. He said the attorneys as a group are doing some of 
the work laid out for the discipline study committee and that's why the 
committee had not met separately. The Ad Hoc Discipline Committee meets 
annually and studies the discipline policies and procedures and searches them 
for possible racial bias. Dr, Lewis convenes and chairs the Ad Hoc Committee. 
Zakia made a recommendation that the Ad Hoc Discipline Committee and the Study 
Committee be combined. Dr. Lewis stated there were three committees on 
discipline named in the plan sent to Judge Rice on August 16 for ways to 
involve the Facilitator and the Communitywide Task Force. At that time the 
discipline truancy committee was non-existant and there was no plan for an 
outside consultant to study racial disparity in discipline. The attorneys have 
taken over the responsibility of acquiring an outside consultant to do the 
racial disparity study. The third committee in the plan is the Steering 
Committee which meets once a year for the purpose of discussing and making 
revisions in the student handbook that lays out the discipline code which is 
cop.' . d and distributed to ail scudents at the opening of school each year. 
This committee is convened by Lionel Brown or his designee. 
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Duane Holm made a motion to ask the Superintendent to clarify the 
various discipline committees as to their need and the possible consolidation 
of some of the committees and tasks. Hendrik Gideonse seconded the motion* 
The motion passed* Duane Holm also asked that Jack Lewis put in chart form the 
description of the various discipline committees, who appoints the committee 
members, how often they meet and their various tasks* 

Duane Holm suggested inviting local newspaper reporters who cover the 

schools to a Task Force meeting to have them explain how they cover school 

desegregation and how the accentuation of blame sets the tone for the town* It 
always seems as if they are bashing the system* 

Marian Spencer asked to put on the agenda of the next meeting her 
suggestion that all schools have a quality in-school suspension program* 

Mr* Whitney adjourned the meeting at 9:40 P.M. The next meeting will be 
held on Monday, January 6, 1991 at 7:30 P.M. in the 12th Floor Dining Room of 
the Education Center. 
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COMMUNITYWIDE TASK FORCE MEETING 



January 6, 1992 



Minutes 



Members Present: Robert Brown, Hendrik Gideonse, Duane Ho Ira, Karla Irvine, 

Patricia Johnson-Baker, Lillian Jones, Zakia McKinney, Nelson 
Schwab, Marian Spencer, Louise Spiegel 

Also in attendance were: Dr.' Robert Evans, Facilitator, 
Dr. Jack Lewis, Director of Alternative/Settlement Office, 
Jennifer Cottinghan, Coalition Coordinator, and 
Mr. J. Michael Brandt, Superintendent of Schools 

Members Absent: Carol Burrus, Cheryl Grant, Patricia Tinm, Monty Whitney 



The raeeting was called to order at 7:30 P.M. by Robert Brown. Duane 
Holm made a motion to approve the November minutes and Hendrik Gideonse 
seconded the motion. The minutes were approved as written. 

Duane Holm made a motion to approve the December minutes. Nelson Schwab 
asked that the minutes be corrected at the bottom of the first page. The 
sentence that he referred to was, M The school was shocked by the Buenger Report 
that Washington Park was one of the schools to be torn down. 11 He indicated the 
Buenger Report did not include Washington Park as one of the five schools to be 
torn down but the newspaper articles about the Buenger Report incorrectly 
reported Washington Park as cne of the schools. The minutes were approved with 
Nelson's correction. 

Robert Brown welcomed Mr. Brandt to the raeeting. He had been invited by 
the Task Force to clarify the various discipline committees for possible 
duplication or overlap of tasks. 

Two charts (Overview of Current Committees on Student Discipline 
prepared by Jack Lewis and Discipline and Truancy Improvement Teams Chart 
prepared by Mr. Brandt) were distributed to Task Force Members. Mr. Brandt 
described the various discipline committees using the chart prepared by 
Jack Lewis. The Ad Hoc Discipline Committee was mandated in the 1984 
Settlement Agreement with the purpose to review policies and procedures. The 
Discipline Steering Committee's purpose was to revise and update the student 
handbook consistent with the policies and procedures. The Study Committee has 
been formed and is basically working on the court appointed process of finding 
and naming the consultant who will do the racial disparity study. Some of 
these committees have only one or two meetings per year* The Discipline Study 
prepared by Che consultant is scheduled to have final recommendations on May 29 
and since the Ad Hoc Committee meets in June he felt it could key into the 
committee and be a good communication vehicle. The new committee that Mr. 
Brandt formed is the Discipline and Truancy Improvement Team. This committee 
was fotmed to take a pro-active approach toward discipline and would involve 
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key players who would help identify for Che district the types of training and 
budgetary needs that might exist. Right now, there is a need to get the many 
social service agencies under one umbrella so when the need arises, a person 
can be directed to the correct source, A. training need on the part of 
principals has been identified so they know the different Social Service 
Agencies that offer help. There is also a need to become more consistent on 
how discipline is applied. Mr. Brandt felt there wasn't any overlap of 
functions of the committees if the current committees were true to their 
purpose in terms of how they are defined. Mr. Brandt explained his Discipline 
and Truancy Improvement Team Chart is an adaptation of a model that's used 
successfully in a school district in California and which has been chosen as a 
basic model for our district. The management style used is based on the 
concept of total quality management which looks at people as clients and how to 
best serve those clients, your customers. Instead of looking in a derogatory 
or negative way, you try and do some mind-set changes that say the children of 
the community need the types of programs that are sensitive to their needs. He 
indicated a real need to resource the district's primary goals. During a 
Cabinet Retreat, a goal prioritization took place with achievement being number 
one, discipline was number two, and working with parents was next. By starting 
with a zero based budge: ing process, everything will have to be prioritized to 
coincide with these goals. Zakia McKinney, representing the Urban League, is 
on the Steering Committee and is in charge of the parent component. Several 
other key Cincinnati people such as Judge Grossman, and Jan Flory from the 
Department of Hunan Services will have significant leadership roleSc 

Mr. Brandt extended an invitation to anyone interested in joining the 
Steering Committee of the Discipline and Truancy Improvement Team. 
Cheryl Grant met with that committee last month and recommended several 
different constituent groups for the committee. Hendrik Gideonse volunteered 
to join the committee. Superintendent Brandt indicated the Steering Committee 
as a group would be tackling such problems as what type of training is 
available for the new teachers brought in each year, and what types of 
characteristics are we looking for in entry level people in terms of leadership 
before they are promoted to a principalship. He indicated the final goal or 
whatever is decided upon will be properly budgeted and implemented in its 
entirety in the 92-93 school year. 

Zakia McKinney expressed concern that according to the chart she was on 
three committees. She felt the only committee she has been working on was the 
new Discipline and Truancy Improvement Team. She said that either she hadn't 
been notified of the committee meetings or they hadn't met. Duane Holm 
emphasized several of the committees meet only once or twice a year. 

Robert Brown asked if children drop cut of school because of economic 
and child pressures. Mr. Brandt said they are currently working with the city 
and our Vocational Education Department. We do have a night school prograc but 
internally it is felt the program is not broad-based enough nor geographically 
located. He indicated he is addressing the Board on February 9 regarding this 
issue and would share any information regarding this at a later date. 
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Mr. Holn indicated Dr. Lewises chart was very helpful but felt some of 
the confusion surrounding the committees was due to the fact that their names 
were misleading. He proposed merely changing some of their names would help 
clarify what people are being asked to do when they're asked to serve on these 
committees. The question was raised if the names could be changed since Chey 
were part of court proceedings* 

Louise Spiegel felt that the civic sector should be contacted for 
involvement, Mr, Brandt said the communications function will be doing that* 
Bill Spiller from the Herald is starting a series of specials in the Herald, 
Consultants for the Communications Branch will be trying to sell the better 
side of the district and bring people in touch with the various issues, 
Edna Howell from WIZF radio station will also be doing some special 
programming, 

Marian Spencer asked Superintendent Brandt for his analysis of the 
Post's December 18th newspaper article about student drop-outs. She was 
concerned about what percentage of the drop-out students were minority students 
and whether that is a continuing problem. Superintendent Brandt indicated he 
didn't know the racial breakdown but would find out and forward the information 
to her. As to whether it is a continuing problem, he felt that it is, but much 
effort is being put forth to find out ways to help the situation* 

Pat Johnson-Baker expressed concern over the high number of suspensions 
of black students over white students at Walnut Hills and SCPA. She also 
indicated discrimination over the actions of two different kids in the same 
setting where one was referred to the office and another not. She was also 
concerned over the drop in enrollment of black males at Walnut Hills and SCPA* 

The real issue in the system regarding discipline is very much tied into 
the union contract according to Mr, Brandt, He and Tom Mooney have attached a 
side letter to the contract that says in the K-3 area a child must knowingly 
commit a certain offense in order to be suspended. Also, any student who's in 
a school with an in-school suspension program does not have to spend the time 
outside school to serve the suspension, Mrs, Spencer asked why there can't be 
an in-school suspension program in each school, Mr* Brandt said that, 
unfortunately, funding fov this isn't available at this time of year. Getting 
the discipline problem ironed out is a top pledge of his administration. Eric 
Ellis's group has been engaged to work with thirty children who've been 
suspended at least twice (10 each from Woodward, Vithrow and Taft High 
Schools), He will work wit a them in a three-day program through a seminar 
process and try to reintegrate these children back with some attitudinal 
changes and some tools on how to manage their personal lifestyle and to manage 
the school environment. The children will be traced through the remainder of 
the school year* 

Zakia McKinney asked for a written answer to three questions she had. 

What is being done now for the kids who are goin£ out of the system 
quickly and, if there are soae things going on in the district, could 
she get a list of what they are so we could see chose and know what is 
or is not going on? 

* *** *\ 
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2. Do Hendrick, Pat , and others at this table tvve some suggestions of what 

could be going on now to improve discipline? These items could also be 
put in black and white. 

3* She would like to know whether or not the distinction between short-term 
solutions to some of this issue as well as the long-term solution can be 
put into the charge of this Discipline and Truancy Committee? In other 
words, rather than waiting for this something to come at the end of the 
road, can the charge be placed to them to think of things that can be 
done now because the coramunity-at-large is upset • 

Dr. Evans indicated the formation of the Study Committee is in direct 
response to Judge Rice's order. The Judge ordered additional data in order to 
make a judgment as to whether or not there are disproportionate suspensions. 
Bob Evans raised the issue again of acquiring funding for the study from the 
Task Force. A motion was passed unanimously to have Nelson Schwab contact the 
proper people regarding the possibility of acquiring approximately $45,000 for 
the study. 

Mr. Brown indicated that Dr« Evan's Facilitator Report had been received 
and asked if he had any comments. He declined commenting. Dr. Lewis indicated 
the written reports he was to share with the Task Force Members were part of 
the appendix materials in the Facilitator's Report. Dr. Lewis said the 
interviews with the three potential study consultants were to be held on 
Wednesday- with a decision being made shortly thereafter. 

Duane Holm indicated the Bronson Coordinating Coanittee had met but he 
had forgotten his notes on the meeting. Marian Spencer said she had 
volunteered to be on the committee but hadn't been informed of the meeting. 
Dr. Lewis apologized for the oversight in informing her of the meeting date^ 
The next Coordinating Committee meeting is scheduled for February 26th» 

Mr. Brown asked for everyone to submit their written reports of their 
visits to the Coalition Schools by the next Task Force meetings 

Mr. Brown adjourned the meeting at 9:15 P.M. The next meeting is 
scheduled for Monday, February 3, 1992 at 7:30 P.M. in the 12th Floor Dining 
Room of the Education Center. 
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CINCINNATI PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Discipline and Truancy Improvement Teams 



TEERINC COMMITTEE 



Charles Hugnes 



J. Michael Brandt 

Karen Eske (E lem.) 
Frank Perry (E lem. ) 
Ken Smith ( Jr. /Midd le) 
Shelley Hamler (Sr. High) 

Lionel H. Brown, Patricia Carr, 
Vella Ellis 



Thomas Mooney, Dean Castinell. 
Leo Bradley Pat Sullivan 

Carol Burris, Margaret ?9yton. 
Zakia McKinney. Jan Leslie, 
Jim Walker 

Mary McCoy, 



David Shepherd, Sarah Knox 



Jan Flory, Mary Overmen, 
Luther Church, Eric Ellis, 
David Phillips, Jenny Powell. 
Cheryl Granr, Rooert Moore, 
Dick Aft, Carol Qav;do*. 
David Grossman. Art Slater 
M, L. Harvey. William Al'Uqdah. 
Deborah AJ'Uqdah, Frank Moore 



Steven Ren*.a. M ona Morrow, 
Edna Powe II, Bill Spi 1 lers 



Jack Lewis, Hank Glasoie 



Major McNeil 
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Improvement Team 
Components 



Board of Education 



Superintendent 
of Schools 



School Site 
Administrators 



Central Office 
Administrators 



Teachers 



Parents 



Students 



Staff Development 



Community Agency 
Involvement 



Communications 



Alternative Programs 
Includes: 

Bronson Considerations 

CIS Schools 

Alternatives to Suspensions 



Extra Curricular 

Activities 



TEAM COMPONENTS LIAISON 
(Staff Liaison indicated by 
CoChair indicated by **> 

Jonn Brunner* 



Vella V. Ellis** 
Patricio M. Carr* 

Karen Eske 
Frank Perry 
Ken Smith 
Shelley Hamler 



Miriam West*. Sandra Hendricks* 



Oorothy Oickerson, Alan Polter. 
Colenthia Hunter*, Louise Mandell 



David Shepherd*. 



Rooert Morgan. 



Mona Morrow*, Monica Curtis 



Jack Lewis*. Hank Glaspie*. 
Jennifer Cott inghau* 



Major McNeil* 
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COMMUNITYWIDE TASK FORCE MEETING 



February 3, 1992 



Minutes 



Members Present: Robert Brown, Carol Burrus, Hendrik Gideonse, Cheryl Grant, 

Duane Holm, Karla Irvine, Patricia Johnson-Baker, 
Zakia McKinney, Nelson Schwab, Marian Spencer, Patricia Timm, 
Monty Whitney 

Also in attendance were: Dr. Robert Evans, Facilitator, 
Dr. Jack Lewis, Director of Alternative/Settlement Office, 
Jennifer Cottingham, Coalition Coordinator, 

Mr. J. Michael Brandt, Superintendent, Mr* Junious Williams, 
Dr. Charles Vergon, and Mr. John Seeley, Consultants 

Members Absent: Lillian Jones, and Louise Spiegel 



Mr. Robert Brown called the meeting to order at 7:40 P.M. Mr. Brown 
asked for a motion to approve the minutes of the last meeting. Marian Spencer 
had a problem with the word "resource 11 on page 2, line 17. She felt the word 
should be changed to "research. " It was decided not to change the word since 
it was spoken by the Superintendent. Mr. Brown asked that the first sentence 
in the last paragraph on page 2 be changed to read, "Robert Brown suggested 
that night school might be appropriate during the regular school year also." 
The minutes were unanimously approved with the noted corrections. 

Mr. Brown explained he was one of the twelve members of the selection 
committee of school personnel and lawyers for the plaintiff to select a 
consultant to study the causes of the observable disparity in suspensions. 
Three candidates were interviewed and Mr. Junious Williams was the unanimous 
first choice. Mr. Brown introduced him to the Task Force along with his two 
associates, Charles Vergon and John Seeley. Each gentleman gave a biographical 
outline of himself listing his qualifications relevant for the study. They 
also detailed their association with each other over the past 20 years 
beginning at the University of Michigan. Mr. Williams indicated he would be 
the team leader and distributed a summary of the study plan. The study plan 
was broken down into three parts. The first is being called the management 
systems analysis which is what Cincinnati Public Schools are doing to generally 
manage discipline and what specific actions the system takes to meet 
obligations under the Bronson Agreement. He also plans to look at other 
districts in the region and across the country that have had provisions under 
judicial orders or settlement agreements to see what elements seem to be 
present. The second part is the implementation analysis where the specific 
activities to reduce disparities will be studied. Thirdly, a comparative 
analysis will be done from a sample of Ohio schools which are similar in 
demographic characteristics and are in the process of school desegregation. 
Data will be collected regarding policies, programs and other areas of 
operation. He will rely heavily upon existing district reports and data to do 
a longitudinal analysis of what the level of disparity has been over time, what 
sort of observable patterns are there, and the differences by school levels 
(elementary, middle/junior high, high school). There will be some selective 
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interviewing of administrative personnel, and members of the school discipline 
plan teams will be surveyed. Hopefully, the final report will indicate what 
the sources of the disparity are in terms of types of students, buildings, and 
the offenses which seem to be contributing most substantially to the 
disparities, and focus on what it is the district can do to reduce or eliminate 
the observable disparities. 

Zakia McKinney questioned Mr. Williams about the reliability of the 
district data and its impact on the study. Mr. Williams said he would have to 
assume the district data and recordkeeping processes are accurate and reliable. 
Ms. McKinney asked what impact on recommending strategies for the district 
would be created since the study would be searching for contributing factors 
rather than causes, Mr, Williams felt it would have very little effect since 
it is difficult to establish causation. 

Marian Spencer asked about the length of the study. Mr. Williams said 
the current requirements are that the study be completed by May 29th* 
Mr, Williams responded to Karla Irvine's question of how far back the study 
would go by saying he would begin with school year 1981-82 to get a couple of 
years prior to when the Settlement Agreement was ratified by the court and 
would thus enable them to have a ten-year longitudinal study. 
Pat Johnson-Baker asked if there would be any input from parents and the 
community at large. Mr. Williams said parents would be surveyed if they were 
on discipline plan committees but the wider community wouldn't be involved, 
Duane Holm asked how Mr. Williams would measure socio-economic class in the 
district, Mr. Williams said that if there currently isn't a variable in the 
data base, the surrogate most frequently used is a youngster's eligibility for 
free and reduced lunch. Mr. Williams indicated that, in addition to the 
district longitudinal analysis, he anticipated doing some building profiles at 
individual schools, looking at some staff and student demographic 
characteristics, achievement levels, and the proportion of children who are 
Chapter One eligible so that we have some context in which to analyze the data 
rather than just looking at discipline. Nelson Schwab asked if there would be 
recommendations with reference to discipline as a skill in education and steps 
that can be taken to improve discipline, Mr, Williams stated his charge was to 
address the issue of disparity but he would also address broader issues if they 
impacted on the disparities. He indicated he would work with the school 
district on policy structure, recordkeeping, and programming, Robert Brown 
asked if any type of interim report on the study progress would be submitted. 
Mr, Williams said he hadn't anticipated doing so, but either he or his 
associates would be willing to possibly attend a future Task Force meeting and 
give an oral report, 

Carol Burrus distributed copies of two letters she had received from the 
Board informing her that she was no longer eligible to serve on the Task Force 
Committee since she is an employee of the Board of Education. She indicated 
her biggest issue was respect. She felt she needed to talk to Lionel Brown who 
was her employer and to the Task Force, She realized the bottom line was a 
decision to stay on the Task Force or possibly be fired from her job. 
Discussion followed concerning whether employees could serve on the Task Force, 
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the possible two-year time period the Task. Force would possibly remain intact, 
and the difficulty in replacing a member at this time. Pat Timm made a motion 
to send a letter to the Board, copied to the plaintiff attorneys or at least 
Trudy Rauh, saying we understand the exchange of letters going on and hope the 
Board will review their proposal, reconsider it, and come to the conclusion 
that Carol can fulfill both obligations without conflict of interest. The 
motion passed with one dissenting vote from Nelson Schwab. Mr. Brown indicated 
he would submit a draft letter to Pat Timm for her editing. 

Dr. Lewis reported on the Superintendent's Committee on Bronson. The 
meeting was held earlier in the day and focused primarily on the discipline 
study. 

Pat Johnson Baker reported the Low Achieving Committee met on the 23rd 
of January with their general concern focusing around what was going to happen 
with the mini-districts. The concern was how the schools were going to be 
grouped together and whether or not the low achieving schools would be located 
within the same district. Jennifer Cottingham stated that the mini-districts 
are in the process of being decided upon and developed. 

Zakia McKinney asked to have her request to Mr. Brandt put on the next 
agenda* Her request was for him to list what was going on short term in the 
district to address the issue of youngsters being expelled or suspended and not 
having support services for them. 

Robert Brown requested having the next meeting notice indicate that he 
would duplicate and distribute all the written school reports that he had 
received to date and that they would be the major topic of discussion at the 
next meeting. 

Duane Holm asked permission to bring a draft to the next meeting 
suggesting to the Board that when and if the goal of staff racial balance is 
removed from the Agreement, the Task Force would like to see the parties 
negotiate an agreement that they will continue the same kind of aggressive 
recruiting of black teachers they've had, increase the percentage of divergence 
allowed in an individual school more than the 5% they've got now, and they 
probably would be able to make some sort of exception for special programs* 

Duane Holm discussed his suggestion to the Cincinnati Youth 
Collaborative that they use the paired schools of Washburn and Whittier as part 
of a project associated with the "Rising Generation Project." 

Marian Spencer brought up three issues. The first was the reinstatement 
of the Affirmative Action and Governmental Affairs Committee and the Personnel 
and Equal Employment Opportunity Committee. The second item was the submission 
of the proposal by Senators Aronoff and Bowen to allow refinancing of the local 
school debt over a ten year period instead of two years. The third item was 
Representative Fox's proposal for vouchers. Mr. Gideonse discussed his debate 
with Michael Fox and said it would be restaged on February 10th before the 
Human Resources Committee of City Council. 
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Mr. Brown adjourned the meecing at 9:35 P.M. The next meeting is 
scheduled for Monday, March 2, 1992 at 7:30 P.M. in the 12th Floor Dining Room 
of the Education Center. 
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COMMUN ITYW I DE TASK FORCE MEETING 



March 2, 1992 



Minutes 



Members Present: Robert Brown, Hendrik Gideonse, Cheryl Grant, 

Duane Holm, Patricia Johnson-Baker, Lillian Jones, Zakia 
McKinney, Nelson Schwab, Marian Spencer, Louise Spiegel, 
Patricia Timm 

Also in attendance were: Dr. Robert Evans, Facilitator, 
Jennifer Cottingham, Coalition Coordinator, Mr. J. Michael 
Brandt, Superintendent, Carol Burrus, Assistant School 
Community Coordinator 

Members Absent: Karla Irvine, Monty Whitney, Fred Nelson 



Robert Brown opened the meeting at 7:30 P.M. He distributed copies of 
the school visitation reports he had received from Nelson Schwab, 
Marian Spencer, Louise Spiegel, Monty Whitney and Hendrik Gideonse. 
Lillian Jones said she had visited her school but wanted to return again before 
submitting her written report. Zakia McKinney had visited Heberle but had not 
written her report yet. Cheryl Grant and Pat Timm said they wouldn't be 
visiting schools nor submitting any reports. Mr. Brown suggested that all 
reports be in by the next meeting so they could be discussed at that time. 

Robert Brown introduced the Superintendent, Michael Brandt, so he could 
respond to Zakia McKinney's request for more information on where the district 
is in terms of dealing with the high percentages of suspensions and 
expulsions. Mr. Brandt said he was meeting the next day with the legislature 
regarding the extension of the district's loan. Mr. Brandt said the first 
thing the district has done is it has written a new discipline computer program 
which will hopefully provide better data. Mr. Brandt said the funding for the 
things being initiated is very small at this time and limited to monies that 
are underspent with the energy consumption from a milder winter and some funds 
from transportation savings. He indicated he has been meeting with several key 
members of the community that represent constituencies that have an express 
interest in this and expertise and have volunteered help. Some of the 
organizations include the NAACP, Black Male Coalition, Urban League of 
Cincinnati, Black Baptist Ministers, Steven Reece from Integrity Hall who's 
working with us as a private individual, Urban Appalachian Council, Odell Owens 
representing the Superintendent's Advisory Committee and a number of other 
constituents who have expressed interest in working with the system. Another 
thing being done is expanding in-school suspension classes in some key high 
percentage schools. The district is piloting a re-entry intervention program 
at two to three sites in the city where kids who are under suspension could 
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actually enroll in an off-sice program that would deal not only with some 
curriculum issues, but would also deal with issues of self-esteem, working in 
areas of skill development, and coping techniques. Eric Ellis has developed a 
new program that was piloted several weeks ago at Integrity Hall. Ten children 
each from Taft, Withrow, and Woodward were chosen. Seven were high-risk kids 
and three were leadership kids who had never been suspended. They were put 
through a treatment and principals and counselors will track them to see if 
there is improvement. Another thing will be intermediate training for some 
principals, assistant principals, and teachers who need help. A group of 
"super subs 11 will be used so 15-20 teachers per week can leave the schools and 
do extensive training in classroom organization and management skills, and 
diversity training. Hopefully 100-150 teachers can be dealt with before the 
end of the school year. Another program being developed is an afternoon class 
from 4:00 to 6:30 PM at different sites around the city for out of school 
students in secondary schools. The students could come after school and keep 
up with their school work so that when their suspension is up and they re-enter 
they will be better off academically. The district is also working with the 
Center of Peace Education and other groups to develop a roving type of 
treatment program where experts could actually go to the schools and work with 
high risk students and give them a treatment plan and would then do follow-up 
work with them. Several organizations such as the Black Male Coalition have 
offered volunteers to work with the schools. Principals and assistant 
principals have had inservice and some of the procedural steps in the 
suspension and expulsion process are being clarified, one of which is requiring 
the parents to be notified immediately of a problem before the child is 
suspended. A city-wide mailing to all parents in the district will be sent the 
week of March 10 to clarify the discipline code, the parent's responsibility 
and the appeal process* This mailer will be sent at the beginning of the 
school year in the future. On the recommendation of Odell Owens, Children's 
Hospital is being contacted to work with children whose behavior is affected by 
specific medical needs. A best practices survey is being distributed to 
principals and selected teachers to find out strategies and techniques around 
discipline that work well. When Junious Williams' study is completed around 
the end of May, hopefully some excellent suggestions can be implemented 
regarding in-school suspension classes. 

Jennifer Cottingham detailed the activity packets the CIS schools use 
with children who are suspended. Louise Spiegel volunteered her assistance in 
getting young people to assist other young people as mentors. Cheryl Grant 
expressed displeasure with the name of Steve Reece's Halfway House. She felt 
it had a criminal connotation of being a place where bad kids go. Mr. Brandt 
stated the Board had no input on the naming of the facility and agreed with Ms. 
Grant and indicated work is still being done on the program. She also felt 
that some elementary age children are being suspended for excessive absenteeism 
and tardiness when the blame should be on the parent. She felt agency 
assistance should be acquired for the medical problem of drug dependency. 
Pat Johnson-Baker felt there is a real need to do cultural training in dealing 
with conflict with students. Mr. Schwab indicated to Mr. Brands that he and 
Marian Spencer felt the legislative deficiency is in the rollback provision. 
Mr. Brandt said the Governor is going to come out with a recorai i ndation for a 
different funding package within a year. A top level committee and specialist 
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from Ohio State are putting packages together to 3ddress the problem* 
Mr* Brandt said one of the items that came out of the design team is a need for 
a full-time lobbyist, not only in Columbus, but here and other places to 
promote our interests* Zakia McKinney felt teachers should have more 
responsibility and accountability regarding discipline* She felt teachers need 
to look around at whom they know are not doing their job and they should not be 
protected by the union* Pat Johnson Baker asked for the statistics of the 
percentage of students who are being suspended by certain teachers or 
administrators* Mr* Brandt said a teacher can only recommend suspension or 
expulsion and an administrator must actually sign the suspension or expulsion* 
He also explained that tenured teachers can be fired from the system* 

Mr* Brown commented on the discipline statistics* He asked if Hendrik 
would be doing his analysis of the figures* Mr* Gideonse said he wouldn't have 
the time to do the analysis because of the way the figures were formatted* 
Mr* Brown felt the news release was positive because of the joint comments in a 
supportive mode from the teachers and administration* He didn't think the 
statistics were very straightforward and should have been presented by 
comparing this year's quarter against last year's quarter instead of second 
quarter compared to first quarter of this year* Mr* Gideonse also felt some 
alternative analysis as described in his handout at the last meeting should be 
done* 

The minutes were unanimously approved after Cheryl Grant made a motion 
to accept the corrected minutes and Pat Timm seconded the motion* The 
additions and changes are as follows: The addition that Mr* Gideonse had, in 
fact, distributed the writings that were called for by the Superintendent the 
preceding month for discipline as a positive concept; The addition to the last 
paragraph on page 2, "Carol Burrus requested the opinion of the Task Force 
regarding her continued service on it*"; A. change to the first sentence of the 
last paragraph on page 3 to read, Parian Spencer brought up three issues 
because she thought they were germane to the deliberations of this group* 

Mr* Brown brought up the subject that was discussed at the last meeting 
regarding the question of whether or not there's removal authority of anybody, 
particularly Carol Burrus, from the Task Force Committee. He said he had sent 
a letter to the Board urging her retention in both positions besides talking 
with Bill Seitz regarding the issue* The response he received was the 
appointment of Fred Nelson from Taft Stettinius by the Board as a replacement 
for Carol* He then sent a letter back to the Board expressing the Task Force's 
opinion that they didn't feel there was an appointment authority by either 
party in the absence of a vacancy* Vhen he phoned Anne Power she indicated she 
felt Carol had resigned* Mr* Brown distributed a copy of a letter he had 
received from Nelson Schwab reiterating his position regarding the matter which 
was contrary to the other Task Force members* Bob Evans' opinion, which was 
expressed to the Task Force, is that the Board does have the authority to 
remove members* Carol Burrus asked if there indeed was a replacement, could it 
be a parent, someone who is involved, and not someone who lives outside 
Cincinnati and belongs to Bill Seitz's law firm* Marian Spencer made a motion 
to reiterate the Task Force's original position regarding the issue to the 
Board* Mr* Brown felt the motion should be more specific so Cheryl Grant moved 
that the Task Force continue to recognize Carol Burrus as a member of the Task 
Force* Duane Holm seconded the motion* The motion passed with one dissenting 
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vote from Nelson Schwab. Mr* Brown said he would write the letter to the 
Board. 

Marian Spencer distributed to all members a printout she had received 
from her sister who recently retired from Washington, D.C. schools* She felt 
the superintendent of that district had a real appreciation of what a public 
school should be. 

Duane Holm informed the Task Force that Bill Seitz brought a proposal to 
the Legal Committee to change the provisions on staff racial balance. One 
proposal that did not pass because of a couple of people objecting, including 
Torn Mooney, was the Board would unilaterally give up the ability to keep 
teachers in a school or remove them for purposes of staff racial balance. The 
problem is, in order to solve a small problem at Sands and Carson, you'll 
formally renounce the Board's ability to assign teachers to achieve racial 
balance. It was felt the Task Force couldn't address the issue since staff 
racial balance had been removed from the judge's jurisdiction but Dr. Evans 
disagreed and urged the Task Force to address the issue. Duane Holm will draft 
a letter expressing the concern of the Task Force and Mr. Brown will distribute 
the letter. 

The meeting was adjourned at 9:05 P.M. The next uweting will be held on 
Monday, April 6, 1992 at 7:30 P.M. Mr. Brown will seek a different location 
for the meeting since it is necessary to vacate the Education Center at 
9:15 P-M. The location of the meeting will be given in the meeting reminder 
notice. 
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COMMUNITYWIDE TASK FORCE MEETING 
April 6, 1992 



Minutes 



Members Present: Robert Brown, Hendrik Gideonse, Duane Holm, 

Patricia Johnson-Baker, Lillian Jones, Zakia McKinney, 
Fred Nelson, Nelson Schwab, Marian Spencer, Louise Spiegel, 
Patricia Timm 

Also in attendance were: Dr. Robert Evans, Facilitator, 
Dr. Jack Lewis, Director of Alternative/Settlement Office, 
Jennifer Cottingham, Coalition Coordinator 

Members Absent: Carol Burrus, Cheryl Grant, Karla Irvine, Monty Whitney 



Robert Brown opened the meeting at 7:35 P.M. He distributed copies of 
the agenda and school visitation reports from Windsor where he visited, and 
Duane Holm's report on Oyler. Zakia McKinney said she had visited Heberle but 
she did not plan on filing a written report on her visit* 

Hendrik Gideonse made a motion to approve the minutes of the last 
meeting and Louise Spiegel seconded the motion. The minutes were unanimously 
approved with the following corrections. Robert Brown asked that the heading 
reflect Carol Burrus as a member of the Task Force and not show Fred Nelson as 
being an absent member. Marian Spencer requested that on Page 2 the minutes 
reflect that her concern was that the organizations involved seem to indicate a 
one race solution to the problems of discipline. Marian Spencer also requested 
on Page 4 in the first paragraph the sentence read, "She felt a prior 
superintendent of that district had a real appreciation of what teachers should 
be." Duane Holm asked to delete the words, "including Tom Mooney," on page 4, 
in the third paragraph, third line. 

Robert Brown discussed Bill Seitz's March 19 proposal to the Task Force 
that added Mr* Fred Nelson as a Board appointed member of the Task Force and 
moved Carol Burrus to the status of a fifteenth member of the Task Force 
appointed by neither side but serving with the concurrence of both. Mr. Brown 
indicated he had checked with attorneys for both sides and they were in 
agreement with the compromise. Duane Holm made a motion to accept the 
compromise and Hendrik Gideonse seconded the motion. The motion passed with a 
unanimous vote* Marian Spencer voiced her objection to Mr. Seitz's March 9 
letter in which he stated Marilyn Hoene was replaced by the Board in 1989 
without having resigned and' over her objection when she made it clear she was 
moving out of the city and her children would no longer be in city schools. 
Ms. Spencer also felt his statement that he had stepped down as Chair on the 
mere suggestion by Ms. Spencer of conflict of interest was erroneous since she 
felt he wouldn't have stepped down unless he felt like so doing and his real 
reason was the fact he was running for the Board of Education. Mr* Nelson 
indicated his willingness and pleasure to serve on the Task Force. Mr. Brown 
welcomed him aboard but indicated his disappointment in his having attended a 
second-rate law school (Harvard, JD, cum laude). 
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Mrs. Spiegel asked Che Task Force members if sometime in the future they 
could discuss those aspects of the settlement and current processes in place 
that they want to see succeed and keep in the system after the system is 
removed from court jurisdiction* 

Mr* Brown commended Mrs, Spiegel on the recent award she received from 
the Greater Cincinnati Race Relations Council. 

Discussion ensued about the teacher transfer policy and the effect of 
the Sixth Circuit Court decision. Mr. Brown indicated the Task Force was in 
agreement with a change to a plus or minus ten percent leeway. The dispute was 
in the Board's language with the policy that said over and above all of these 
exceptions, no teacher would ever be denied a transfer solely on the basis of 
race. Duane Holm tade a suggestion to authorize the Task Force Chairperson or 
his designee to appear before the Legal Committee when and if these issues get 
brought up again. Hendrik Gideonse made the motion and Pat Timm seconded the 
motion. The motion parsed unanimously by the Task Force % 

Mr. Brown announced he had received reports on school visits froa 
Mr. Schwab, Mrs. Spencer, Mr, Holm, Dr. Gideonse . Mr. Whitney, Ms. Spiegel, and 
his own. Zakia McKinney indicated she wasn't submitting a written report 
because she wasn't in full agreement originally with the idea but would be 
willing to share information about the school. Lillian Jones stated she hadn't 
written a report since everyone else had written positive things about the 
school they visited and she wasn't able to. Mr. Brown said his report wasn't 
favorable either but encouraged everyone to write a report whether it be a good 
or bad one, since the views of the people submitting them would then be 
communicated to a wider group of people. Mr. Brown recounted some of the 
negative things he had witnessed in his school visit. Dr. Evans felt feedback 
from the school visits should get channeled back, to Jennifer, Jack and other 
people responsible for major issues so changes can result in a better education 
for children. He felt the Task Force members would observe things in their 
visits that educators don't see. Dr. Gideonse, Pat Timm and Zakia McKinney all 
felt the school visit reports should be used to make constructive suggestions 
for policy innovations and to help generate community resources. 

Louise Spiegel expressed concern that the schools need to be more aware 
of community resources that are available to them. She suggested talking with 
Linda Basler from the Partners in Education about getting additional help for 
the low achieving schools. Ms. Cottinghara said there was a Partners In 
Education Meeting on April 22 at which she was a speaker and that she would 
speak to them at that time regarding Ms. Spiegel's suggestion. Ms. Spiegel 
also expressed concern about what would happen to the students at Merry who had 
reluctantly been placed the're through the redistricting if the building was 
used as administrative offices and the children were again moved. 

Nelson Schwab asked Jennifer Cottinghaia if she would be replaced as the 
head of the low achieving schools to which she said she would be. He asked if 
she would be submitting a report at the end of her tenure indicating the 
various areas that need addressing. 
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Jennifer Cottingham addressed Che question of why Che low achieving 
schools had been mixed wich ocher schools in the structure of the 
mini-districts* She indicated they had tried to achieve a better mix of 
schools in their selection of each district. She explained the placement of 
Instructor Assistants in the schools and the comparison of what low achieving 
schools have versus alternative and neighborhood schools. She asked the Task 
Force members for their opinion on whether or not the Coalition Schools should 
be kept together in a district. She explained why certain schools had not been 
selected for the pilot mini-district. The importance of a well-qualified 
principal in the school was discussed. 

Dr. Evans reported that Judge Rice plans to have a conference call with 
the attorneys in September to determine whether or not any kind of hearing will 
be held* There will be some assessment in September about a possible October 
hearing if that's warranted around the two remaining issues. There is a 
regular quarterly meeting of the attorneys on April 29 with the major topic of 
discussion being the exit criteria for the low achieving schools. He also 
conveyed Judge Rice's regards to Louise Spiegel. 

Marian Spencer expressed the concerns she has been receiving from other 
people about the suspensions and expulsions of students. She suggested having 
a type of amnesty period for these students since the Re-entry Center can only 
handle a partial number of these students. 

Dr. Lewis reported that several new discipline program initiatives were 
going to* be implemented in the fourth quarter of the school year. The re-entry 
program at Steve Reece's Halfway House is one of them. There is also a three 
day training program for suspended students to help them learn coping skills so 
it is a mini re-entry program. There will also be a "super sub" program. If 
the teacher is found to be deficient in classroom management skills , a 
substitute is provided and the teacher is taken out of the class and given 
special training. There are eighteen new in-school suspension classes around 
the district. Dr. Lewis said the discipline study was progressing as planned. 
Information, was being collected from districts around the country for 
comparison purposes. He indicated Junious Williams plans to hold a group 
interview with the Task Force members. Dr. Lewis said a district level 
proposal had been forwarded to the Greater Cincinnati Foundation for partial 
funding of the discipline study and that he and the Superintendent and Board 
President would be meeting with them on April 29 to present the proposal. 
Hopefully the Board would receive a final answer by the end of May. 

Hendrik Gideonse distributed a copy of a letter he wrote to Mr. Brandt 
regarding the Discipline Flyer that was distributed to students in the school 
system. Mr. Brown suggested making an item on the agenda of the next Task 
Force meeting to discuss the Task Force members' comments and reactions to the 
letter. Duane Holm asked Hendrik Gideonse to put his proposal on what to do 
with the school visit observation reports in written form for the next meeting. 

The meeting was adjourned at 9:15 P.M. The next meeting will be held on 
Monday, May 4, 1992 at 7:30 P.M. at the M.A.R.C.C. Office in the Enquirer 
Building on Vine Street. 
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COMMUNITYWIDE TASK FORCE MEETING 



May 4, 1992 



Minutes 



Members Present: Robert Brown, Hendrik Gideonse, Duane Holm, 

Karla Irvine, Patricia Johnson-Baker, Fred Nelson, 

Nelson Schwab, Marian Spencer, Patricia Timm, Monty Whitney 

Also in attendance were: Dr. Jack Lewis, Director of 
Alternative/Settlement Office, Junious Williams and 
Charles Vergon, Discipline Study Consultants 

Members Absent: Carol Burrus, Cheryl Grant, Lillian Jones, Zakia McKinney, 

and Louise Spiegel 



Robert Brown opened the meeting at 7:35 P.M. He explained he would 
conduct the business part of the meeting first and then Junious Williams and 
Charles Vergon were going to conduct a verbal and written survey of the Task 
Force members in relation to the discipline study they are conducting. 

Hendrik Gideonse made a motion to approve the minutes of the last 
meeting and Pat Johnson Baker seconded the motion. A unanimous vote approved 
the minutes of the April 6 meeting. 

Robert Brown, during the discussion of old business, brought up the 
subject of the staff racial balance policy that was recently adopted by the 
Board. He felt the Board had gone beyond relaxing the policy since no one will 
be restricted from transfer on the basis of race which, of course, is the 
purpose of the policy* Pat Timm made a motion to send a letter to the Board 
expressing disappointment in their decision concerning the policy and urging 
them not to abandon the policy. Pat Johnson Baker seconded the motion and it 
was approved with a unanimous vote. Mr. Brown brought up Mr. Gideonse's letter 
regarding the discipline flyer that was mailed and Hendrik asked that it not be 
brought up for discussion at this time since he was still waiting for a 
response. 

Mr. Brown asked for a report from the various committees. Dr. Lewis 
reported that Theresa Henderson was approved by the Board to replace Jennifer 
Cottingham as Director of the CIS Schools. An effective date of the 
replacement had not been announced. Dr. Lewis summarized the progress on the 
discipline study and indicated the entire report may be slightly delayed. He 
announced that a proposal for partial funding of the discipline study had been 
submitted by the district to the Greater Cincinnati Foundation. He indicated 
the system should hear the results of the request around the end of May. Pat 
Timm expressed her criticism that none of the various discipline committees had 
been involved in the preparation of the Foundation proposal. Dr. Lewis stated 
that Nelson Schwab had approached the Foundation and they had told him it was 
necessary for the district to submit the proposal. Pat Johnson Baker asked 
Dr. Lewis if he had any information about the staff training the system would 
be initiating. He indicated he would check to see if he could find out any 
information on this. 
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The Superintendent's Committee on Bronson had been scheduled to meet 
that morning but had been canceled due to the Superintendent's illness. The 
Study Committee had not met and Mr. Brown suggested It be considered a 
disbanded committee. The Steering Committee is scheduled to meet four times a 
year. Two of the meetings were held, the third one was canceled, and the 
fourth one is coming up on May 20. The Bronson Coordinating Committee had not 
met since the last Task Force meeting and It, likewise, meets four times a year 
with the last meeting having been In February. The Ad Hoc Discipline Committee 
meeting has been scheduled and the Discipline Steering Committee will convene 
in the near future to work on the Discipline Handbook. 

Pat Timm questioned the presence of all the committees since they don't 
meet and there are no reports. Dr. Lewis indicated most of the committees 
don't meet monthly and thus there are no reports each month. Pat Timo felt 
that members of the Task Force are available to provide meaningful service to 
committees functioning at the Board and Administrative level and they aren't 
being utilized. She expressed her displeasure over this fact. Duane Holm 
suggested putting into the minutes the dates of the next meeting of the various 
committees so it would be more easily understood why there was no report. 
Mr. Gideonse asked Dr. Lewis for the third quarter suspension and expulsion 
figures. Dr. Lewis indicated the figures hadn't been released yet but promised 
to mall the Task Force members a copy of the report as soon as it was released. 
Dr. Lewis was asked if the figures could be released to the Task Force before 
the media received the information, but he indicated he wasn't sure that could 
be accomplished since the normal procedure is to give everything to the media 
first. 

The business portion of the meeting was adjourned at 8:00 P.M. with the 
secretary and Dr. Lewis leaving and the rest of the Task Force members 
remaining to participate in the discipline survey. The next meeting will be 
held on Monday, June 1, 1992 at 7:30 P.M. at the M.A.R.C.C. office in the 
Enquirer Building on Vine Street. 
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COMMUNITYWIDE TASK FORCE MEETING 
June 1, 1992 



Minutes 



Members Present? Robert Brown, Hendrik Gideonse, Cheryl Grant, 

Duane Holm, Lillian Jones, Fred Nelson, Marian Spencer, 
Louise Spiegel, Patricia Timm 

Also in attendance were: Dr. Robert Evans, Facilitator, 
Dr. Jack Lewis, Director of Alternative/Settlement Office, 
Jennifer Cottingham, Coalition Coordinator 

Members Absent: Carol Burrus, Karla Irvine, Patricia Johnson-Baker, 

Zakia McKinney, Nelson Schwab, Monty Whitney 



Robert Brown opened the meeting at 7:35 P.M. Copies of the new 
Cincinnati Public Schools Organization Chart, the CIS Goals and Results as of 
June l p 1992, a letter to Robert Brown from Bill Seitz regarding Staff Racial 
Balance, and a Racial Isolation for Census Blocks (Housing) for the City of 
Cincinnati Chart were distributed to the Task Force members. 

The minutes of the May 4, 1992 meeting were unanimously approved after a 
motion was made by Louise Spiegel and seconded by Hendrik Gideonse to approve 
them. 

Jennifer Cottingham reported to the Task Force on the achievement, or 
lack thereof, of the various goals of the CIS Schools. She has met on a 
monthly basis with all the new teachers and principals in the Coalition Schools 
for inservice on discipline and achievement. She indicated the CIS pre-school 
programs are suffering because of the half-day program since the parents need 
an all-day situation. The Task Force discussed at length the CIS staffing 
issues. Ms. Henderson is going to remain in her school for the present and 
Mr. Brandt has added a curriculum consultant, Jean Phillipi Brown, to the CIS 
staff to work with her. Ms. Cottingham felt overall the CIS schools have seen 
improvement in the last couple of years, and with the current momentum, she 
felt it would continue. 

Discussion ensued regarding the letter Hendrik Gideonse wrote concerning 
the Cincinnati Public Schools' Discipline Flyer. In his analysis which was 
spelled out in the letter, he felt it was conveying a negative message and made 
positive suggestions about what could be done. He indicated he had received a 
letter from Mr. Brandt saying his questions and issues were under consideration 
and he could expect to receive a response. Mr. Gideonse discussed his 
participation in the teacher and administrator subcommittee of the Discipline 
and Truancy Improvement Team and indicated some very positive and exciting 
outcomes had been accomplished. He hoped that they would be incorporated into 
the comprehensive, overall Discipline and Truancy Improvement Team 
recommendat ions . 
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Mr, Brown asked for the reports of the various committees • Dr. Evans 
had nothing to report to the Task Force. Dr. Lewis reported the 
Superintendent's Committee on Bronson had met that morning and indicated that 
Mr. Brandt will be embellishing on the organizational chart to clarify 
questions about the coordination of Bronson, In response to a question raised 
by Pat Johnson Baker at the previous Task Force meeting about the staff 
training on discipline* Dr. Lewis reported there will be a series of training 
sessions for principals over the summer. He indicated it will include training 
in discipline and other areas. The question was raised as to who would be 
doing the inservice training for principals regarding discipline and whether 
the training would emphasize reinforcing good behavior versus informing 
students and parents about the penalties for improper behavior, Mr. Gideonse 
reported that from his work with the Discipline and Truancy Improvement Team 
there was to be a training program for all staff on cultural diversity from the 
Staff Development office. Pat Timm suggested the Center for Mediation could do 
some training around mediation of which she has responsibility for managing and 
designing. The system is initiating the super-sub program in which teachers 
who volunteered went through a special training session on classroom 
management, cultural diversity skills and instructional techniques. Over the 
next year the superintendent is planning to have every middle school teacher 
participate in this training session because of the high rate of suspensions at 
that particular grade level. Dr. Lewis reported the completion of the 
Discipline Study by Junious Williams will be around the end of June instead of 
the earlier prediction of the end of May. He also reported receiving word from 
the Greater Cincinnati Foundation of their approval for the grant to help fund 
the Discipline Study, 

Pat Timm and Lillian Jones reported on the Steering Committee meeting 
which was held the previous week. The six principals and one assistant 
principal who had attended discussed the impact team of the school and the 
problems they were encountering. There seemed to be a real problem with the 
follow through and coordination of the local schools with the private and 
public agencies. Jennifer Cottingham reported that an executive director of 
different agencies had been assigned to a mini-district and one-fourth of their 
time must be spent with coordinating agencies in that mini-district • 

Marian Spencer reported on the Bronson Coordinating Committee meeting 
which had been held on Thursday, May 20. She said Jennifer Cottingham had 
given an update on the CIS schools that was similar to the one she had 
presented earlier in the evening. Jerry Moore had presented his report with 
information about the funding at the CIS schools f attendance f and achievement 
but indicated CAT scores » retention rates and attitude indicators would still 
be forthcoming. Mr. Glaspie discussed the suspension and expulsions for the 
last quarter of school. He gave some personal opinions and recommendations 
regarding suspensions and expulsions. Ms. Spencer shared her six points of 
analysis with the Task Force which she had developed prior to the meeting and 
which were confirmed by the meeting. 

Duane Holm discussed the report he had distributed which compared the 
Taeuber Index for the school system with the Taeuber Index for the residential 
housing in the city of Cincinnati. He indicated the report showed schools art 
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the one institution in- our society that are integrating while housing is still 
lagging way behind and the discrepancy between schools and housing is 
increasing. 

A motion was made to adjourn the meeting at 9:20 P.M. The next meeting 
will be held on Monday, July 6, 1992 at 7:30 P.M. at the MARCC Office on Vine 
Street . 

Congratulations or condolences, whichever are in order, to Bob Brown, 
the new father of twins, a boy and a girl. 
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COMMUNITYWIDE TASK FORCE MEETING 
July 6, 1992 



Minutes 



Members Present: Robert Brown, Carol Burrus, Cheryl Grant, Duane Holm, 

Zakia McKinney, Fred Nelson, Nelson Schwab, Marian Spencer, 
and Louise Spiegel 

Also in attendance were: Dr. Robert Evans, Facilitator, 
Dr. Jack Lewis, Director of Alternative/Settlement Office, 
Jennifer Cottinghara, Coalition Coordinator 

Members Absent: Hendrik Gideonse, Karla Irvine, Patricia Johnson-Baker, 

Lillian Jones, Patricia Timm, Monty VThitney 



Robert Brown opened the meeting at 7:30 P.M. Copies of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools' Leadership Training Workshop schedule, the News Release 
regarding the CAT Scores, and a Coalition of Innovative Schools Report were 
distributed to Task Force members. 

The minutes of the June 1, 1992 meeting were unanimously approved after 
a motion was made by Robert Brown and seconded by Duane Holm to approve them. 

Jennifer Cottingham reported to the Task Force members regarding the 
Coalition Schools. She said the suspension and retention rates for the last 
quarter had not been completed at that time. She indicated rumors were going 
around that the budget for the Coalition Schools had been cut but that simply 
was not the case. She stated the achievement test scores were the highest they 
had ever been and she felt that if improvement could be maintained next year, 
which would be the third year for improving scores, then the district could 
feel they were on the road to making a difference with the children's lives. 
Nelson Schwab asked for an explanation of why the scores at Hoffman had in fact 
declined. Ms. Cottingham explained that their scores- were so high that 
sometimes it's extremely difficult to keep the momentum going. Ms. Cottingham 
stated her personal goal for the Coalition Schools would be for all of them to 
be above the bottom ten schools in the district. Some of the Coalition Schools 
had already attained her goal but there were still some which had not. 
Louise Spiegel questioned how the Coalition Schools would get along in the 
larger mini-district situation. Ms. Cottingham said there were going to be 
special things allocated to these schools such as a curriculum coordinator. 
The schools will still meet as CIS schools. Fred Nelson asked how scoring at 
the national average is viewed by society and how prepared you are for entering 
the workplace if you are achieving at this average. Dr. Lewis aaid it's pretty 
significant for an urban district to be at the national average since the 
national average includes all districts, urban and suburban* The question 
arose if some of the CIS schools would be removed as a CIS school since their 
scores had improved but it was concluded they will remain until the Settlement 
Agreement ends. Nelson Schwab asked Ms. Cottingham how the eight lowest 
achieving schools in the district break out across the eight mini -districts , 
not including the pilot district. She said she would provide him with that 
information. 
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Dr« Lewis said because of the reorganization in the district he would no 
longer be involved with Bronson. He thanked the Task Force for their 
involvement and participation over the eight years* He said he felt Bronson 
had been good for the district and felt much had been accomplished. He said 
the district has made a major commitment to Bronson over the years and the 
depth of that commitment to continue and maintain the programs, procedures, and 
policies that have been developed as a result of Bronson will be seen as time 
goes on* 

The Superintendent's Committee on Bronson had met earlier in the day. 
Lillian Jones had attended the meeting. The CIS Report that Ms. Cottinghaa had 
prepared was discussed at the meeting. 

Dr. Lewis reported that Junious William's report had been delayed and 
the district would be receiving it approximately July 17. There has been 
debate among the attorneys regarding the distribution of the report. Dr. Evans 
suggested Robert Brown write a letter to the Superintendent requesting the Task 
Force members receive a copy of the report prior to the media receiving it. 

The Ad Hoc Discipline Committee had met on June 24 but only six members, 
all of whom are school administration, had attended the meeting. Louise 
Spiegel and Zakia McKinney had both missed the meeting. Zakia had expressed 
concerns with Jack Lewis and he suggested she write a letter to the 
Superintendent expressing her concerns about some issues that may have been 
discussed and not made into a recommendation. There probably will be another 
meeting of this committee after the district receives Junious Williams' report 
since the purpose of that committee is to review policies for racial bias and 
he will be recommending some policy changes. 

Because the Task Force usually only has eleven meetings each year, a 
consensus of members was taken as to individual attendance at a meeting in 
August. Most members were willing ana able to attend so an August meeting will 
be held, provided the Discipline Report from Junious Williams has been 
received. The meeting will be held on Monday, August 3, 1992 in the MARCC 
Office in Room 1035 of the old Enquirer Building at 617 Vine Street. 

A motion was made to adjourn the meeting at 8:30 P.M. 
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COMMUNITYWTDE TASK FORCE MEETING 
August 3, 1992 



Minutes 



Members Present; Karla Irvine, Patricia Johnson-Baker, Lillian Jones, 

Zakia McKinney, Fred Nelson, Nelson Schwab, Marian Spencer, 
Louise Soiegel, Patricia Timm 

Also in attendance were: Dr. Lionel H. Brown, Deputy 
Superintendent, and Theresa Henderson, Coalition Coordinator 

Members Absent: Robert Brown. Carol Burrus, Hendrik Gideonse, Cheryl Grant, 

Duane Holm 



Marian Spencer opened and chaired the meeting at 7:30 P.M. in the 
absence of Robert Brown. Theresa Henderson distributed copies of the final 
Evaluation Report for the Coalition of Innovative Schools for 1991-92. 

Lillian Jones made a motion to approve the minutes of the July meeting 
and Nelson , Schwab seconded the motion. The minutes wer2 unanimously approved. 

Marian Spencer requested a copy of the taped statements that Jennifer 
Cottingham had made at the last meeting regarding the Low Achieving Schools and 
her concerns about where she would like to see the schools against where they 
actually are. The secretary agreed to attach a copy to the minutes of the 
August meeting. 

Mrs. Spencer introduced Dr. Lionel Brown tc che group and asked him for 
his response to the Discipline Report prepared by Junious Williams. She 
indicated that not all of the Task Force members had an opportunity to read the 
entire report as of that date. 

Dr. Brown felt Junious William's report was very straightforward and 
objective as to what he found in the district and felt he had not editorialized 
at all. He indicated he could not quibble with any of the recommendations that 
Junious had made. Dr. Brown felt it would take the efforts and collaboration 
of the entire district and all of the City of Cincinnati to make certain all of 
the key stakeholders are represented in the final actions necessary to carry 
out the report, especially regarding the policies and procedures and the 
definition of offenses. He indicated he had begun to develop a first cut of a 
plan of action that would be accompanied with recommendations that would go to 
the Superintendent for his review and direction. He indicated he is concerned 
about the quality of classroom instruction and that his recommendations will 
address that issue. Another concern of his is the need for ongoing inservice 
and training in respect to the many problems associated with discipline. He 
specifically wants to target the individual needs of classroom teachers in the 
Coalition Schools. Another major concern is the parent component which will 
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involve training programs and inservices for parents • Another recommendation 
of his will be to arrive at some common thrust across the district so there is 
consistency and constancy across the district in common practices. One of his 
first steps will be the differentiation of policy /procedure and practices in 
the district that will bring about some immediate change. Another difficult 
aspect to address is how you come up with alternatives to suspension and what 
type of individualized instruction can be provided to the child if suspension 
is necessary. 

Lillian Jones asked if funding was available to implement the 
recommendations. Dr. Brown said funds had been set aside to be used to deal 
with the outcome of the study. He indicated he would try to use existing 
resources and departments that are in the system to implement some of the 
recommendations. Karla Irvine asked what the impact the mini-districts and the 
decentralization would have and if he was going to have the authority to 
implement the recommendations. Dr. Brown indicated he would have to interface 
with lead principals, principals, the union, the Legal Department, Public 
Affairs and Quality Improvement in coordinating and managing the discipline 
operations in the district. Dr. Brown said his position as Deputy 
Superintendent afforded him the authority to get the job done. Dr. Brown 
agreed to keep the Task Force informed of the recommendations that would be 
going into effect for the current school year. 

Theresa Henderson discussed the final Evaluation Report for the 
Coalition of Innovative Schools. She spoke about how schools like Hoffman 
traditionally get children from Catholic Schools in the third grade who have 
difficulty reading. 

Ms. Spencer suggested discussion of the Discipline Report be put on the 
agenda for next month's meeting. Karla Irvine also suggested putting 
discussion of the Green Hills/Forest Park problem on the agenda for next 
month. 

The next Task Force meeting will be held on Tuesday, September 8, 1992 
in the MARCC Office in Room 1035 of the old Enquirer Building at 617 Vine 
Street. Please note the change in the day of the week of the meeting because 
of the first Monday of September being a holiday. 

A motion was made to adjourn the meeting at 8:45 P.M. 
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COMMUNITY WIDE TASK FORCE MEETING 
September 3, 1992 



Members Present: Louise Boven, Lionel H. Brown, Robert S. Brown, Hendriclc 

Gtdeonse, Cheryl I). Grant, Theresa Henderson, Ouane rtolm, 
Pacricia Johnson-Baker, Lillian Jones, Fred Nelson, Nelson 
Schwab Jr., Marian Spencer, Patricia Timm 

Members Absent: J* Michael Brandt, Carol Burrus, Robert Evans, Karl* 

Irvine, Zakia McKinney, Judge Walter Rice, Louise Spiegel 

Guest: Ophelia Kelly Azariah 



Robert Brown called the meeting to order at 7,33 p.m. and distributed the 
agenda to members present. He thanked Mrs. Spencer for chairing the August 3 
meeting in his absence. A motion was made and approved to insert the 
transcript ot Jennifer Cotcingham's report on the CIS schools at the July 6 
meeting into the minutes cor July 6, 1992. 

The minutes of the August 3rd meeting were approved as written. 

Mr. Brown welcomed Lionel H. Brown to the meeting and Dr. Brown introduced 
Theresa Henderson, Director of CIS schools. Members were asked by Dr. Brown Co 
identify themselves for the temporary recorder. 

Ms. Azariah (visitor) was introduced and welcomed to che meeting* Me. Azariah 
is an organizational consultant, member of the Cincinnati Education committee, 
and formerly worked with the Center for Peace Education. 

Appreciation was expressed to Sue Tragessor, who has recently been appointed to 
the Board Office, for the excellent job she did working with the Task Force. 



Reports : 

Dr. Brown shared information from summer activities with the task force. He 
distributed folders with an Executive Summary of the planning sessions 
conducted during the summer for CIS schools, and the August seminar's summary 
and evaluation. Also included was a matrix (DRAFT) of the recommendations from 
the Mayor's Summit, the superintendent's Discipline and Truancy Improvement 
Team (DATIT), and the Junious Williams report. Task Force members can see from 
the matrix how the recommendations that have been presented to the 
superintendent and Board parallel the concerns raised by the Mayor's Submit, 
DATIT, and Junious Williams' report. 



Dr. Brown discussed the role/functions of the Office of Student Discipline and 
outlined plans for addressing district discipline needs. Inschool suspension 
was discussed and the inservice training strategies to improve educational 
objectives for students while under inschool suspension* Due to budget 
constraints, Project Succeed will focus on coalition schools, while inschool 
suspension and cooperative discipline training will be dlstrictwide efforts. 
Project Succeed has several components and works with parents , teachers mod 
students. 
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Dr* Brown announced the formation of a Discipline Task Force committee and 
requested that several members of the Cityvide Task Force be a part of that 
committee* The Discipline Task Force would be comprised of principals, 
teachers, parents , community , and agency representatives, and work on 
discipline policy and procedure recommendations* 

Mrs* Spencer asked about the use of instructor assistants in inschool 
suspension classes and Mr, Baker questioned the legality of using instructor 
assistants rather than certificated teachers* Dr. Brown responded that 
instructor assistants were less costly and their use does not violate Statu 
law* 

Mr* Nelson asked for clarification of items 32 and 43 in the evaluation of the 
CIS summer inservice* Dr. Brown shared the value of increased awareness and 
respect for the cultural and language differences our students bring into the 
classroom* Staff were provided inservice by Dr. Rubin who stressed the impact 
Jack of respect for language/cultural background has on a student's self 
esteem* The cultural diversity sections of the workshop were intended to bring 
awareness and respect for the differences a child may bring to school and thus 
help foster self-esteem and confidence in students. Or, Gideonse further 
clarified this in discussing the various types of English (Black, Appalachian, 
Business, Legal, Academic) and the impact between labeling the use of them as 
"wrong" as opposed to "different. 11 

Mr* Holm asked if the final copy of the Junious Williams' report had been 
submitted and if it was available to the Task Force* Or* Brown stated that he 
would check on its status and see about bringing copies to the next meeting* 

Dr. Brown provided an outline of Project Succeed which has three emphases: 1) 
reading specialists to work with those students who have been identified as 
having severe reading problems; 2) a parent component to train/inservice 
parents on issues such as parenting skills, how to work with the schools and 
the child to build in accountability, and 3) work with teachers and incorporate 
social skills in the curriculum* 

The summer school example gives a full description of how the one strand 
works* We were able to put together a reading team for each building which 
included the reading teacher and I. A* who dealt with a limited number of 
students* Thr preliminary evaluation is very encouraging* 

Development will be finalized after the budget is approved and extent of 
available resources are known* 

Dr. Brown shared that he is exploring ways to expand the budget by using the 
resources already available in the district; i.e., Quality Improvement, Legal, 
Public Affairs, etc. Strides have been made in assuring due process with the 
due process checklist. He is also working on a process to help parents have a 
forum for dealing with school/student concerns* 
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Ms. Johnson-Baker asked if the Budget will show how much each school is 
receiving in tocal funds including special programs* Dr. Brown responded £h*t 
thac was his understanding. Ms. Johnson-Baker expressed her concern about the 
amount of money going into the pilot mini district vs. what goes to Coalition 
Schools* 

A. resolution was made and Bob Brown charged to write a letter to the Board 
members raising a concern that past funding is maintained for the Coalition 
Schools and that they receive an equitable share of available funding to matt 
the obligations under the Bronson agreement. 

Further discussion about the budget centered on whether the resources to the 
Coalition Schools are the same as last year and :hat a request be made for the 
Board to provide the Task Force with some meaningful information so that they 
can compare the level of funding last year with this year* 



Committee Reports There were no committee report*. 
New Business 

There was a lengthy discussion of the Junious Williams' discipline report* Dr. 
Gideonse stated that he f*]t the things of greatest interest to him (with 
■juestions of substance, purpose and concept) received the lightest treatment. 
He found some very hopeful signs but they were short and brief. For example, 
Recommendation tfl. Develop a definition of fair and effective discipline along 
with a set of organizational outcome measures and a considered philosophy that 
is child centered, developmental ly appropriate, and educationally sound* The 
recommendation is good; however, there is no follow through. — No a), b)> c) t 
d), etc. Its all left to be done. If you mean by discipline that which 
governs the behavior of children from inside, that's what you're trying to 
teach— not counting misbehavior. 

There were other places where similar kinds of key notions around what teachers 
and principals believe about student behavior and its management thac he felt 
the system could use as the vehicle to move in very substantial ways* 

Mrs. Spencer felt that nationally we were too far down. She understood the 
concerns about leadership changes (three superintendents) during this period; 
but felt a consistent pattern of change would have brought us to a different 
position at this point. 

Mr. Brown read the disparity section picking up the focus from the courts'* 
standpoint. He felt it reads like an unfinished novel. The disparity rate 
increased once during the course of the seven years of the settlement. 
However, Junious Williams said "none of these analyses were conclusive." Mr. 
Brown found this conclusion unsatisfactory. He stated that while there are 
phenoneoa in life that have no explanation from a data approach, there ere 
explanations. He felt Mr. Williams was trying to restrict his answers to whet 
he could look at in statistics. 
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Jr« Gideonse felt the information on pages 35 and 36, Programs and Behavior 
Management Strategies, recognized the fundamental difference in aiming to 
produce appropriate behaviors, and managing discipline by responding to 
inappropriate behaviors. 

Mr. Holm's perception was that Mr. Williams was asked two questions. One was a 
legal question on if the Board is legally responsible for the racial disparity 
chat exists in the discipline data. Second, he was to make recommendations on 
better management policies. The report does give some suggestions on 
management policies, but doesn't really answer the first question and legal 
issue on whether Board of Education is legally responsible because of these 
policies for the disparity which exists. 

Mr. Nelson stated that given the information provided it was a question Mr. 
Williams could not answer. 

Or* Brown stated that it is the position of Superintendent and Board to accept 
Che report as written and to take steps necessary to address the concerns 
raised in Che report. Acknowledgment was made chat there is a disparity and 
recognition that the number of students suspended must be addressed. The 
Office of Scudenc Discipline is responsible to carry out necessary 
recommendations to get issues corrected. 

Ms* Grant questioned 1) whether the report serves a useful purpose for 
Bronson* if it does, what is it, and, 2) where do we go from here? What is 
our responsibility as a Task Force? Are we back to where we were before? Can 
we answer the 2nd question without knowing the answer to the first? 

Dr. Gideonse felt they could look at disparity, agree it is unacceptable and 
further deal with disparity questions. 

Mr* Brown said the report demonstrates that you can't identify the causes of 
the disparity from the objective records that are kept by the school system* 
But if you asked him what the reasons for the disparity are, he would have a 
series of reasons/explanations. 

Mr* Nelson asked to what extent is it useful and appropriate to break down 
these categorizations on basis of race in the first place* 

Mr* Brown continued by stating part of the disparity is due to students being 
suspended for offenses which are a subjective judgment and there are more black 
students who deviate from that predominating norm in the disciplinary mind of 
the school system than there are white students (relative to disorderly and 
unruly conduct)* 

There was general agreement that the Junious Williams' report did not provide 
the information the Task Force has wanted. 

Mr* Brown suggested the need to discuss the report and develop a rational 
position to bring to Board and court* 
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Dr. Brown was asked Co gee Vol. 4 which has che breakdown of students' 
statistical data on offenses in various categories) etc. 

Mr. Kolm felt that as a Task Force their function is to focus their discussion 
on this report to the extent rfhich 1c answers the issue in Bronson about legal 
responsibility for policies which affect the racial disparity in discipline* 

Mr. Brown asked if one of the reasons for the disparity Is due to the Board 
adopting policies that are subjective such as disorderly conduct. 

Dr. brown stated that he had read the report several times. With regards to 
the disparity issue, there has not been any proof or substantial evidence that 
there is a biased discipline policy in the district. The Junious Williams' 
report did not find the policy to be biased, but did state that there is a 
disparity and that there are contributing factors based on the survey of data. 
The real systematic changes are not going to be found in policy. Code of 
Conduct needs to be changed because it is nebulous ~ no working definition for 
unruly or disorderly. Teachers do not understand the characteristics and 
culture of the child. They want to say A) all children are the same. We need 
to find ways to meet the Individual needs of the child. The other begins with 
the instructional base. Teachers need training In order to deliver the kinds 
of services students need today. A training academy modeled on Gaines Academy 
will be on line within a year. 

There was a general discussion of the number of discipline referrals in 
elementary and cuddle schools and using information to identify where specific 
assistance/training is possibly needed. 

Dr. Brown said that it was important to get everyone working on the same page 
so that all feel responsible and safe to have meaningful dialogue among all 
stakeholders (all those who touch the life of the child) to develop a plan of 
action. 

Closing 

Pat Tiam asked to use her business address on the membership list. 

Dr. Brown left two volumes about the Office of Student Discipline for the Task 
Force to review. (Hendrick Gideonse will pass them on to Marion Spencer*) 

Ms. Johnson-Baker asked for a copy of the new district organisation. 

The meeting adjourned at 9; 35 p.m. 
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COMMUNITY WIDE TASK FORCE MEETING 
October 5, 1992 



Members Present: Lionel H. Brown, Duane Holm, Nelson Schwab, Robert 

S Brown, Robert Evans, Theresa Henderson, Patricia 
Johnson-Baker, Carol Burrus, Lillian Jones, Marian 
A, Spencer, Louise Spiegel, Hendrlck Gldeonse. 

Members Absent: Cheryl Grant, Karla Irvine, Zakla McKlnney, Fred 

Nelson, Patricia Tlmm, Judge Walter Rice 



Minutes from the meeting of September 8, 1992 were distributed, along 
with the Agenda for the meeting of October 5, 1992, Approval for 
the minutes of September 8th will be deferred until the next meeting 
since they were not received until October 5th, Each member had a 
final copy of the Junlous Williams report at their place, 

Robert Brown called the meeting to order at 7:30 P.m. 

Dr. Brown apologized for the late delivery of the September 8th 
minutes and stated that each member would have minutes In advance of 
the next meeting. He took this opportunity to Introduce Jane Mitchell 
of Wl throw High School who will take minutes for future meetings. The 
members of the task force Identified themselves to Mrs. Mitchell, 

Reports* 

Dr. Brown reported that he has moved forward with forming the Advisory 
Board for the Discipline Initiative and that several members of the 
Communl tywlde Task Force have been at the first two meetings, and are 
also chairing various sub-committees. This Advisory Board and sub- 
committees will look at the critical Issues of policy and code of 
conduct and try to work through the definitions. Dr. Brown felt there 
was a broad representation of people and said that the next meeting of 
the Advisory Board would be held on October 13th at 7:00 a,m, at 
Wl throw High School . 

Dr. Brown reported that he Is moving forward with the follow-up to the 
CIS summer seminar that was held, and that will be a fall and spring 
CIS seminar for those Interested teachers In the various CIS schools, 
centered around the topics that were Identified In the Planning 

session. 

Patricia Johnson-Baker Interjected that she had sat through two 
meetings of the Discipline Advisory Board, and she felt as though this 
comml ttee was gol ng to f unct 1 on dl f f erent 1 y from any other coranl ttee 
she's worked with In the past. She felt as though the people who are 
working on the committee are really committed to the fact of looking 
at some tough Issues as they relate to discipline - not the code of 
conduct. She said there are Issues In terms of recognizing what the 
different penalties are associated with the problems In the schools. 
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She also said that they are looking at practices In terms of what 
Issues they can work with and then recommending changes to the Board, 

Dr , Brown then detailed the groups that make up the committee. He 
said It Is a committee that Is, Indeed, a working committee. The 
title has been changed from Task Force to Advisory Board so that It 
would not conflict with this task force and other task forces that 
have been set up to look at the Issue of discipline. One of the 
sub-committees, which Is chaired by Mrs. Marian Spencer, will take the 
policy and procedures as they are drafted in the district and begin to 
examine them with the recommendations that come forth from the Junlous 
Williams report and the Discipline and Truancy Improvement report, and 
the Mayor's Summit. They will, then, make recommendations for changes 
that need to be In the Policy and Procedure and actually write the 
language. Dr. Brown added that he had been In a meeting with the 
Board members regarding this and the Board President wants to work 
very closely with this sub-committee. 

Another sub-committee, Dr. Brown reported, will look at the Code of 
Conduct and begin to define what Is unruly and what Is disorderly. We 
cannot tamper with the Code of Conduct because It Is part of contract 
administration; however, we can operationally define unruly, 
disorderly conduct and some other offenses. This sub-committee can 
define the range of what should be managed at the classroom level and 
what should be referred to the office. They will also differentiate 
the Code of Conduct that Is appropriate for elementary, middle, 
Intermediate, and high schools and make recommendations In that area 
This sub-commltte will also look at the communication aspect to 
determine an appropriate tenor, 

A third sub-committee formed will look at Best Practices to examine 
what is working In the district, which schools are working, and how 
their success can be shared. Also, they wl U look outside the city to 
determine what models are working In Inner-city schools, 

There Is a fourth sub-committee to address Philosophy and Vision. 
What Is the philosophy for the district as It relates to discipline, 
and what Is the district's mission? 

Mrs. Burrus asked If the Advisory Board received a copy of the 
Discipline Task Force final report. She questioned If the Advisory 
Board could make recommendations to the negotiations panel In 1993. 

Dr. Brown felt the Advisory Board could make a very strong statement 
about the Code of Conduct as a part of the contract. 

Mr. Schwab said that part of the Junlous Williams report (on page 
of the summary) got very specific about the definitions of unruly and 
disorderly. The report made it very clear that If a person felt 
he/she was being discriminated against or created unfairly, that 
he/she had certain rights and those right were to be spelled out and a 
procedure set forth. He was confused by the term "outside the 
contract." 
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Dr. Brown replied that. Indeed, the Code of Conduct spells It out very 
clearly. If a student uses profanity, then It Is an out-of-school 
suspension. On the other hand, the matter of due process Is within 
our domain. Some work has been started with that. The Due Process 
Checklist must be signed by the principal and states that certain 
steps have been taken before the child Is suspended. However, we have 
a professional responsibility to make sure that every parent, 
regardless of social or economic background, knows what Is going on 
with his/her child. That portion of the problem Is going to be worked 
very thoroughly. 

Mr. Schwab felt the Code of Conduct was deficient In some areas In 
that It does not tell what Is expected of the child, and it doesn't 
say what the overall objective Is. He felt the committee should re- 
define the differences between unruly behavior and disorderly conduct, 
and then spell out In particular what the rights of the student and 
the rights of the parents are and how the procedure is to be followed. 
He requested that the committee "zero in on" specifics and then make 
recommendat Ions • 

Dr. Brown replied that was exactly what the committee was working on. 

Mrs. Spiegel asked If members of our various committees were 
represented on the Discipline Advisory Board. She was concerned that 
the same people are discussing many things that are related and the 
same people are making contributions. She asked If that was something 
that would work Itself through structure of the committee- of agenda- 
setting. 

Dr. Brown stated that part of the attempt was to make certain that 
those persons who had served on the previous Discipline and Truancy 
Task Force, and those who comprised the Discipline Committee of the 
Communl tywlde Task Force would be a part of the advisory board. He 
extended an invitation to anyone who would want to Join the committee. 
The next meeting will be Tuesday, October 13th at 7:00 a.m. at Wl throw 
High School . 

New Business ; 

Mr. Brown said that Mr. Holm had suggested that John West or John 
Concannon from the school board be invited to comment on the impact of 
the open enrollment laws as they would affect metropolitan racial 
isolation between districts. There has been a potential Issue raised 
that the law may work to take a reasonably Integrated district and 
allow people to voluntarily segregate themselves by transferring out 
of the district. 

Mr. Holm suggested that Ray Flnke would be the person to address this 
as he Is probably more knowledgable than Mr. West or Mr. Concannon. 

There was further discussion on the open enrollment policy and Senate 
Bill 140, and it was decided that Dr. Brown would Invite Mr. Ray Flnke 
to address this matter. 
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Further business Included a report from Dr. Evans stating that the 
court and lawyers for both sides had a conference call on September 
10th and the following schedule was adopted: On January 11 there will 
be another conference call at which time it will be decided as to 
whether or not there will be a mld-polnt hearing which is scheduled 
for February 16. That February 16 meeting may or may not happen 
depending upon the need that Is going to be determined at the January 
call. The final hearing Is now scheduled for May 25, and at that 
time, the judge will be here and take evidence from both sides and 
make a Judgment and then determine that the district Is In compliance 
and the Bronson Settlement is over, or do some continuation of further 
study. The judge will visit some low achieving schools. 

Dr. Evans added that, this being the first week In October, the 
official count for the state will go in and the Tauber numbers are 
also being calculated this week. The facilitator plans to do a report 
by the end of November or first of December. He said that primarily 
discipline, the low-achieving schools, and racial staff balance will 
be discussed. 

Dr. Brown reported on the Center for Peace Education. He stated that 
the budget had been approved and he is now in the process of 
determining how many existing or operating in-school suspension units 
are or will be in schools, and how many of them may or may not have 
funding. This means that the units that do not having funding must 
come out of the existing million-fifty that was appropriated for the 
discipline Initiatives. Regarding the Center for Peace Education, Dr. 
Brown has met with Carolyn McCoy of the Greater Cincinnati Foundation 
and, also the Fifth Third Foundation. These organizations and Dr. 
Brown have gone to City Hall and spoken to the Council, and the Mayor 
has put forth an action motion for fifty-seven thousand to fund the 
work of the Center for Peace Education among the coalition schools. 
Dr. Brown will be meeting with Mrs. McCoy again, and will, hopefully, 
be able to say exactly how many dollars will be available. 

Mrs. Henderson reported on a recent principal's meeting. She said 
that one of the concerns of the principals was their school-wide 
project - whether it was going to be continued after this year. The 
principals felt this had been very helpful as a vehicle to reduce 
class size, improve attendance, as well as improve achievement. The 
school -wide project Is a Chapter I funded program and it was specified 
years ago to help improve reading In any school that had 75% of free 
and reduced lunch. It has evolved over the years. At first Chapter I 
was a "pull-out" program, where teachers were hired to pull certain 
children out who had stanines of below a certain number and they'd 
work with those children. Then Chapter I went Into an infusion model 
because they didn't want to Isolate those children. The teachers were 
then sent into the classrooms. School-wide project allowed the 
principals to use the Chapter I funding more flexibly and that 
principals and staff members could decide how they wanted to use that 
funding over thr> entire school. One of the things that the Coalition 
of Innovative Schools opted to do was to use that funding all over the 
school building to reduce class sizes because they felt that would be 
a quick way to Improve reading and math achievement. 
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The other concerns the principals had was regarding Head Start, Now 
that principals are directors of the Head Start program, they invited 
some representatives from the Community Action Agency to talk about 
some 240 compliance Issues that the principals needed to know. 

Mrs. Spiegel concluded the meeting by asking the members to begin to 
think about what It Is that we've talked about over seven plus years 
that we feel is Important in our system for the values that we have 
emphasized here around our concerns In the settlement, 

Mr, Brown adjourned the meeting at 9:00 p.m. 



Respectfully submitted, 
Jane Ml tchel 1 
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TAEUBER INDEX VALUES FOR THE 1992-93 SCHOOL YEAR 

Introduction 

The major goal of the 1984 Bronson Settlement Agreement was the reduction of 
student racial isolation in schools. A statistic termed the Taeuber Index of 
Dissimilarity was selected as the measure of racial isoladon, and this statistic was 
computed on an annual basis each year through the agreement period. Although 
the district fully achieved the established goals for the reduction of racial isolation in 
schools and was released from court jurisdiction on this matter, the practice of 
computing and reporting this statistic has been continued on an annual basis. The 
improvement of racial balance in schools continues to be an important goal of this 
district. 

Taeuber Index values are computed for each school level (elementary, middle and 
senior high) based upon a count of students by race in each school. The student 
counts are made during the first full week of October according to Ohio Department 
of Education guidelines. These student enrollment figures, as reported by Dr. Joseph 
Timmons in the district's Office of Student Records, are used as input data to 
compute the actual index values. The index is measured on a scale which ranges 
from 0 to 100, and a decrease in this value indicates that a reduction in racial 
isolation has occurred. 

Results for Elementary Schools 

The Taeuber Index values for the 1992-93 school year for elementary schools is 38.6. 
This is an increase of 2.9 points over last year's value of 35.7, and it indicates that the 
extent of student racial isolation has increased somewhat over last year in 
elementary schools. 

An analysis of the student enrollment data has not identified precise causes of this 
observed increase in the index. A drop in Open Enrollment program data of 79 
students did occur, but this accounts for an index increase of only 0.4 points. The 
remaining increase appears to be caused by small but prevalent increases in the 
percentage of black students in schools already enrolling a higher percentage of black 
students than the district-wide average. Simultaneously, small increases in the 
percentage of white students were observed for a number of schools already 
enrolling a higher percentage of white students than the district-wide average. 

Although the percentage increases described above were small in magnitude 
(approximately 1.6% for predominantly black schools and 0.8% for predominantly 
white schools on the average), these increases working in tandem resulted in an 
increase in the index value. Specific explanations for these increases could not be 
found in the data. It was observed, however, that the percentage of black students 
enrolled in elementary schools did increase by approximately 0.75 percentage points 
as compared to the 1991-92 statistics. 
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Results for Middle Schools 



The 1992-93 Taeuber Index value for middle schools is 34.2. This is an increase of 2.2 
points over last year's value of 32.0. 

An additional analysis of the student enrollment data in individual schools 
indicated that the number of black students enrolled in schools which already 
enrolled a higher percentage of black students than the district- wide average 
increased by 251 students over the 1990-91 school year. This increase accounted for 
almost all of the observed rise in the index value. The number of students in the 
Open Enrollment program increased by three students for the current school year. 



The 1992-93 Taeuber Index value for senior high schools is 34.3. This represents an 
increase of 3.5 index points over last year's value of 30.8. 

An additional analysis of the student enrollment data in individual schools 
indicated that the total number of both black and white students had decreased 
somewhat over last year's totals. The decrease in white students, however, was 
approximately three times that for black students, and the decline in white 
enrollment occurred in schools which already enrolled a smaller percentage of 
white students than the district-wide average. This decline along with a reduction 
in the number of black students enrolled at SCPA, Walnut Hills and Western Hills 
accounted for most of the observed rise in the index value. The loss of black 
students at Western Hills was due partially to a reduction of 44 students in the Open 
Enrollment program at that school. This reduction accounted for an increase of 
approximately 0.5 index points. 



Results for Senior High Schools 



Summary of Taeuber Index Values for 1992-93 



Senior High 



Index Value 
for 1991-92 



Index Value 
for 1992-93 



Change 



Elementary 



35.7 



38.6 



+2.9 



Middle 



32.0 



34.2 



+2.2 



Senior High 



30.8 



34.3 



+3.5 
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